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How for the writing of this werfce, 
I, who am a tonesnoie derke, 
Pnrposed far to wnte a, book 
After th« world, that whilonw took 
Ita cDDiw in aids dsfS long pawed : 
Bat for men mjn, it ia now lassed 
Id worser plight than it waa tho, 
I thought me for to toach bIbo 
The world which neweth eiei? day — 



Lind^a hoHt and heHineHH, 
That in laiiie part, bo as I guess, 
The gentle mind may be advised. 

GowEB, Pro. to Ihe Con/eii 




♦ Friexd! were an author pririleged to name his 
own jndge, — ^in addition to moral and intellectnal ec»m- 
petenoe I should look roimd for some man, whose know- 
ledge and opinions had for the greater part been acquired 
experimentallY ; and the practical habits of whose life 
had put him on his guard with respect to all gpeculatiTe 
reasoning, without rendering him insensible to the de- 
sirableness of principles more secure than the shifting 
rules and theories generalized fiiom obserrations merelv 
empirical, or unconscious in how many departments of 
knowledge, and with how large a portion eren of pro- 
fessional men, such principles are still a desideratum, . I 
would select, too, one who felt kindly, nar, eren pardallv, 
toward me ; but one whose partiality had its strongest 
foundations in hope, and more prospectiTe than retro- 
spectiye would make him quick-sighted in the detection, 
and unreseired in the exposure, of the deficiencies and 
defects of each present work, in the anticipation of a 
more deyeloped future. In you, honoured Mend ! I have 
found all these requisites combined and realized: and 
the improvement, which these essays have derived firom 
your judgment and judicious suggestions, would, of 
itself have justified me in accompanying them with a 

* DedkfttioB to tbe seoond editimi. — Ed, 
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public acknowledgment of the same. Bnt knowing, as 
you cannot but know, that I owe in great measure the 
power of having written at all to your medical skill, and 
to the characteristic good sense which directed its exer- 
tion in my behalf; and whatever I may have written in 
happier vein to the influence of your society and to the 
daily proofs of your disinterested attachment ; — ^knowing, 
too, in how entire a sympathy with your feelings in this 
respect the partner of your name has blended the affec- 
tionate regards of a sister or daughter with almost a 
mother's watchful and unwearied solicitudes alike for my 
health, interest, and tranquillity ; — you will not, I trust, 
be pained, — ^you ought not, I am sure, to be surprised — 
that 



TO 

MR. AND MRS. GILLMAN, 

OF HIOHOATE, 

S^^ese t^olnnus are ^ebtcattb, 

IN TESTIMONY OF HIGH BE8PECT AND ORATEFVL AFFKCTIOX, 

BY THEIR FRIEND, 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 

HlOHOATE, 

October 7, 1818. 



NOTICR 



" The Febexd," since it was remodelled br the Author, 
has hitherto appeared in three Tolnmes. It is noir offtr&l 
to the public in two volumes, with a coirespooding 
reduction of price. It has thus become necessanr to 
change the numbering of the Essays, which is now 
carried on unintermptedlv firom first to last. The old 
numbers are howerer retained [in the Index] for con- 
venience of reference. The present Editor is indebud 
to a friend for a careful examination of the text, which 
has been compared, in all cases of doubt, with a oopv in 
the possession of the Editor revised by the Authors 
own hand. A few typographical errors of some import- 
ance have been corrected, but no other alterations have 
been made. 

The lessons contained in this work will be found, it 
is believed, not less applicable to the present than to 
any preceding time. 



DERWEXT COLEEIDGK 



St. Kabk's College, Chelsea. 
October, 1863. 



ADVEETISEMENT TO THIRD EDITION. 



The present edition of The Friend comprises all the 
corrections, and most of the notes, found in the author's 
handwriting in an interleaved copy of the work, be- 
queathed by him to his daughter-in-law. The Editor 
has revised the text with as much care as circumstances 
would permit, and has added a preliminary sketch of the 
plan and details of the whole, with an appendix, contain- 
ing several passages, parts of the scattered essays origi- 
nally published in 1809, and omitted in the recast of the 
work in 1818, but which seem worthy of separate preser- 
vation. It is earnestly hoped that what has thus been 
done may farther the. more general acceptance of a work, 
which, with all its imperfections, is, perhaps, the most 
vigorous of Mr. Coleridge's compositions ; and which, if 
it had contained nothing but the essays, in the first 
volume, on the duty and conditions of communicating 
truth, and those in the third, on the principles of 
scientific method, with the reconcilement of the Platonic 
and Baconian processes of investigation, would still, as 
the Editor conceives, have constituted one of the most 
signal benefits conferred in this age on the cause of 
morals and sound philosophy. 

Lincoln's Inn, 

ll^A September, 1837. 



OBJECT AND PLAN OF THE WORK. 



The Friend consists of a methodical series of essays, 
the principal purpose of which is to assist the mind in 
the formation for itself of sound, and therefore perma- 
nent and universal, principles in regard to the inrestiga- 
tion, perception, and retention of truth, in what direction 
soever it may be pursued ; but pre-eminently with refer- 
ence to the three great relations in which we are placed 
in this world, — as citizens to the state, as men to our 
neighbours, and as creatures to our Creator, — in other 
words^ to politics^ to morals^ and to religion. The 
author does not exhibit any perfect scheme of action or 
system of belief in any one of these relations ; and that 
he has not done so, nor meant to do so, are points which 
must be borne in mind by every reader who would 
understand and fairly appreciate the work. For its 
scope is to prepare and discipline the student's moral 
and intellectual being, — not to propound dogmas or 
tiie(»ies for his adoption. The book is not the plan of a 
palace, but a manual of the rules of architecture. It is a 
wpoiriiiditvjia, — something to set the mind in a state of 
pure recipiency for the specific truths of philosophy, and 
to arm its faculties with power to recognise add endure 
their presence. 



xii OBJECT AJifD PLAN OF THE WOEK. 

In pursuing, however, this main design, the author 
has examined with more or less minuteness many parti- 
cular systems and codes of opinion lying in his way ; and 
in stating the grounds of his rejection of some, and 
entire or partial admission of others of them, he has in 
effect expressed his own convictions upon several of the 
most important questions yet disputed in moral and 
political philosophy. But it is not so much to any given 
conclusion so expressed that the reader's attention seems 
to be invited, as to the reasoning founded on principles 
of universal application, by which such conclusion has 
been evolved ; — the primary and prevailing aim through- 
out the work being, as well under the forms of criticism, 
biography, local description, or personal anecdote, as of 
direct moral, political, or metaphysical disquisition, to 
lay down and illustrate certain fundamental distinctions 
and rules of intellectual action, which, if well grounded 
and thoroughly taken up and appropriated, will give to 
every one the power of working out, under any circum- 
stances, the conclusions of truth for himself. The game 
fix)m time to time started and run down may be rich and 
curious ; but still at the end of the day it is the chase 
itself, the quickened eye, the lengthened breath, the 
firmer nerve, that must ever be the huntsman's best 
reward. 

The Friend is divided into two main sections; the 
first comprising a discussion of the principles of political 
knowledge ; the second treating of the grounds of morals 
and religion, and revealing the systematic discipline of 
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mind requisite for a trae understanding of the same. To 
these is prefixed a general introduction, for the greater 
part devoted to a statement of the duty of communicat- 
ing the truth, and of the conditions under which it may 
be communicated safely ; and three several collections of 
essays, in some degree miscellaneous, and called Landing- 
Places — interposed in different places for amusement, 
retrospect, and preparation — complete the work. 
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t wtdkij mm at 

quidem kcee smmi, 

I tarn aliit legem pomiam^ 

exponam; qmam qmi 

[. Optarewi, f^tUor, talU 

is. — ^PsTKASCB. Dt rite MHitmriaL* 




ve me, it reqicRs bo fitde vmb^emot, t« jkwik b*^ tc i^ 
ng, eonnsel to the doubcfiil, ligfci to liier t£&i. L:^ v* ift» 
lent, refreshment to the waij. These are iadsed p<ett ihcaas, 
ue aooomplisbed ; trifles if ther exxBt Im ix a prosdse. I, hsHV- 
m not 80 mn^ to picsenbe % Isv fisr ctitoK si lo set firth t^ 
my own mind ; which let the mam, who ihftH hare ajifrgv^ rf 
£ bj ; and let him, to whom it ^aD sffesr i»t rsaiBnakrie, 
L It is my earnest widu I coafeH, to cspA^ my VDienood' 
aeqnirementB in that mode aynd direeaoB, in whaci I mtar be 
to benefit the largest iwmbfr iwHAf of my idikfw-cnaeDaxfiL. 

rECEDENTLY to all histofT, and kaig gtimmfring 
^h it as a holy tiaditkHi, there presesu^ itself to 
lagiaatioii an indefinite period, dateless as ^^fmitr ; 
I rather than a tnne. For eren the sense of soeces- 
; lost in the nnifonnitv c^ the streanL 
ras toward the close of this golden age (the memoir 
ich the self-dissatisfied race of men hare exeiv- 
preserved and cherished) idioi conscience acted in 

X I. tract, iv.' c. 4. Some dames in the original are onnttal, 
t GT two changes of words hare been made^ by ihit Anthof^ in 
itation. — Ed, 
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man with the ease and Tmiformity of instinct ; when 
labour was a sweet name for the activity of sane minds 
in healthful bodies, and all enjoyed in common the 
bomiteous harvest produced, and gathered in, by common 
effort ; when there existed in the sexes, and in the 
individuals of each sex, just variety enough to permit and 
call forth the gentle restlessness and final union of chaste 
love and individual attachment, each seeking and finding 
the beloved one by the natural affinity of their beings ; 
when the dread Sovereign of the universe was known only 
as the universal parent, no altar but the pure heart, and 
thanksgiving and grateful love the sole sacrifice. 

In this blest age of dignified innocence one of their 
honoured elders, whose absence they were beginning to 
notice, entered with hurrying steps the place of their 
common assemblage at noon, and instantly attracted the 
general attention and wonder by the perturbation of his 
gestures, and by a strange trouble both in his eyes and 
over his whole countenance. After a short but deep 
silence, when the first buzz of varied inquiry was be- 
coming audible, the old man moved toward a small 
eminence, and having ascended it, he thus addressed the 
hushed and listening company : — 

" In the warmth of the approaching mid-day, as I was 
reposing in the vast cavern, out of which, from ita 
northern portal, issues the river that winds through 
our vale, a voice powerful, yet not from its loudness, 
suddenly hailed me. Guided by my ear I looked toward 
the supposed place of the sound for some form, from 
which it had proceeded. I beheld nothing but the 
glimmering walls of the cavern. Again, ' as I was 
turning round, the same voice hailed me : and whither- 
soever I turned my face, thence did the voice seem to 
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proceed. I stood still therefore, and in reverence awaited 

its continuation. * Sojourner of earth ! ' (these were its 

words) * hasten to the meeting of thy brethren, and the 

words which thou now hearest, the same do thou repeat 

mito them. On the thirtieth mom from the morrow's 

srai-rising, and during the space of thrice three days and 

thrice three nights, a thick cloud will cover the sky, and 

a heavy rain fall on the earth. Go ye therefore, ere the 

thirtieth sun arise, retreat to the cavern of the river and 

there abide, till the clouds have passed away and the 

rain be over and gone. For know ye of a certainty that 

whomever that rain wetteth, on him, yea, on him and on 

his children's children will- fall — ^the spirit of madness.' 

Yes ! madness was the word of the voice : what this be, 

I know not ! But at the sound of the word trembling 

came upon me, and a feeling which I would not have 

had ; and I remained even as ye beheld and now behold 

me." 

The old man ended, and retired. Confused murmurs 

succeeded, and wonder, and doubt. Day followed day, 

and every day brought with it a diminution of the awe 

impressed. They could attach no image, no remembered 

sensations, to the threat. The ominous mom arrived, 

the prophet had retired to the appointed cavern, and 

there remained alone during the appointed time. On 

the tenth morning, he emerged from his place of shelter, 

and sought his friends and brethren. But alas ! how 

afl&ightfdl the change ! Instead of the common children 

of one great family, working towards the same aim by 

reason, even as the bees in their hives by instinct, he 

looked and beheld, here a miserable wretch watching 

over a heap of hard and innutritious small substances, 

which he had dug out of the earth, at the cost of mangled 

limbs and exhausted faculties. This he appeared to 

B 2 • 
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worship, at this he gazed, even as the youths of the vale 
had been accustomed to gaze at their chosen virgins in 
the first season of their choice. There he saw a former 
companion speeding on and panting after a butterfly, 
or a withered leaf whirling onward in the breeze ; and 
another with pale and distorted countenance following 
close behind, and stiU stretching forth a dagger to stab 
his precursor in the back. In another place he observed 
a whole troop of his fellow-men famished and in fetters, 
yet led by one of their brethren who had enslaved them, 
and pressmg furiously onwards in the hope of famish- 
ing and enslaving another troop moving in an opposite 
direction. For the first time, the prophet missed his 
accustomed power of distinguishing between his dreams 
and his waking perceptions. He stood gazing and 
motionless, when several of the race gathered around 
him, and inquired of each other. Who is this man ? how 
strangely he looks ! how wild ! — a worthless idler ! 
exclaims one : assuredly, a very dangerous madman ! 
cries a second. In short, from words they proceeded to 
violence : till harassed, endangered, solitary in a world 
of forms like his own, without sympathy, without object 
of love, he at length espied in some foss or farrow a 
quantity of the maddening water still unevaporated, and 
uttering the last words of reason. It is m vain to be 
SANE IN A WORLD OF MADMEN, plunged and rolled himself 
in the liquid poison, and came out as mad as, and not 
more wretched than, his neighbours and acquaintances. 

The plan of The Friend is comprised in the motto of 
this essay. This tale or allegory seems to me to contain 
the objections to its practicability in all their strength. 
Either, says the sceptic, you are the blind ofiering to lead 
the blind, or you are talking the language of sight to 
those who do not possess the sense of seeing. If you mean 
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to be read, try to entertain and do not pretend to instruct. 
To sncli objections it would be amply sufficient, on my 
system of faith, to answer, that we are not all blind, but 
all snbject to distempers of the mental sight, differing in 
kind and in degree ; that though aU men are in error, 
they are not all in the same error, nor at the same time ; 
and that each therefore may possibly heal the other, 
even as two or more physicians, all diseased in their 
general health, yet under the immediate action of the 
disease on different days, may remove or alleviate the 
complaints of each other. But in respect to the enter- 
tainingness of moral writings, if in entertainment be 
inclnded whatever delights the imagination or affects the 
generons passions, so far from rejecting such a mean of 
persnading the human sonl, my very system compels 
me to defend not only the proprieiy, but the absolute 
necessity, of adopting it, if we really intend to render our 
fellow-creatures better or wiser. 

Bnt it is with dulness as with obscurity. It may be 
positive, and the author's fault ; but it may likewise be 
relative, and if the author has presented his bill of fare 
at the portal, the reader has himself only to blame. The 
main qnestion then is, of what class are the persons to be 
entertained ? — " One of the later school of the Grecians " 
(says Lord Bacon) " examineth the matter, and is at a 
stcmd to think what should be in it that men should love 
lies, where neither they make for pleasure, as with poets ; 
nor for advantage, as with the merchant ; but for the lie's 
sake. But I cannot tell : this same truth is a naked and 
open day-light, that doth not shew the masques and 
mummeries and triumphs of the world half so stately and 
daintily, as candle-lights. Truth may perhaps come to 
the price of a pearl, that sheweth best by day ; but it will 
not rise to the price of a diamond or carbuncle, that 
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sheweth best in varied lights. A mixture of a lie dotii 
ever add pleasure. Doth any man doubt, that if there 
were taken from men's minds, vain opinions, flattering 
hopes, false valuations, imaginations as one would, and 
the like, but it would leave the minds of a number of 
meii, poor shrunken things, ftill of melancholy and indis- 
position, and unpleasing to themselves ? " ♦ 

A melancholy, a too general, but not, I trust, a uni- 
versal truth ! — and even where it does apply, yet in 
many instances not irremediable. Such at least must 
have been my persuasion : or the present volumes must 
have been wittingly written to no purpose. If I be- 
lieved our nature fettered to all this wretchedness of 
head and heart by an absolute and innate necessity, at 
least by a necessity which no human power, no efforts of 
reason or eloquence, could remove or lessen ; I should 
deem it even presumptuous to aim at other or higher 
object than that of amusing a small portion of the 
reading public. 

And why not ? whispers worldly prudence. To amuse, 
though only to amuse, our visitors is wisdom as well as 
good-nature, where it is presumption to attempt their 
amendment. And truly it would be most convenient to 
me in respects of no trifling importance, if I could per- 
suade myself to take the advice. Eeleased by these 
principles from all moral obligation, and ambitious of 
procuring pastime and self-oblivion for a race, which 
could have nothing noble to remember, nothing desirable 
to anticipate, I might aspire even to the praise of the 
critics and dilettanti of the higher circles of society ; of 
some trusty guide of blind fashion ; some pleasant 
analyst of taste, as it exists both in the palate and the 

* Essays. I. Of Truth.— JSa. 
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soul ; some living gauge and mete-wand of past and 
present genius. But alas ! my former studies would still 
have left a wrong bias ! If instead of perplexing my 
common sense with the flights of Plato, and of stiffening 
over the meditations of the imperial Stoic, I had been 
labouring to imbibe the gay spirit of a Casti, or had 
employed my erudition, for the benefit of the favoured 
few, in elucidating the interesting deformities of ancient 
Greece and India, what might I not have hoped from the 
suffrage of those, who turn in weariness from the Paradise 
Lost, because compared vrith the prurient heroes and 
grotesque monsters of Italian romance, or even with the 
narrative dialogues of the melodious Metafitasio, that 
adventurous song. 

Which justifies the ways of God to man, — 

has been found a poor substitute for a Grimaldi, a most 
inapt medicine for an occasional propensity to yawn ! 
For, as hath been decided, to fill up pleasantly the brief 
intervals of fashionable pleasures, and above all to charm 
away the dusky gnome of ennu% is the chief and appro- 
priate business of the poet and — ^the novelist ! This 
duty unfulfilled, ApoUo vrill have lavished his best gifts 
in vain ; and Urania henceforth must be content to 
inspire astronomers alone, and leave the sons of verse to 
more amusing patronesses. And yet — and yet — ^but it 
will be time to be serious, when my visitors have sat 
down. 
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Sic oportet ad librum, presertim miscdlanei generis, legendum 
accedere Icctoreniy ut aolet ad convivium conviva dvilis. Convivator 
annititur omnibus satisfa^ere : et tamen si quid apponitur, qttod kujus 
avi Ulius palato non respondeat^ et hie et iUe urbane dissimulanty tt 
alia fercula probant, ne quid contristent convivat&rem. Quis enim 
eum convivam ferai, qui tantum hoc animo veniat ad mensam, ut 
carpens quce apponuntur, nee vescatur ipse, nee alios vesd sinai ? M 
tamen his quoque repeinas inciviliores, qui palamy qui sine fine damnent 
ac lacerent opus, quod nunquam legerint. Ast hoc plusquam sycO' 
phanticum est damnare quod nesdas. — Erasmus. 

A reader should sit down to a book, especially of the miscellaneous 
kind, as a well-behaved visitor does to a banquet. The master of the 
feast exerts himself to satisfy all bis guests ; but if after all his care 
and pains there should still be something or other put on the table 
that does not suit this or that person's taste, they politely pass it over 
without noticing the circumstance, and commend other dishes, that 
they may not distress their kind host, or throw any damp on bis 
spirits. For who could tolerate a guest that accepted an invitation to 
your table with no other purpose but that of finding fault with every 
thing put before him, neither eating himself, nor suflfering others to 
eat in comfort. And yet you may fall in with a still worse set than 
even these, with churls that in all companies and without stop or stay, 
will condemn and pull to pieces a work which they have never read. 
But this sinks below the baseness of an informer, yea, though he were 
a false witness to boot ! The man, who abuses a thing of which he is 
utterly ignorant, unites the infamy of both — and in addition to this, 
makes himself the pander and sycophant of his own and other men's 
envy and malignity. 

The musician may tune his instrument in private, ere 
his audience have yet assembled : the architect conceals 
the foundation of his building beneath the superstructure. 
But an author's harp must be tuned in the hearing of 
those, who are to understand its after harmonies ; the 
foundation stones of his edifice must lie open to common 
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view, or his friends will hesitate to trust themselves 
beneath the roof. 

From periodical literature the general reader deems 
himself entitled to expect amusement, and some degree 
of information, and if the writer can convey any in- 
struction at the same time and without demanding any 
additional thought (as the Irishman, in the hackneyed 
jest, is said to have passed off a light guinea between 
two good balance), this supererogatory merit will not 
perhaps be taken amiss. Now amusement in and for 
itself may be afforded by the gratification either of the 
curiosity or of the passions. I use the former word as 
distinguished from the love of knowledge, and the latter 
in distinction from those emotions which arise in well- 
ordered minds, from the perception of truth or falsehood, 
virtue or vice : — emotions, which are always preceded by 
thought, and Unked with improvement. Again, all in- 
formation pursued without any wish of becoming wiser 
or better thereby, I class among the gratifications of 
mere curiosity, whether it be sought for in a light novel 
or a grave history. We may therefore omit the word 
information, as included either in amusement or in- 
struction. 

The present work is an experiment; not whether a 
writer may honestly overlook the one, or successfully 
omit the other, of the two elements themselves, which 
serious readers at least persuade themselves that they 
pursue ; but whether a change might not be hazarded 
of the usual order, in which periodical writers have in 
general attempted to convey them. Having myself ex- 
perienced that no delight either in kind or degree is 
equal to that which accompanies the distinct perception 
of a fundamental truth, relative to our moral being ; 
having, long after the completion of what is ordinarily 
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called a learned education, discovered a new world of 
intellectual profit opening on me — ^not from any new 
opinions, but lying, as it were, at the roots of those 
which I had been taught in childhood in my catechism 
and spelling-book ; there arose a soothing hope in my 
mind that a lesser public might be found, composed of 
persons susceptible of the same delight, and desirous of 
attaining it by the same process. I heard a whisper too 
from within, (I trust that it proceeded from conscience, 
not vanity,) that a duty was performed in the endeavour 
to render it as much easier to them, than it had been 
to me, as could be eflPected by the united efforts of my 
understanding and imagmation. 

Actuated by this impulse, the writer wishes, in the 
following essays, to convey not instruction merely, but 
fundamental instruction ; not so much to show the 
reader this or that fact, as to kindle his own torch for 
him, and leave it to himself to choose the particular 
objects, which he might wish to examioe by its light. 
The Friend does not indeed exclude from his plan occa- 
sional interludes, and vacations of innocent entertain- 
ment and promiscuous information, but still in the main 
he proposes to himself the communication of such delight 
as rewards the march of truth, rather than to collect the 
flowers which diversify its track, in order to present 
them apart from the homely, yet foodfal or medicinablCj 
herbs, among which they had grown. To refer men's 
opinions to their absolute principles, and thence their 
feelings to the appropriate objects, and in their due 
degrees ; and finally, to apply the principles thus ascer- 
tained, to the formation of steadfast convictions concern- 
ing the most important questions of politics, morality, 
and religion — these are to be the objects and the contents 
of his work. 
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Themes like these not eyen the genins of a Plato or a 
Bacon could render intelligible, withont demanding from 
the reader thought sometimes, and attention generally. 
By thought I here mean the Toluntary prodnction in our 
own minds of those states of consciousness, to which, 
as to his fundamental &cts, the writer has referred us : 
while attention has for its object the order and connection 
of thoughts and inures, each of which is in itself already 
and femiliarly known. Thus the elements of geometry 
require attention only ; but the analysis of our primary 
faculties, and the inyestigation of all the absolute grounds 
of religion and morals, are impossible without energies 
of thought in addition to the effOTt of attention. The 
Friend will not attempt to disguise from his readers that 
both attention and thought are efforts, and the latter a 
most difficult and laborious effort ; nor from himself that 
to require it often or for any continuance of time, is 
incompatible with the nature of the present publication, 
even were it less incongruous than it unfortunately is 
with the present habits and pursuits of Englishmen. 
Accordingly I shall be on my guard to make the essays 
as few as possible, which would require from a well- 
educated reader any energy of thought and Toluntar}' 
abstraction. 

But attention, I confess, wiU be requisite throughout, 
except in the excursive and miscellaneous essays that 
will be found interposed between each of the three main 
divisions of the work. On whatever subject the mind 
feels a lively interest, attention, though always an effort, 
becomes a delightful effort. I should be quite at ease, 
could I secure for the whole work as much of it, as a 
card party of earnest wMst-players often expend in a 
single evening, or a lady in the making-up of a ^shion- 
able dress. But where no interest previously eiiste, 
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attention (as every schoolmaster knows) can be procured 
only by terror : which is the true reason why the 
majority of mankind learn nothing systematically, except 
as schoolboys or apprentices. 

Happy shall I be, from other motives besides those of 
self-interest, if no fault or deficiency on my part shall 
prevent the work from furnishing a presumptive prooi^ 
that there are still to be found amons: us a respectable 
number of readers who are desirous to derive pleasure 
from the consciousness of being instructed or meliorated : 
and who feel a sufficient interest as to the foundations 
of their own opinions in literature, politics, morals, and 
religion, to afford that degree of attention, without which, 
however men may deceive themselves, no actual progress 
ever was or ever can be made in that knowledge, which 
supplies at once both strength and nourishment. 
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AAA* CU9 wap4^a0oy r^v "rix^^ "mph crov, rh wparov fuv €v0us 
OtSoiMTotv vwh KOfivourfuirav, Ktd ^fjuirw hrax^Vn 
^'Itrxyoya ft^K wpunurrov atrH)v, koL rh fidpos cup€l^x)r, 
*EirvAA(ois teal ircpurdrois tcdi TcvrAioicri fuicpois 
Xu\htf BiSohs <rT69fiv\fidTav, &vh fiifiXutv, dv* iiOwy. 

Abistoph. Banse, 939. 

IMITATION.* 

When I received the Muse from yon, I fonnd her pnffed and pampered, 
With pompons sentences and terms, a cumbrons huge yirago. 
My fii^ attention was applied to make her look genteelly, 
And bring her to a moderate bulk by dint of lighter diet, 
I fed her with plain household phrase, and cool &miliar salad. 
With water-gmel episode, with sentimental jelly, 
With moral mince-meat : till at length I brought her within compass. 

Fbe&b. 

In the preceding essay I named the present under- 
taking an experiment. The explanation will be found in 
the following letter, written to a correspondent during 
the first attempt, and before the plan was discontinued 
firom an original error in the mode of circulation. 

TO 



When I first undertook the present publication for the 
sake and with the avowed object of referring men in all 

* This imitation is printed here by permission of the author, frt)m 
a series of free translations of selected scenes from Aristophanes : a 
work, of which (should the author be persuaded to make it public) it 
is my deliberate judgment, that it wiU form an important epoch in 
English literature, and open out sources of metrical and rhythmical 
wealth in the very heart of our language, of which few, if any, among 
us are aware. 
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things to principles or fdndamental truths, I was well 
aware of the obstacles which the plan itself would oppose 
to my success. For in order to the regular attainment 
of this object, all the driest and least attractive essays 
must appear in the beginning, and thus subject me to 
the necessity of demanding effort or soliciting patience 
in that part of the work, where it was most my interest 
to secure the confidence of my readers by winning their 
favour. Though I dared warrant for the pleasantness of 
the journey on the whole ; though I might promise that 
the road would, for the far greater part of it, be found 
plain and easy, that it would pass through countries of 
various prospect, and that at every stage there would be 
a change of company ; it still remained a heavy disadvan- 
tage, that I had to start at the foot of a high and steep 
hill : and I foresaw, not without occasional feelings of 
despondency, that during the slow and laborious ascent 
it would require no common management to keep -my 
passengers in good humour with the vehicle and its 
driver. As far as this inconvenience could be palliated 
by sincerity and previous confession, I have no reason to 
accuse myself of neglect. In the prospectus* of The 
Friend, which for this cause I reprinted and annexed to 
the first essay, I felt it my duty to inform such as might 
be inclined to patronise the publication, that I must 
submit to be esteemed dull by those who sought chiefly 
for amusement : and this I hazarded as a general confes- 
sion, though in my own mind I felt a cheerful confidence 
that it would apply almost exclusively to the earlier 
essays. I could not therefore be surprised, however 
much I may have been depressed, by the frequency with 
which you hear The Friend complained of for its abstruse- 

* See Appendix to Vol. III. — Ed. 
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nesa and obscurity ; nor did the Mghly flattering expres- 
sions, with whicsh you accompanied your conununication, 
prevent me from feeling its truth to the whole extent. 

An author's pen, like children's legs, improves by 
exercise. That part of the blame which rests on myself, 
I am exerting my best faculties to remove. A man long 
accustomed to silent and solitary meditation, in propor- 
tion as he increases the power of thinking in long and 
connected trains, is apt to lose or lessen the talent of 
communicating his thoughts with grace and perspicuity. 
Doubtless too, I have in some measure injured my style, 
in respect to its facility and populariiy, from having 
ahnost confined my reading, of late years, to the works of 
the ancients and those of the elder writers in the modem 
languages. We insensibly imitate what we habitually 
admire ; and an aversion to the e|»grammatic unconnected 
periods of the fashionable Anglo-Gallican taste has too 
often made me willing to forget, that the stately march 
and difficult evolutions, which characterize the eloquence 
of Hooker, Bacon, Milton, and Jeremy Taylor, are, not- 
withstanding their intrinsic excellence, still less suited to 
a periodical essay. This fault I am now endeavouring to 
correct ; though I can never so far sacrifice my judgment 
to the desire of being immediately popular, as to cast my 
sentences in the French moulds, or affect a style which an 
ancient critic would have deemed purposely invented for 
persons troubled with the asthma to read, and for those 
to comprehend who labour under the more pitiable 
asthma of a short-witted intellect. It cannot but be 
injurious to the human mind never to be called into 
effort : the habit of receiving pleasure without any 
exertion of thought, by the mere excitement of curiosity 
and sensibility, may be justly ranked among the worst 
effects of habitual novel-reading. It is true that these 
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short and unconnected sentences are easily and instantly 
understood : but it is equally true, that wanting all the 
cement of thought as well as of style, all the connections 
and (if you will forgive so trivial a metaphor) all the 
hooks-and-eyes of the memory, they are as easily for- 
gotten : or rather, it is sc&rcely possible that they should 
be remembered. — ^Nor is it less true, that those who 
confine their reading to such books dwarf their own 
fa<julties, and finaUy reduce their understandings to a 
deplorable imbecility : the fact you luention, and which I 
shall hereafter make use of, is a fair instance and a 
striking iUustration. Like idle morning visitors, the 
brisk and breathless periods hurry in and hurry off in 
quick and profitless succession; each indeed for the 
moments of its stay prevents the pain of vacancy, while 
it indulges the love of sloth ; but all together they leave 
the mistress of the house (the soul, I mean) flat and ex- 
hausted, incapable of attending to her own concerns, and 
imfitted for the conversation of more rational guests. 

I know you will not suspect me of fostermg so idle a 
hope, as that of obtaining acquittal by recrimination ; or 
think that I am attacking one fault, in order that its 
opposite may escape notice in the noise and smoke of the 
battery. On the contrary, I shall do my best> and even 
niake all allowable sacrifices, to render my manner more 
attractive and my matter more generally interesting. In 
the establishment of principles and fundamental doctrines, 
I must of necessity require the attention of my reader to 
become my fellow-labourer. The primary facts essential 
to the intelligibility of my principles I can prove to 
others only as far as I can prevail on them to retire into 
themselves and make their own mmds the objects of 
their steadfast attention. But, on the other hand, I feel 
too deeply the importance of the convictions, which first 
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impelled me to the present undertaking, to leaTe un- 
attempted any hononrable means of recommending them 
to as wide a circle as possible. 

Hitherto I haye been ^nployed in laying the founda- 
tion of my work. Bnt ihe proper merit of a foundation 
is its massiyeness and solidity. * The conveniences and 
ornaments, the gilding and stucco work, the sunshine 
and sunny prospects, will come with the superstructure. 
Yet I dare not flatter myself that any endeayours of 
mine, compatible with the duty I owe to truth and the 
hope of permanent utility, will render The Friend 
agreeable to the majority of what is called the reading 
public I neyer expected it. How indeed could I, 
when I was to borrow so little fix)m ihe influence of 
passing events, and when I had absolutely excluded fixnn 
my plan all appeals to personal curiosity and personal 
interests ? Yet even this is not my greatest impediment. 
No real information can be conveyed, no important errors 
rectified, no widely injurious prejudices rooted up, with- 
out requiring some effort of thought on the part of the 
reader. But the obstinate (and toward a contemporary 
writer, the contemptuous) aversion to intellectual effort 
is the mother evil of all which I had proposed to war 
against, the queen bee in the hive of our errors and 
misfortunes, both private and nationaL To solicit the 
attention of those, on whom these debilitating causes 
have acted to their fiill extent, would be no less absurd 
than to recommend exercise with the dumb bells, as the 
only mode of cure, to a patient paralytic in both arms* 
You well know, tiiat my expectations were more modest 
as well as more rations^. I hoped, that my readers in 
general would be aware of the impracticability of suiting 
every essay to every taste in any period of the work ; and 
that they would not attribute wholly to the author, but 

TOL. I. M 
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in part to the necessity of his plan, the austerity and 
absence of the lighter graces in the first fifteen or twenty 
numbers. In my cheerfal moods I sometimes flattered 
myself, that a few even among those, who foresaw that my 
lucubrations would at all times require more attention 
than from the nature of their own employments they 
could aflPord them, might yet find a pleasure in supports 
ing The Friend during its infancy, so as to give it a 
chance of attracting the notice of others, to whom its 
style and subjects might be better adapted. But my 
main anchor was the hope, that when circumstances 
gradually enabled me to adopt the ordinary means of 
making the publication generally known, there might 
be found throughout the kingdom a sufficient number of 
meditative minds, who, entertaining similar convictions 
with myself, and gratified by the prospect of seeing them 
reduced to form and system, would take a warm interest 
in the work from the very circumstance, that it wanted 
those allurements of transitory interests, which render 
particular patronage superfluous, and for the brief season 
of their blow and fragrance attract the eye of thousands, 
who would pass unregarded 

flowers 



Of sober tint, and herbs of med*cinable powers. 



In these three introductory essays the Friend has 
endeavoured to realize his promise of giving an honest 
bill of fare, both as to the objects and the style of the 
work. With reference to both I conclude with a pro- 
phecy of Simon Grynasus, from his premonition to the 
candid reader, prefixed to Ficinus's translation of Plato, 
published at Leyden, 1557. How far it has been gra- 
dually fulfilled in this country since the Kevolution in 
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1688, I leave to my candid and intelligent readers to 
detennine :— 

Ac doJet mihi qutdem deUciis literarum inescatos subito 
jam homines adeo esse, jp'cesertim qui GJiristianos se pro- 
Jitentur, ut legere nisi quod ad presentem gustmn facit, 
sustineant nihil: unde et discijplince et phihsophia ipsa 
jam fere prorsus etiam a doctis negliguntur. Quod quidem 
propositum studiorum nisi muture corrigetur, tarn magnum 
rebus incommodum dahit, quam dedit harharies olim. 
Pertmax res larharies est^fateor; sed minus potest tarmn, 
quam ilia persuasa prudentia literarum si rations caret, 
sapientice virtutisque specie misere lectores circumdmens. 

4k 4k 4k 

Succedet igitur, ut arlitror, Mud ita multo post, pro 
rusticana somili nostri ruditate, captatrix ilia blandito- 
qusntia, robur animi virilis omne, omnem virtutem mas- 
culam, profiigatura, nisi cavetur* 

In very truth, it grieveth me that men, those espe- 
cially who profess themselves to be Christians, should be 
so taken with the sweet baits of literature that they can 
endure to read nothing but what gives them immediate 
gratification, no matter how low or sensual it may be. 
Consequently, the more austere and disciplinary branches 
of philosophy itself are almost wholly neglected, even by 
the learned. — A course of study (if such reading, with 
such a purpose in view, could deserve that name) which, 
if not corrected in time, will occasion worse consequences 
than even barbarism did in the times of our forefathers. 
Barbarism is, I own, a wilftil headstrong thing ; but with 
all its blind obstinacy it has less power of doing harm 

* In the original of this passage, the words gvlam and mortales 
stand respectlTely for prcesentem gustum and lectwes, — Ed. 

2 
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than this self-sufficient, self-satisfied plain good common- 
sense sort of writing, this prudent saleable popular style 
of composition, if it be deserted by reason and scientific 
insight ; pitiably decoying the minds of men by an 
imposing shew of amiableness, and practical wisdom, so 
that the delig^^ied reader knowing nothing knows all 
about almost everything. There will succeed, therefore, 
in my opinion, and that too within no long time, to the 
rudeness and rusticity of our age, that ensnaring mere- 
tricious populamess in literature, with all the tricksy 
humilities of the ambitious candidates for the ^rourable 
suffrages of the judicious public, which if we do not take 
good care will break up and scatter before it all robust- 
ness and manly vigour of intellect, all masculine fortitude 
of virtue. 



^^ 
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Si modo qucB ncUv/ra et ratione concessa sirUf aasumpserimtu, prcB' 
sumptionis suapicio a nobis quam longiasime abesse debet. Multa 
antiquUfUi^ nobwmet nihil, arrogamui, NihUne vosf Nihil meh&r- 
cuU, nin quod omnia omni cmimo veritati arrogamua et aanctimonioe, 

Ulr. Rmov. De Controversiis. 

If we assame only what nature and reason have granted, with no 
shadow of right can we be suspected of presumption. To antiquity we 
arrogate many things, to ourselves nothing. Nothing ? Aye nothing : 
unless indeed it be, that with all our strength we arrogate all things 
to truth and moral purity. 

It has been remarked by the celebrated Haller, that 
we are deaf while we are yawning. The same act of 
drowsiness that stretches open onr mouths, closes our 
ears. It is much the same in acts of the understanding. 
A lazy half-attention amounts to a mental yawn. Where 
then a subject, that demands thought, has been thought- 
fully treated, and with an exact and patient derivation 
from its principles, we must be willing to exert a portion 
of the same effort, and to think with the author, or the 
author will have thought in vain for us. It makes little 
difference for the time being, whether there be an hiatus 
oscitans in the reader's attention, or an hiatus lacry- 
mdbilis in the author's manuscript. When this occurs 
during the perusal of a work of known authority and 
established fame, we honestly lay the fault on our own 
deficiency, ©r on the unfitness of our present mood ; but 
when it is a epntemporary production, over which we 
hflfvd boen'iKiidduig, ji is far. u^ore pleasant to pronounce 
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it insTiflferably dull and obscure. Indeed, as charity 
begins at home, it would be unreasonable to expect that 
a reader should charge himself with lack of intellect, 
when the effect may be equally weU accounted for by 
declaring the author unintelligible ; or that he should 
accuse his ovm inattention, when by half a dozen phrases 
of abuse, as " heavy stuff, metaphysical jargon, &c.," he 
can at once excuse his laziness, and gratify his pride, 
scorn, and envy. To similar impulses we must attribute 
the praises of a true modem reader, when he meets with 
a work in the true modem taste : namely, either in 
skipping, unconnected, short-winded, asthmatic sentences, 
as easy to be understood as impossible to be remembered, 
in which the merest common-place acquires a momentary 
poignancy, a pretty titillating sting, from affected point 
and wilftd antithesis : or else in stmtting and rounded 
periods, in which the emptiest truisms are blown up into 
illustrious bubbles by help of film and inflation. "Aye ! " 
(quoth the delighted reader) " this is sense, this is 
genius ! this I understand and admire ! I have thought 
the very same a hundred times myself!" In other 
words, this man has reminded me of my ovm cleverness, 
and therefore I admire him. ! for one piece of 
egotism that presents itself under its own honest bare 
face of I myself I, there are fifty that steal out in the 
mask of tu-isms and ille-isms I 

It has ever been my opinion, that an excessive solici- 
tude to avoid the use of our first personal pronoun more 
often has its source in conscious selfishness than in true 
self-oblivion. A quiet observer of human follies may 
often amuse or sadden his thoughts by detecting a per- 
petual feeling of purest egotism through a long mas- 
querade of disguises, the half of which, had old Proteus 
been master of as many, would have wearied out the 
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patience of Menelaus. I say, the patience only : for it 
wonld ask more than the simplicity of Polypheme, with 
his one eye extinguished, to be deceived by so poor a 
repetition of Nobody. Yet I can with strictest truth 
assure my readers that with a pleasure combined with a 
sense of weariness I see the nigh approach of that point 
of my labours, in which I can convey my opinions and 
the workings of my heart without reminding the reader 
obtrusively of myself. But the frequency, with which I 
have spoken in my own person, recalls my apprehensions 
to the second danger, which it was my hope to guard 
against ; the probable charge of arrogance, or presump- 
tion, both for daring to dissent from the opinions of 
great authorities, and, in my following numbers perhaps, 
from the general opinion concerning the true value of 
certain authorities deemed great. The word, presump- 
tion, I appropriate to the internal feeling, and arrogance 
to the way and manner of outwardly expressing our- 
selves. 

As no man can rightfully be condemned without refer- 
ence to some definite law, by the knowledge of which he 
might have avoided the given fault, it is necessary so to 
define the constituent qualities and conditions of arro- 
gance, that a reason may be assignable why we pro- 
nounce one man guilty and acquit another. For merely 
to call a person arrogant or most arrogant, can convict 
no one of the vice except perhaps the accuser. I remem- 
ber, when a young man who had left his books and a 
glass of water to join a convivial party, each of whom 
had nearly finished his second bottle, was pronounced 
very drunk by the whole party — ^he looked so strange 
and pale ! Many a man, who has contrived to hide his 
ruling passion or predominant defect from himself, will 
betray the same to dispassionate observers, by his prone- 
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ness on all occasions to suspect or accuse others of it 
Now arrogance and presumption, like all other moral 
qualities, must be shewn by some act or conduct : and 
this too must be an act that implies, if not an immediate 
concurrence of the will, yet some faulty constitution of 
the moral habits. For all criminality supposes its essen- 
tials to have been within the power of the. agent. Either 
therefore the facts adduced do of themselves convey the 
whole proof of the charge, and the question rests on the 
truth or accuracy with which they have been stated ; 
or they acquire their character from the circumstances. 
I have looked into a ponderous review of the corpuscular 
philosophy by a Sicilian Jesuit, in which the acrimonious 
Father frequently expresses his doubt, whether he should 
pronounce Boyle or Newton more impious than presump- 
tuous, or more presumptuous than impious. They had 
both attacked the reigniug opinions on most important 
subjects, opinions sanctioned by the greatest names of 
antiquity, and by the general suffrage of their learned 
contemporaries or immediate predecessors. Locke was 
assailed with a full cry for his presumption in having 
deserted the philosophical system at that time generally 
received by the universities of Europe ; and of late years 
Dr. Priestley bestowed the epithets of arrogant and 
iQSolent on Reid, Beattie, &c., for presumiug to arraign 
certain opinions of Mr. Locke, himself repaid in kiud by 
many of his own countrymen for his theological novel- 
ties. It will scarcely be affirmed, that these accusations 
were all of them just, or that any of them were fit or 
courteous. Must we therefore say, that in order to avow 
doubt or disbelief of a popular persuasion without arro- 
gance, it is required that* the dissentient should know 
himself to possess the genius, and foreknow that Tie 
should acquire the reputation, of Locke, Newton, Boyle, 
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or eyen of a Beid or Beattie ? But as this knowledge 
and prescience are impossible in the strict sense of the 
words, and conld mean no more than a strong inward 
conviction, it is manifest that such a role, if it were nni- 
yersally established, would encourage the presumptuous, 
and condemn modest and humble minds alone to silence. 
And as this silence could not acquit the individual's own 
mind of presumption, unless it were accompanied by 
conscious acquiescence ; modesty itself must become an 
inert quality, which even in private society never dis- 
plays its charms more unequivocally than in its mode of 
reconciling moral deference with intellectual courage, and 
general diffidence with sincerity in the avowal of the 
particular conviction. 

We must seek then elsewhere for the true marks, by 
which presumption or arrogance may be detected, and on 
which the charge may be grounded with little hazard 
of mistake or injustice. And as I confine my present 
observations to literature, I deem such criteria neither 
difficult to determine nor to apply. The first mark, as it 
appears to me, is a frequent bare assertion of opinions 
not generally received, without condescending to prefix 
or annex the &cts and reasons on which such opinions 
were formed ; especially if this absence of logical cour- 
tesy is supplied by contemptuous or abusive treatment of 
such as happen to doubt oi^ or oppose, the decisive ipse 
dixi. But to assert, however nakedly, that a passage in a 
lewd novel, in which the Sacred Writings are denounced 
as more likely to pollute the young and innocent mind 
than a romance notorious for its indecency — ^to assert, I 
say, that such a passage argues equal impudence and 
ignorance in its author, at the time of writing and pub- 
lishing it — ^this is not arrogance ; although to a vast 
majority of the decent part of our countrymen it would 
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be superfluous as a truism, if it were exclusively an 
author's business to convey or revive knowledge, and not 
sometimes his duty to awaken the indignation of his 
reader by the expression of his own. 

A second species of this unamiable quality, which has 
been often distinguished by the name of Warburtonian 
arrogance, betrays itself, not as in the former, by proud 
or petulant omission of proof or argument, but by the 
habit of ascribing weakness of intellect, or want of taste 
and sensibility, or hardness of heart, or corruption of 
moral principle, to all who deny the truth of the doc- 
trine, or the suflGlciency of the evidence, or the fairness of 
the reasoning adduced in its support. This is indeed not 
essentially different from the first, but assumes a separate 
character from its accompaniments : for though both the 
doctrine and its proofs may have been legitimately sup- 
plied by the understanding, yet the bitterness of personal 
crimination will resolve itself into naked assertion. We 
are, therefore, authorized by experience, and justified on 
the principle of self-defence and by the law of fair retali- 
ation, in attributing it to a vicious temper arrogant from 
irritability, or irritable from arrogance. This learned 
arrogance admits of many gradations, and is aggravated 
or palliated, accordingly as the point in dispute has been 
more or less controverted, as the reasoning bears a 
smaller or greater proportion to the virulence of the 
personal detraxition, and as the person or parties, who are 
the objects of it, are more or less respected, more or less 
worthy of respect.* 

* Had the author of the Divine Legation of Moses more skilfuUy 
appropriated his coarse eloquence of abuse, his customary assurances 
of the idiotcy, both in head and heart, of all his opponents ; if he had 
employ^ those vigorous arguments of his own vehement humour in 
the defence of truths acknowledged and reverenced by learned men in 
general ; or if he had confined them to the names of Chubb, Woolston, 
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Lastly, it must be admitted as a just imputation of 
presumption when an individual obtrudes on the public 
eye, with aU the high pretensions of originality, opinions 
and observations, in regard to which he must plead 
wilfid ignorance in order to be acquitted of dishonest 
plagiarism. On the same seat must the writer be placed, 
who in a disquisition on any important subject proves, 
by falsehoods either of omission or of positive error, that 
he has neglected to possess himself, not only of the infor- 
mation requisite for this particular subject, but even 
of those acquirements, and that general knowledge, 
which could alone authorize him to commence a public 
instructor. This is an office which caonot be procured 
gratis. The industry, necessaiy for the due exercise of 
its functions, is its purchase money ; and the absence or 
insufficiency of the same is so far a species of dishonesty, 
and implies a presumption in the literal as well as the 
ordinary sense of the word. He has taken a thing before 
he had acquired any right or title thereto. 



and other precursors of Thomas Payne ; we should perhaps still cha- 
racterize his mode of controversy by its rude violence, but not so often 
have heard his name nsed, even by those who have never read his 
writings, as a proverbial expression for learned arrogance. But when 
a novel and doubtful hypothesis of his own formation was the citadel 
to be defended, and his mephitic hand-granados were thrown with the 
fury of lawless despotism at the fair reputation of a Sykes and a 
Lardner, we not only confirm the verdict of his independent contem- 
poraries, bnt cease to wonder, that arrogance should render men objects 
of contempt in many, and of aversion in all, instances, when it was 
capable of hurrying a Ghnstian teacher of equal talents and learning 
into a slanderous vulgarity, which escapes our disgust only when we 
see the writer's own reputation the sole victim. But throughout his 
great work, and the pamphlets in which he supported it, he always 
seems to write as if he had deemed it a duty of decorum to publish 
his &ncies on the Mosaic Law as the Law itself was delivered, that is, 
in thunders and lightnings : or as if he had applied to his own book 
instead of the sacred mount, the menace — There shall not a hand touch 
it hut he ihaU surely he stoned or shot through. 
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If in addition to this unfitness which eyery man pos- 
sesses the means of ascertaining, his aim should be to 
unsettle a general belief closely connected with public 
aud private quiet ; and if his language and manner be 
avowedly calculated for the illiterate, and perhaps licen- 
tious, part of his countrymen ; disgusting as his pre- 
sumption must appear, it is yet lost or evanescent in the 
close neighbourhood of his guilt. That Hobbes trans- 
lated Homer into English verse and published his 
translation, furnishes no positive evidence of his self- 
conceit, though it implies a great lack of self-knowledge 
and of acquaintance with the nature of poetry.* A 
strong wish often imposes itself on the mind for an 
actual power ; the mistake is favoured by the innocent 
pleasure derived from the exercise of versification, per- 
haps by the approbation of intimates ; and the candidate 
asks from more impartial readers that sentence, which 
nature has, not enabled him to anticipate. But when 
the philosopher of Malmesbury waged war with "WaUis 
and the fundamental truths of pure geometry, every 
instance of his gross ignorance and utter misconception 
of the very elements of the science he proposed to 
confute, furnished an unanswerable fax3t in proof of his 
high presumption ; and the confident and insulting 
language of the attack leaves the judicious reader in 
as little doubt of his gross arrogance. An illiterate 
mechanic, who mistaking some disturbance of his nerves 
for a miraculous call proceeds alone to convert a tribe of 
savages, whose language he can have no natural means 

* At the time I wrote this essay, and indeed till the present montii, 
December, 1818, I had never seen Hobbes* translation of the Odyssey, 
which, I now find, is by no means to be spoken of contemptuously. 
It is doubtless as mnch too ballad-like, as the later y^psions are too 
epic ; but still, on the whole, it leaves a much truer improBsion of the 
original. 
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of acquiring, may have been misled by impulses very 
diflPerent from those of high self opinion ; but the illi- 
terate perpetrator of the * Age of Reason ' must have had 
his very conscience stupified by the habitual intoxication 
of presumptuous arrogance, and his common-sense over- 
clouded by the vapours from his heart. 

As long therefore as I obtrude no unsupported asser- 
tions on my readers ; and as long as I state my opinions, 
and the evidence which induced or compelled me to 
adopt them, with calmness and that diffidence in myself, 
which is by no means incompatible with a firm belief in 
the justness of the opinions themselves ; while I attack 
no man's private life from any cause, and detract from no 
man's honours in his public character, from the truth of 
his doctrines, or the merits of his compositions, without 
detailing all my reasons and resting the result solely on 
the arguments adduced ; while I moreover explain fully 
the motives of duty, which influenced me in resolving to 
institute such investigation ; while I confine all asperity 
of censure, and all expressions of contempt, to gross 
violations of truth, honour, and decency, to the base 
corrupter and the detected slanderer ; while I write on 
no subject which I have not studied with my best atten- 
tion, on no subject which my education and acquirements 
have incapacitated me from properly understanding ; and 
above all while I approve myself, alike in praise and in 
blame, in close reasoning and in impassioned declama- 
tion, a steady friend to the two best and surest friends of 
all men, truth and honesty ; I will not fear an accusation 
of either presumption or arrogance from the good and 
the wise. I shall pity it from the weak, and welcome it 
fi\)m the wicked. 
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Tn eodem pectore nullum est honestorum turpiumque consortium : et 
cogitare optima simvZ ac deterrima nan magis est unius animi quam 
ejusdem hominis honum esse ac malwm. — Quinoiilian.* 

There is no fellowsHp of honour and baseness in the same breast ; 
and to combine the best and the worst designs is no more possible in 
one mind, than it is for the same man to be at the same instant 
virtnous and vicious. 

Cognitio veritatis omnia falsa, si modo proferantuTf etiam qucB 
prius inaudita era/nt, dt dijudicare et subvertere idonea est. 

AuousTiv. 

A knowledge of the truth is equal to the task both of discerning and 
of confuting all false assertions and erroneous arguments, though never 
before met with, if only they may freely be brought forward. 

I HAVE said, that my very system compels me to make 
every fair appeal to the feelings, the imagination, and 
even the fancy. If these are to be withholden from the 
sendee of truth, virtue, and happiness, to what purpose 
were they given ? In whose service are they retained ? 
I have indeed considered the disproportion of human 
passions to their ordinary objects among the strongest 
internal evidence of our future destination, and the 
attempt to restore them to their rightful claimants, the 
most imperious duty and the noblest task of genius. 
The verbal enunciation of this master truth could 
scarcely be new to me at any period of my life since 
earliest youth ; but I well remember the particular 

* XII. I. i.—Ed, 
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time, when the words first became more than words to 
me, when they incorporated with a Uving conviction, and 
took their place among the realities of my being. On 
some wide common or open heath, peopled with ant-hills, 
during some one of the gray cloudy days of late autumn, 
many of my readers may have noticed the effect of a 
sudden and momentary flash of sunshine on all the count- 
less little animals within his view, aware too that the self- 
same influence was darted co-instantaneously over all 
their swarming cities as far as his eye could reach ; may 
have observed, with what a kindly force the gleam stirs 
and quickens them all, and will have experienced no 
unpleasurable shock of feeling in seeing myriads of 
myriads of living and sentient beings united at the same 
moment in one gay sensation, one joyous activity ! But 
awful indeed is the same appearance in a multitude of 
rational beings, our fellow-men, in whom too the effect is 
produced not so much by the external occasion as from 
the active quality of their own thoughts. I had walked 
from Gottingen in the year 1799, to witness the arrival 
of the Queen of Prussia, on her visit to the Baron von 
Hartzberg's seat, five miles from the University. The 
spacious outer court of the palace was crowded with men 
and women, a sea of heads, with a number of children 
rising out of it from their fathers' shoulders. After a 
buzz of two hours' expectation, the avant courier rode at 
full speed into the court. At the loud cracks of his long 
whip and the trampling of his horse's hoofs, the universal 
shock and thrill of emotion — I have not language to 
convey it — expressed as it was in such manifold looks, 
gestures, and attitudes, yet with one and the same feeling 
in the eyes of all ! Recovering from the first inevitable 
contagion of sympathy, I involuntarily exclaimed, though 
in a language to myself alone intelligible, " man, ever 
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nobler than thy circumstances I Spread bnt the mist of 
obscure feeling over any fonn, and even a woman inca- 
pable of blessing or of injuring thee shall be welcomed 
with an intensity of emotion adequate to the recepti(Hi of 
the Redeemer of the world ! " 

To a creature so highly, so fearfully gifted, — ^who, 
alienated as he is by a sorcery scarcely less mysterious 
than the nature on which it is exercised, yet, like the 
fabled son of Jove in the evil day of his sensual bewitch- 
ment, lifts the spindles and distaffs of Omphale with the 
arm of a giant — ^to such a creature truth is self-restora- 
tion : for that which is the correlative of truth, the 
existence of absolute life, is the only object which can 
attract toward it the whole depth and mass of his fluctu- 
ating being, and alone therefore can unite calnmess with 
elevation. But it must be truth without alloy and 
unsophisticated. It is by the agency of indistinct con- 
ceptions, as the counterfeits of the ideal and transcendant^ 
that evil and vanity exercise their tyranny on the feelings 
of man. The powers of darkness are politic if not wisej 
but surely nothing can be more irrational in the pre- 
tended children of light, than to enlist themselves under 
the banners of truth, and yet rest their hopes on an 
alliance with delusion. 

As one among the numerous artifices, by which austere 
truths are to be softened down into palatable falsehoods, 
and virtue and vice, like the atoms of Epicurus, to 
receive that iusensible clinamen which is to make them 
meet each other half-way, I have an especial dislike to 
the expression, pious frauds. Piety indeed shrinks from 
the very phrase" as an attempt to mix poison with the 
cup of blessing : while the expediency of the measures 
which the words were intended to recommend or 
palliate, appears more and more suspicious, as the range 
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of our experience widens, and our acquaintance with the 
records of history becomes more extensive and accurate. 
One of the most seductive arguments of infidelity grounds 
itself on the numerous passages in the works of the 
Christian Fathers, asserting the lawftilness of deceit for 
a good purpose. For how can we rely on their testimony 
concerning the supernatural facts ? That the Fathers 
held, almost without exception, that "wholly without 
breach of duty it is allowed to the teachers and heads of 
the Christian Church to employ artifices, to intermix 
falsehoods with truths, and especially to deceive the 
enemies of the faith, provided only they hereby serve the 
interests of truth and the advantage of mankind," * is the 
unwilling confession of Ribof. St. Jerome, as is shown 
by the citations of this learned theologian, boldly attri- 
butes this management— /a?5«^^/w dispensativam — even 
to the Apostles themselves. But why speak I of the 
advantage given to the opponents of Christianity ? 
Alas ! to this doctrine chiefly, and to the practices derived 
from it, we must attribute the utter corruption of the 
religion itself for so many ages, and even now over so 
large a portion of the civilized world. By a system of 
accommodating truth to falsehood, the pastors of the 

* De ceconom. Patrum^ Integrum omnino doctorilms et coettis Chris- 
Hani antistitibus esse, vJb dolos versent, falsa veris irUermisceant, et 
imprimis rdigionis hostes fallant^ dummodo veritatis commodis et 
tuilitati inserviaiU. — I trust, I need not add, that the imputation of 
such principles of action to the first inspired propagators of Chris- 
tianity, is founded on a gross misconstruction of those passages in the 
writings of St. Paul, in which the necessity of employing diflFerent 
arguments to men of different capacities and prejudices^ is supposed 
and acceded to. In other words, St. Paul strove to speak intelligibly, 
willingly sacrificed indifferent things to matters of importance, and 
acted courteously as a man, in order to win attention as an Apostle. 
A traveller prefers for daily use the coin of the nation through which 
he is passing, to bullion or the mintage of his own country : and is this 
to justify a succeeding traveller in the use of counterfeit coin ? 

VOL. I. i> 
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Clmrch gradually changed the life and light of the Gospel 
into the very superstitions which they were conunissioned 
to disperse, and thus paganized Christianity in order 
to christen Paganism, At this very hour Europe groans 
and bleeds in consequence. 

So much in proof and exemplification of the probable 
expediency of pious deception, as suggested by its known 
and recorded consequences. An honest man, howeyer, 
possesses a clearer light than that of history. He knows, 
that by sacrificing the law of his reason to the maxim of 
pretended prudence, he purchases the sword with the loss 
of the arm that is to wield it. The duties which we owe 
to our own moral being, are the ground and condition of 
aU other duties ; and to set our nature at strife with 
itself for a good purpose, implies the same sort of 
prudence, as a priest of Diana would have manifested, 
who should have proposed to dig up the celebrated char- 
coal foundations of the mighty temple of Ephesus, in 
order to famish fiiel for the burnt offerings on its altars. 
Truth, virtue, aud happiness, may be distinguished fix)m 
each other, but cannot be divided. They subsist by a 
mutual co-inherence, which gives a shadow of divinity 
even to our human nature. Will ye speak wickedly for 
God; and talk deceitfully for himf* is a searching 
question, which most affectingly represents the grief and 
impatience of an uncorrupted mind at perceiving a good 
cause defended by ill means : and assuredly if any temp- 
tation can provoke a well regulated temper to intolerance, 
it is the shameless assertion, that truth and falsehood are 
indifferent in their own natures ; that the former is as 
often injurious (and therefore criminal) as the latter, 
and the latter on many occasions as beneficial (and con- 
sequently meritorious) as the former. 

♦ Job xiu. l.—Ed, 
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iel it inGumbent on me, theref(»^ to place nmne- 
j before my leaders in the fnllegt and clearest ligfai^ 
rhole qnesti<m of moral obligation respecting the 
innication of troth, its ertent and ocmditions. I 
1 fEdn obyiate all apprehensions eitho- of my in- 
on on the one hand, or of any insinoeie lesenre on 
»ther, by proving that the more strictly we adhefe to 
etter of the moral law in this le^^eet, the nK»e ocon- 
ily shall we reooncile that law with prodence ; thns 
ring a purity in the principle without misdiief frc«n 
practice. I would not^ I oould not daze, addre^ my 
trymen as a Mend, if I might not justifr the 
mption of that sacred title by more than mere 
[dty, by open-heartedness. Pleasure, most ofboi 
siye, may be bom of delusion. Pleasure, herself a 
sress, may pitch her tents on oichanted ground, 
happiness (or, to use a far more accurate as well as 
3 comprehensiYe term, solid well-being) can be built 
irtue alone, and must of necessity have truth for its 
idation. Add, too, the known fact tiiat the meanest 
len feels himself insulted by an unsuoo^sful attempt 
eceiye him ; and hates and despises the man who has 
npted it. What place then is left in the heart f<^ 
le to build on, if in any case we may dare practise 
tthers what we should feel as a cruel and contemptuous 
ig in our own persons ? £yery parent possesses the 
)rtunity of observing how deeply childroi resent the 
ry of a delusion ; and if mesa laugh at the &lsehoods 
. were imposed on themselves during their childhood, 
because they are not good and wise enough to con- 
plate the past in the present, and so to produce by a 
aous and thoughtful sensibility that continuity in 
r self-consciousness, which nature has made the law 
Jieir animal life. Ingratitude, sensuality, and hard- 

]> 2 
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ness of heart, all flow from this source. Men are 
ungrateful to others only when they have ceased to look 
back on their former selves with joy and tenderness. 
They exist iu fragments. Annihilated as to the past, they 
are dead to the fiiture, or seek for the proofs of it every- 
where, only not (where alone they can be found) in 
themselves. A contemporary poet has expressed and 
illustrated this sentiment with equal fineness of thought 
and tenderness of feeling : — 

My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rain-bow in the sky ! 
So was it, when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man ; « 

So let it be, when I grow old, 

Or let me die. 
The child is father of the man, 
And I would wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.* 

Wordsworth. 

Alas ! the pernicious influence of this lax morality 
extends from the nursery and the school to the cabinet 
and senate. It is a common weakness with men in power, 

* I am informed, that these very lines have been cited, as a specimen 
of despicable puerility. So much the worse for the citer. Not willingly 
in his presence would I behold the sun setting behind our mountains, 
or listen to a tale of distress or virtue ; I should be ashamed of the 
quiet tear on my own cheek. But let tiie dead bury the dead ! The 
poet sang for the living. Of what value indeed, to a sane mind, are the 
likings or dislikings of one man, grounded on the mere assertions of 
another ? Opinions formed from opinions — what are they, but clouds 
sailing under clouds, which impress shadows upon shadows ? 

Fungum pelle procul, juheo ; nam quid mihifv/ngo ? 
Conveniunt stomacho non minus ista stto. 

I was always pleased with the motto placed under the figure of the 
rosemary in old herbals : — 

ApagCj sus 1 Haud tihi spiro. 
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who hsLYQ used dissimulation saccessfallj, to form a passion 
for the use of it, dupes to the love of duping ! A pride 
is flattered by these lies. He who fencies that he must 
be perpetually stooping down to the prejudices of his 
fellow-creatures, is perpetually reminding and reassuring 
himself of his own vast superiority to them. But no 
real greatness can long co-exist with deceit. The whole 
faculties of man must be exerted in order to noble 
energies ; and he who is not earnestly sincere, lives in 
but half his being, self-mutilated, self-paralyzed. 

The latter part of the proposition, which has drawn me 
into this discussion, that, I mean, in which the morality 
of intentional falsehood is asserted, may safely be trusted 
to the reader's own moral sense. Is it a groundless 
apprehension, that the patrons and admirers of such 
publications may receive the punishment of their indis- 
cretion in the conduct of their sons and daughters ? 
The suspicion of Methodism must be expected by every 
man of rank and fortune, who carries his examination 
respecting the books which are to lie on his breakfest- 
table, farther than to their freedom from gross verbal 
indecencies, and broad avowals of Atheism in the title- 
page. For the existence of an intelligent First Cause 
may be ridiculed in the notes of one poem, or placed 
doubtfully as one of two or three possible hypotheses, in 
the very opening of another poem, and both be considered 
as works of safe promiscuous reading virgintbuspuerisque : 
and this, too, by many a father of a family, who would 
hold himself highly culpable in permitting his child to 
form habits of familiar acquaintance with a person of 
loose habits, and think it even criminal to receive into 
his house a private tutor without a previous inquiry 
concerning his opinions and principles, as well as his 
manners and outward conduct. How little I am an 
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enemy to free inquiry of the boldest kind, and in which 
the authors have differed the. most widely from my own 
convictions and the general faith, provided only the 
inquiry be conducted with that seriousness, which 
naturally accompanies the love of truth, and be evidently 
intended for the perusal of those only, who may be pre- 
sumed capable of weighing the arguments, — I shall have 
abundant occasion of proving in the course of this 
work. Quin ipsa phibsophia talilms e disputaUonibus 
non nisi bmeficium recipit, Nam si vera proponit homo 
ingeniosus veritatisque amans, nova ad earn accessio 
fiet: sin falsa^ refutatiom eorum priores tanto magis 
stabilientur.* 

The assertion, that truth is often no less dangerous 
than falsehood, sounds less offensively at the first hearing, 
only because it hides its deformity in an equivocation, or 
double meaning of the word truth. What may be rightly 
affirmed of truth, used as synonimous with verbal 
accuracy, is transferred to it in its higher sense of 
veracity. By verbal truth we mean no more than the 
correspondence of a given fact to given words. In moral 
truth, we involve likewise the intention of the speaker, 
that his words should correspond to his thoughts in the 

* Galiljsi Syst Cobm. p. 42. — Moreover, pliilosopliy itself cannot 
but derive benefit from such discussions. For if a man of genius and 
a lover of truth brings just positions before the public, there is a fresh 
accession to the stock of philosophic insight ; but if erroneous positions, 
the former truths will by their confutation be established so much the 
more firmly. 

The original is in the following words : — 

La filosofia medesima non puh se non ricever henejizio dalle nostre 
dispute ; perM se i nostri pensieri sarawno veri, nuovi acquisH si 
saranno faiii ; se falsi, col ribuUtarglij maggiormente verranno con- 
fermate U prime dottrine. — ^Dial. I. 44. Padov. 1774. — Ed. 
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sense in which he expects them to be mukretood bj 
others : and in this latter import we are alwai? supposed 
to use the word, wheneyer we spesik of troth afascdmiehr, 
or as a possible subject of moral ment or demerit It is 
yerbally true, that in the sacred Scriptures it is written : 
As is the goody so is Ois smner^ and he thai swtartfh as kt 
that feareth an oath. A man hath no better thing under 
ihe suHy than to eai^ and to Shrink, and to ho merrg. 
There is one event unto alt: the living know theg shall die, 
hut the dead know not ang ffung^ neither hart theg ang 
mare a reward* Bat he who ^onld repeat these wwds^ 
with this assurance, to an ignorant man in the hour of 
his temptation, lingering at the door of the aldiioase, co- 
hesitating as to the tc^thnonj required of him in the 
court of justice, would, spite of this rerbal truth, be a 
liar, and the murderer of his brother's eonsdence. 
Veracity, therefore, not mere accuracy ; to oonTey truth, 
not merely to say it, is the point of duty in dispute : and 
the only difficulty in the mind of an honest man arises 
from the doubt, whether more than reracity, that is, the 
truth and nothing but the truth — ^is not demanded of 
him by the law of consci^ice ; whether it does not exact 
simpliciiy ; that is, the truth only, and the whole trutlL 
If we can solve this difficulty, if we can detennine the 
conditions under which the law of uniyersal reason 
conmiands the communication of the truth independently 
of consequences, we shall th^i be enabled to judge 
whether there is any such probability of evil consequences 
from such communication, as can justify the assertion 
of its occasional cnminaliiy, as can perplex us in the 
conception, or disturb us in the performance, of our duty. 
The conscience, or effectiye reason, commands the 

* Ecdes. yiiL 15 ; iz. 2, h.^-Ed. 
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design of conveying an adequate notion of the thing 
spoken of, when this is practicable : but at all events a 
right notion, or none at all. A schoolmaster is under 
the necessity of teaching a certain rule in simple arith- 
metic empirically, — (do so and so, and the sum wiU 
always prove true) ; — the necessary truth of the rule — 
that is, that the rule having been adhered to, the sum 
must always prove trae — ^requiring a knowledge of the 
higher mathematics for its demonstration. He, however, 
conveys a right notion, though he cannot convey the 
adequate one. 
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JloXvfu^lri Kdpra fxhv a<f>€\f€if Kdpra 5i BKdirrei rhv fpi^ovra. *{i(f>€\€ei 
fuv rhv He^ibv Ikydpa, fi\dirrei 9h rhv ^iSias ifHovevyTa vav liros koI 4y 
vastrl Sfiffju^. Xp^ he Kcupov fi^rpa cihivai' (TOipiris yhp ovros tpos. El 
5^ ol %^€o Kaipov prjaiv ixovau^v ireirvufieptos aeiaouaiv, ov vapa h^xoyrcu 
iv apyirf yytifiriv, cuririy 8* f^jfoutri fitoplas. 

Anaxabchus, apad Stobsenm, Serm. zzxiv.* 

General knowledge and ready talent may be of very great benefit, 
bnt they may likewise be of very great disservice, to the possessor. 
They are highly advantageous to the man of sound judgment, and 
dexterous in applying them ; but they injure your fluent holder-forth 
on all subjects in all companies. It is necessary to know the measures 
of the time and occasion : for this is the very boundary of wisdom — 
(that by which it is defined, and distinguished from mere ability). 
But he, who without regard to the unfitness of the time and the 
audience will soar in the high region of his fiuicies with his garland and 
singing robes about him, will not acquire the credit of seriousness 
amidst frivolity, but will be condemned for his silliness, as the greatest 
idler of the company because the most unseasonable. 

The moral law, it has been shewn, permits an inade- 
quate communication of unsophisticated truth, on the 
condition that it alone is practicable, and binds us to 
silence when neither an adequate, nor even a right, 
exposition of the truth is in our power. We must first 
inquire then, — ^what is necessary to constitute, and what 
may allowably accompany, a right though inadequate 
notion, — and, secondly, what are the circumstances, from 
which we may deduce the impracticability of conveying 
even a right notion ; the presence or absence of which 
circumstances it therefore becomes our duty to ascertain. 

♦ Edit. Gaisford. —Ed, 
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In answer to the first question, the conscience demands : 
1. That it should be the wish and design of the mind to 
convey the truth only ; that if in addition to the negative 
loss implied in its inadequateness, the notion commu- 
nicated should lead to any positive error, the cause should 
lie in the fault or defect of the recipient, not of the 
communicator, whose paramount duty, whose inalienable 
right, it is to preserve his own integrity,* the integral 
character of his own moral being. Self-respect ; the 
reverence which he owes to the presence of humanity in 
the person of his neighbour ; the reverential upholding 
of the faith of man in man ; gratitude for the particular 
act of confidence ; and reUgious awe for the divine pur- 
poses in the gift of language ; are duties too sacred and 
important to be sacrificed to the guesses of an individual, 

* The best and most forcible sense of a word is often that, which is 
contained in its etymology. The author of the poems, the Synagogue, 
frequently affixed to Herbert's Temple, gives lie original purport of 
the word ^integrity,' in the following lines of the fourth stanza of the 
eighth poem ; * 

Next to sincerity, remember stUl, 

Thou must resolve upon integrity. 

God will have aU thou hast, thy mind, thy will, 

Thy thoughts, thy words, thy works. — 

And again, after some verses on constancy and humility, the poem 
concludes with — 

He that desires to see 
The face of God, in his religion must 
Sincere, entire, constant, and humble be. 

Having mentioned the name of Herbert, that model of a man, a 
gentleman, and a clergyman, let me add, that the quaintness of some 
of his thoughts, not of his diction, than which nothing can be more 
pure, manly, and unaffected, has blinded modem readers to the great 
general merit of his poems, which are for the most part exquisite in 
their kind. 

♦ Church-Porch.— -Cd. 
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concerning the advantages to be gained by the breach of 
them. 2. It is further required, that the supposed error 
shall not be such as will pervert or materially vitiate the 
imperfect truth, in communicating which we had unwil- 
lingly, though not perhaps unwittingly, occasioned it. 
A barbarian so instructed in the power and intelligence 
of the infinite Being as to be left wholly ignorant of his 
moral attributes, would have acquired none but erroneous 
notions even of the former. At the very best, he would 
gain only a theory to satisfy his curiosity with ; but more 
probably, would deduce the belief of a Moloch or a Baal. 
For the idea of an irresistible, invisible Being naturally 
produces terror in the mind of uninstructed and unpro- 
tected man, and with terror there wiU be associated 
whatever has been accustomed to excite it, anger, ven- 
geance, &c. ; as is proved by the mythology of aU 
barbarous nations. This must be the case with all 
organized truths ; the component parts derive their sig- 
nificance from the idea of the whole. Bolingbroke 
removed love, justice, and choice, from power and intel- 
ligence, and yet pretended to have left unimpaired the 
conviction of a Deity. He might as consistently have 
paralyzed the optic nerve, and then excused himself by 
affirming, that he had, however, not touched the eye. 

The third condition of a right though inadequate 
notion is, that the error occasioned be greatly outweighed 
by the importance of the truth communicated. The 
rustic would have little reason to thank the philosopher, 
who should give hioi true conceptions of the folly of 
believing in ghosts, omens, dreams, &c., at the price of 
abandoning his faith in divine providence, and in the 
continued existence of his fellow-creatures after their 
death. The teeth of the old serpent planted by the Cad- 
muses of French literature, under Lewis XV., produced a 
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plenteous crop of philosophers and truth-trumpeters of 
this kind, in the reign of his successor. They taught 
many truths, historical, political, physiological, and eccle- 
siastical, and diffused their notions so widely, that the 
very ladies and hairdressers of Paris became fluent ency- 
clopedists : and the sole price which their scholars paid 
for these treasures of new information, was to believe 
Christianity an imposture, the Scriptures a forgery, the 
worship, if not the belief, of God superstition, hell a fable, 
heaven a dream, our life without providence, and our 
death without hope. They became as gods as soon as 
the fruit of this Upas tree of knowledge and liberty had 
opened their eyes to perceive that they were no more 
than beasts — somewhat more cunning, perhaps, and 
abundantly more mischievous. What can be conceived 
more natural than the result, — ^that self-acknowledged 
beasts should first act, and next suffer themselves to be 
treated, as beasts. We judge by comparison. To exclude 
the great is to magnify the little. The disbelief of 
essential wisdom and goodness, necessarily prepares the 
imagination for the supremacy of cunning with malignity. 
Folly and vice have their appropriate religions, as well as 
virtue and true knowledge : and in some way or other 
fools will dance round the golden calf, and wicked men 
beat their timbrels and .kettle-drums to, — 

— Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of haman sacrifice and parents' tears. 

My feelings have led me on, and in my illustration I 
had almost lost from my view the subject to be illus- 
trated. One condition yet remains : that the error fore- 
seen shall not be of a kind to prevent or impede the after 
acquirement of that knowledge which will remove it. 
Observe, how graciously nature instructs her human 
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children. She cannot give us the knowledge derived 
from sight without occasioning us at first to mistake 
images of reflection for substances. But the very con- 
sequences of the delusion lead inevitably to its detection ; 
and out of the ashes of the error rises a new flower of 
knowledge. We not only see, but are enabled to discover 
by what means we see. So, too, we are under the neces- 
sity, in given circumstances, of mistaking a square for a 
round object ; but -ere the mistake can have any practical 
consequences, it is not only removed, but in its removal 
gives us the symbol of a new fact, that of distance. In 
a similar train of thought, though more fancifully, I 
might have elucidated the preceding condition, and have 
referred our hurrying enlighteners and revolutionary 
amputators to the gentleness of nature, in the oak and 
the beech, the dry foliage of which she pushes off only by 
the propulsion of the new buds, that supply its place. 
My friends ! a clothing even of withered leaves is better 
than bareness. 

Having thus determined the nature and conditions of 
a right notion, it remains to consider the circumstances 
which tend to render the communication of it imprac- 
ticable, and oblige us of course to abstain from the 
attempt — oblige us not to convey falsehood under the 
pretext of saying truth. These circumstances, it is plain, 
must consist either in natural or moral impediments. 
The former, including the obvious gradations of con- 
stitutional insensibility and derangement, preclude all 
temptation to misconduct, as well as all probability of 
iU consequences from accidental oversight, on the part 
of the communicator. Far otherwise is it with the 
impediments from moral causes. These demand all the 
attention and forecast of the genuine lovers of truth in 
the matter, the manner, and the time of their communi- 
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cations public and private ; and these are the ordinary 
materials of the vain and the factious, determine them in 
the choice of their audiences and of their arguments, and 
to each argument give powers not its own. They are 
distinguishable into two sources, the streams from which, 
however, most often become confluent, namely, hindrances 
from ignorance, — (I here use the word in relation to the 
habits of reasoning as well as to the previous knowledge 
requisite for the due comprehension" of the subject,) — 
and hindrances from predominant passions.* 

From both these the law of conscience commands us 
to abstain, because such being the ignorance and such 
the passions of the supposed auditors, we ought to deduce 
the impracticability of conveying not only adequate but 
even right notions of our own convictions : much less 
does it permit us to avail ourselves of the causes of this 
impracticabmty in order to procure nominal proselytes, 
each of whom will have a different, and all a false, con- 
ception of those notions that were to be conveyed for 
their truth's sake alone. Whatever is, or but for some 
defect in our moral character would have been, foreseen 
as preventing the conveyance of our thoughts, makes th6 
attempt an act of self-contradiction : and whether the 
faulty 'Cause exist in our choice of unfit words or our 
choice of unfit auditors, the result is the same and so is the 
guilt. We have voluntarily communicated falsehood. 

Thus, without reference to consequences, — ^if only one 
short digression be excepted — from the sole principle of 
self-consistence or moral integrity, we have evolved the 
due of right reason, which we are bound to follow in the 
communication of truth. Now then let me appeal to 
the judgment and experience of the reader, whether he 

* See Lay Sennon addressed to the higher and middle classes, p. 16. 
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who most fEdthfoDy adheres to the letter of the law of 
conscience will not likewise act in strictest correspond- 
ence to the maxims of pmdence and sound policy. I am 
at least nnable to recollect a smgle instance, either in 
history or in my personal experience, of a preponderance 
of injurious consequences from the publication of any 
truth, under the obserrance of the moral conditicms abore 
stated : much less can I even, imagine any case, in whidi 
truth, as truth, can be pernicious. But if the assetor 
of the indifferency of truth and Msehood in their own 
natures, attempt to justify his position by confining the 
word truth, in the first instance, to the correspondence 
of given words to given &cts, without reference to the 
total impression left by such words, — what is this more 
than to assert, that articulated sounds are things of moral 
indifferency ; — and that we may relate a feet accurately, 
and nevertheless deceive grossly and wickedly ? Blifil 
related accurately Tom Jones's riotous joy during his 
bene&ctor's illness, only omitting that this joy was 
occasioned by the physician's having pronounced him 
out of danger. Blifil was not the less a liar for being an 
accurate matter-of-fect liar. Tell-truths in the service 
of felsehood we find everywhere, of various names and 
various occupations, fi-om the elderly young women that 
discuss the love affairs of their Mends and acquaintances 
at the village tea-tables, to the anonymous calunmiators 
of literary merit in reviews, and the more daring malig- 
nants who dole out discontent, innovation, and panic, in 
political journals : and a most pernicious race of liars 
they are ! But who ever doubted it ? — ^Why should our 
moral feelings be shocked, and the holiest words with all 
their venerable associations be profiined, in order to bring 
forth a truism ! But thus it is for the most part with 
the venders of startling paradoxes. In the sense in 
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which they are to gain for their author the characster of 
a bold and original thinker, they are false even to absur- 
dity ; and the sense in which they are true and harmless 
conveys so mere a truism, that it even borders on non- 
sense. How often have we heard " The rights of man — 

hurra I The sovereignty of the people — ^hurra ! " 

roared out by men who, if called upon in another place 
and before another audience, to explain themselves, 
would give to the words a meaning, in which the most 
monarchical of their political opponents would admit 
them to be true, but which would contain nothing new, 
or strange, or stimulant, nothing to flatter the pride, or 
kindle the passions, of the populace ! 
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U Tprofanum vulgui leetorum quomodo arcendum ettt Libritne 
iris jubeamugf tU coram indignis obmtdescant t Si linguu^ vt 
iJhtr, emortuis utamwr, then I ingenium quoque nobis emortuum 
it : tin cUitert — Minervm secreta croutis ludibrium divulgamus, et 
mam nostram impuris kujus sceculi AcUxoniJnu nvdam pro- 
imus, Jtespondeo : — cui ineommoditates hujusmodi evitandas, nee 
■Bce nee Latine scribere opus est, Sufficiet, not sicca luce usos 
tse et strictiore argumentandi meUiodo, Sufficiet, innocenter, 
liter acripsisse: eventus est apud lectorem. Nuper emptam est a 
tis Cicerynianum istud De OJiciis, opus quod semper pcme Chris- 
no dignum ptUabamus. Mirwnf libeUus /actus fuerat famo- 
rtmiM. Credisnef Vix: cut quomodo t McUigno quodam, nescio 
;m, plena margins et super tergo, annotatum est, et exemplis, 
umniis potivs, superfcetaium I Stc et qui introrsum uritur infiam- 
tiones animi vel Catonianis {ne dicam, sacrosanctis) paginis 
ripit. Omni aura mons, omnibus seriptis mens ignita^ vescitur, 

RuDOLPHi Lanoii Epist. ad amicam qnemdam Italicum, 

in qna lingusB patriae et hodienue usam defendit et 

emditis commendat. 

Nee me fallit, ut in corporibus hominum sic in animis muUipliei 
isione affectis, medicam^erUa verborum mvUis ineffieacia visum iri, 
i nee illud quoque me prceterit, ut invisibiles anim,orum morbos, 
invisibilia esse renudia, Falsis opinionibus eireumventi veris 
tentiis libercmdi sunt, tU qui audiendo ceciderant audiendo con- 
gant, 

Petrarch. Pre£tt. in lib. de remed. utrinsque 
fortnnse, sab fin. 

3at how are we to guard against the herd of promiscnons readers ! 
1 we bid our books be silent in the presence of the unworthy ? If 
employ what are called the dead langoages, onr own genins, alas ! 
omes flat and dead : and if we embody oar thoughts in the words 
ive to them or in which they were conceived, we diyalge the secrets 
Minerva to the ridicale of blockheads, and expose oar Diana to the 
«ons of a sensual age. I reply : that in order to avoid incoa- 
iences of this kind, we need write neither in Greek nor in Latin. 
Hrill be enough, if we abstain from appealing to the bad passions 

TOL. I. s 
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and low appetites, and confine ourselves to a strictly consequent method 
of reasoning. 

To have written innocently, and for wise purposes, is all that can 
be required of us : the event lies with the reader. I purchased lately 
Cicero's work, De Qfficiia, which I had always considered as almost 
worthy of a Christian. To my surprise it had become a most flagrant 
libel. Nay ! but how t — Some one, I know not who, out of the firuit- 
fulness of his own malignity, had filled all the margins and other blank 
spaces with annotations — a ^e superfoetation of examples, that is, of 
false and slanderous tales ! In like manner, the slave of impure 
desires will turn the pages of Cato, not to say. Scripture itself^ into 
occasions and excitements of wanton imaginations. There is no wind 
but fans a volcano, no work bat feeds a combustible mind. 

I am well aware, that words will appear to many as inefficacious 
medicines when administered to minds agitated with manifold passions, 
as when they are muttered by way of charm over bodily ailments. 
But neither does it escape me, on the other hand, that as the diseases 
of the mind are invisible, invisible must the remedies Ukewise be. 
Those who have been entrapped by false opinions are to be liberated 
by convincing truths : that thus having imbibed the poison through 
the ear tliey may receive the antidote by the same channel. 



That our elder writers to Jeremy Taylor inclusiydy 
quoted to excess, it would be the very blindness of par- 
tiality to deny. More than one might be mentioned, 
whose works are well characterized in the words of Mil- 
ton, as a paroxysm of citations, pampered metaphors, and 
aphorisming pedantry. On the other hand, it seems to 
me that we now avoid quotations with an anxiety that 
offends in the contrary extreme. Yet it is the beauty 
and independent worth of the citations far more than 
their appropriateness which have made Johnson's Dic- 
tionary popular even as a reading book, — and the mottos 
with the translations of them are known to add consider- 
ably to the value of the Spectator. With this conviction 
I have taken more than common pains in the selection of 
the mottos for the Friend : and of two mottos equally 
appropriate prefer always that from the book which is 
least likely to have come into my readers' hands. For I 
often please myself with the fancy, now that I may have 
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saved from oblivion the only striking passage in a whole 
yolume, and now that I may have attracted notice to a 
writer nndeservedly forgotten. If this should be attri- 
buted to a siQy ambition in the display of various 
reading, I can do no more than deny any consciousness 
of having been so actuated : and for the rest, I must 
console myself by the reflection, that if it be one of the 
most foolish, it is at the same time one of the most 
harmless, of human vanities. 

The passages prefixed lead at once to the question, 
which wiQ probably have more than once occurred to the 
idftecting reader of the preceding essay. How will these 
rules apply to the most important mode of communi- 
cation ? to that, in which one man may utter his 
thoughts to myriads of men at the same time, and to 
myriads of myriads at various times and through succes- 
sions of generations ? How do they apply to authors, 
whose foreknowledge does not inform them who, or how 
many, or of what description, their readers will be ? 
How do these rules apply to books, which once published, 
are as likely to fall in the way of the incompetent as of 
the judicious, and wiU be fortunate indeed if they are not 
many times looked at through the thick mists of igno- 
rance, or amid the glare of prejudice and passion ? — I 
answer in the first place, that this is not universally 
true. The readers are not seldom picked and chosen. 
Relations of certain pretended miracles performed a few 
years ago, at Holywell, in consequence of prayers to the 
Virgin Mary, on female servants, and these relations 
moralized by the old Roman Catholic arguments without 
the old Protestant answers, have to my knowledge been 
sold by travelling pedlars in villages and farm-houses, 
not only in a form which placed them within the reach 
of the narrowest means, but sold at a price less than 

E 2 
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their prime cost, and doubtless, thrown in occasionaJly 
as the make-weight in a bargain of pins and stay-tape. 
Shall I be told, that the publishers and reverend autho- 
rizers of these base and vulgar delusions had exerted no 
choice as to the purchasers and readers ? But waiving 
this, or rather having first pointed it out, as an important 
exception, I farther reply, ^ that if the author have 
clearly arfd rightly established in his own mind the class 
of readers, to which he means to address his conamuni- 
cations ; and if both in this choice, and in the particulars 
of the manner and matter of his work, he conscientiously 
observe all the conditions which reason and conscience 
have been shewn to dictate, in relation to those for whom 
the work was designed ; he will, in most instances, have 
effected his design and realized the desired circumscrip- 
tion. The posthumous work of Spinoza — {Ethica ordim 
geometrico demonstratd) — ^may, indeed, accidentally fell 
into the hands of an incompetent reader. But, (not to 
mention, that it is written in a dead language), it will be 
entirely harmless, because it must needs be utterly unin- 
telligible. I venture to assert, that the whole first book, 
De Deo, might be read in a literal English translation to 
any congregation in the kingdom, and that no individual 
who had not been habituated to the strictest and most 
laborious processes of reasoning, would even suspect its 
orthodoxy or piety, however heavily the few who listened 
might complain of its obscurity and want of interest. 

This, it may be objected, is an extreme case. But it 
is not so for the present purpose. I am speaking of the 
probability of injurious consequences from the conmiuni- 
cation of truth. This I have denied, if the right means 
have been adopted, and the necessary conditions adhered 
to, for its actual communication. Now the truths — that 
is, the positions believed by the author to be truths — 
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conveyed in a book are either evident of themselves, or 
such as require a train of deductions in proof ; and the 
latter will be either such truths as are authorized aad 
generally received ; or such as are in opposition to 
received and authorized opinions ; or lastly, positions 
presented as truths for the appropriate test of examina- 
tion, and still under trial, adhuc in lite. Of this latter 
class I aflBrm, that in no one of the three sorts can an 
instance be brought of a preponderance of ill-conse- 
quences, or even of an equilibrium of advantage and 
injury from a work, in which the understanding alone 
has been appealed to, by results fairly deduced from just 
premisses, in terms strictly appropriate. Alas ! legiti- 
mate reasoning is impossible without severe thinking, 
and thinking is neither an easy nor an amusing employ- 
ment. The reader, who would follow a close reasoner to 
the summit and absolute principle of any one important 
subject, has chosen a chamois-hunter for his guide. Our 
guide win, indeed, take us the shortest way, will save us 
many a wearisome and perilous wandering, and warn us 
of many a mock road that had formerly led himself to 
the brink of chasms and precipices, or at best in an idle 
circle to the spot from which he started. But he cannot 
carry us on his' shoulders : we must strain our own 
sinews, as he has strained his ; and make firm footing on 
the smooth rock for ourselves, by the blood of toil from 
our own feet. Examine the journals of our humane and 
zealous missionaries in Hindostan. How often and how 
feelingly do they describe the difficulty of making the 
simplest chain of reasoning intelligible to the ordinary 
natives : the rapid exhaustion of their whole power of 
attention, and with what pain and distressful effort it is 
exerted, while it lasts. Yet it is amongst individuals of 
this class, that the hideous practices of self-torture chiefly, 
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indeed almost exclusively, prevail. ! if folly were no 
easier than wisdom, it being often so very much more 
grievous, how certainly might not these miserable men 
be converted to Christianity ? But alas ! to swing by 
hooks passed through the back, or to walk on shoes 'wili 
nails of iron pointed upward on the soles, all this is so 
much less difficult, demands so very inferior an exertion 
of the will than to think, and by Hiought to gain know- 
ledge and tranquillity ! 

It is not trae, that ignorant persons have no notion of 
the advantages of truth and knowledge. They see and 
confess those advantages in the conduct, the immunities, 
aijd the superior powers of the possessors. Were these 
attainable by pilgrimages the most toilsome, or penances 
the most painful, we should assuredly have as many 
pilgrims and as many self-tonnentors in the service of 
true religion and virtue, as now exist under the tyranny 
of Papal or Brahman superstition. This inefficacy of 
legitimate reason, from the want of fit objects, — ^this its 
relative weakness, and how narrow at all times its imme- 
diate sphere of action must be, — is proved to us by the 
impostors of all professions. What, I pray, is their 
fortress, the rock which is both their quarry and tlieir 
foundation, from which and on which they are built ? — 
The desire of arriving at the end without the effort of 
thought and will, which are the appointed means. Let 
us look backward three or four centuries. Then, as 
now, the great mass of mankind were governed by ihe 
three main wishes, the wish for vigour of body, including 
the absence of painful feelings ; — for wealth, or the 
power of procuring the external conditions of bodily 
enjoyment, — ^these during life ; and security from pain 
and continuance of happiness after death. Then, as now, 
men were desirous to attain them by some easier means 
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than those of temperance, industry, and strict justice. 
They gladly therefore applied to the priest, who could 
insure them happiness hereafter without the performance 
of their duties here ; to the lawyer who could make 
money a substitute for a right cause ; to the physician, 
whose medicines promised to take the sting out of the 
tail of their sensual indulgences, and let them fondle and 
play with vice, as with a charmed serpent ; to the alche- 
mist^ whose gold-tincture would enrich them without 
toil or economy ; and to the afitrologer, from whom they 
could purchase foresight without knowledge or reflection. 
The established professions were, without exception, no 
other than licensed modes of witchcraft. The wizards, 
who would now find their due reward m Bridewell, and 
their appropriate honours in the pillory, sat then on 
q>i8Copal thrones, candidates for saintship, and already 
canonized in the beUef of their deluded contemporaries ; 
while the one or two real teachers and discoverers of 
truth were exposed to the hazard of fire and faggot, — a 
dungeon the best shrine that was vouchsafed to a Roger 
Bacon * and a Galileo ! 

* '' It is for his oonntry, not his order, to glory in the man whom 
that order condemned to imprisonment, not for his supposed skiU in 
mi^e, bat for those opinions which he deriyed from studying the 
Seriptares, wherein he was yersed beyond any other person of his 
age." — Southbt's Colloquies^ yiii. 

And see the note there. — Ed, 
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Fray, wliy is it, that people say that men are not such fools now-a- 
days as they were in the days of yore ? I would fcdn know, whether 
you would haye us understand by this same saying, as indeed you 
logically may, that formerly, men were fools, and in this generation are 
grown wise? How many and what dispositions made them fools? 
How many and what dispositions were wanting to make 'em wise? 
Why were those fools ? How should these be wise ? Pray, how came 
you to know that men were formerly fools ? How did you find that 
they are now wise ? Who made them fools ? Who in Heaven's name 
made us wise ? Who d'ye think are most, those that loved mankind 
foolish, or those that love it wise ? How long has it been wise ? How 
long otherwise ? Whence proceeded the foregoing folly ? Whence the 
following wisdom ? Why did the old folly end now and no later ? 
Why did the modem wisdom begin now and no sooner ? What were 
we the worse for the former folly ? What the better for the succeeding 
wisdom ? How should the ancient folly have come to nothing ? How 
should this same new wisdom be started up and established ? Now 
answer me, an't please you i — Rabelais' Freface to his 5th Book, 

Monsters and Inadmen canonized and Galileo blind 
in a dungeon ! * . It is not so in our times. Heaven be 
praised, that in this respect, at least, we are, if not 
better, yet better off, than our forefathers. But to what, 
and to whom (under Providence) do we owe the im- 
provement? To any radical change in the moral 
affections of mankind in general ? Perhaps the great 

* This is not strictly accurate. Galileo was sentenced by the Inqui- 
sition at Rome, on the 22nd of June, 1633 ; and, although his right 
eye had been formerly affected, he did not become blind till the end 
of 1637. His confinement, likewise, in the proper prison of the Inqui- 
sition, was merely nominal, although the restrictions under which he 
was kept to the end of his life, were of the most distressing and 
injurious description. — £d. 
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majority of men are now folly conscious that they are 
bom with the god-like faculty of reason, and that it is 
the business of life to develope and apply it ? — The 
Jacob's ladder of truth, let down fix)m heaven, with all 
its numerous rounds, is now the common highway, on 
which we are content to toil upward to the objects of our 
desires ? — ^We are ashamed of expecting the end without 
the means ? — In order to answer these questions in the 
affirmatiye, I must have forgotten the animal mag- 
netifits;* the proselytes of Brothers, and of Joanna 
Southcote ; and some thousand fanatics less original in 
their creeds, but not a wit more rational in their expec- 
tations ; I must forget the infamous empirics, whose 
advertisements pollute and disgrace all our newspapers, 
aad almost paper the walls of our cities ; and the 
vending of whose poisons and poisonous drams — with 
shame and anguish be it spoken — supports a shop in 
every market-town ! I must forget that other reproach of 
the nation, that mother-vice, the lottery ! I must forget, 
that a numerous class plead prudence for keeping their 
fellow-men ignorant and incapable of intellectual enjoy- 
ments, and the revenue for upholding such temptations 
as men so ignorant will not withstand, — ^yes ! that even 
senators and officers of state put forth the revenue as a 
sufficient reason for upholding, at every fiftieth door 
throughout the kingdom, temptations to the most 
pernicious vices, which fill the land with mourning, and 
fit the labouring classes for sedition and religious 
fanaticism ! Above all I must forget the first years of 
the French revolution, and the millions throughout 
Europe who confidently expected the best and choicest 

* Becanted smce 1817. After sabtracting aU exaggerated or donbtfol 
testimonies, the undeniable £Etcts are as important as they are sur- 
priang. 
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resnlts of knowledge and yirtne, namely, liberty and 
universal peace, from the Totes of a tumnltuoos assembly 
— ^that is, from the mechanical agitation of the air in a 
large room at Paris — and this too in the most light, 
unthinking, sensual, and profligate, of the Europeari 
nations, — a mAion^ the yery phrases of whose language 
are so composed, that they can scarcely speak without 
lying ! — ^No ! Let us not deceive ourselves. Like the 
man who used to pull off his hat with great demonstara- 
tion of respect whenever he spoke of himself, we are 
fond of styling our own the enlightened ^e : though as 
Jortin, I think, has wittily remarked, the golden age 
would be more appropriate. But in spite of our great 
scientific discoveries, for which praise be given to whom 
the praise is due, and in spite of that general indifference 
to all the truths and all the pnnciples of truth, that 
belong to our permanent being, and therefore do not lie 
within the sphere of our senses,— that same indifference 
which makes toleration so easy a virtue with us, and 
constitutes nine-tenths of our pretended illumination, — ^it 
still remains the character of the mass of mankind to 
seek for the attainment of their necessary ends by any 
means rather thaa the appointed ones ; and for this cause 
only, that the latter imply the exertion of the reason and 
the will. But of all things this demands the longest 
apprenticeship, even an apprenticeship from infancy; 
which is generally neglected, because an excellence, that 
may and should belong to all men, is expected to come 
to every man of its own accord. 

To whom then do we owe our meliorated condition? 
— ^To the successive few in every age, — ^more indeed in 
one generation than in another, but relatively to the 
mass of mankind always few, — ^who by the intensity and 
permanence of their action have compensated for the 
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limited sphere, iriUun which it is at any ono time 
intdligible ; aiod whose good deeds posterity reyerenceB 
ia their results ; thon^ the mode, in which we repair the 
iKYitable waste of time, and the style of our additions, 
too generally famish a sad proof, how little we under- 
stand the principles. I appeal to the histories of the 
Jewish, the Grecian, and the Roman republics, to the 
lecoi^ of the Christian Church, to the history of Europe 
fiom the treaty of Westphalia, 1648. What do they 
oxitain but accounts of noble structures raised by the 
wisdom of the few, and gradually undermined by the 
ignorance and jwofligacy of the many ? If therefore the 
d^ciency of good, which everywhere surrounds us, 
originate in the general unfitness and aversion of men to 
the ]nx)ces8 of thought, that is, to continuous reasoning, 
it must surely be absurd to apprehend a preponderance 
of evil from works, which cannot act at all except as far 
as fliey call the reasoning faculties into full co-exertion 
with &em. 

Still, however, there are truths so self-evident, or so 
immediately and palpably deduced from those that are, 
or are acknowledged for such, that they are at once 
intelligible to all men, who possess the common advan- 
tages of the social state ; although by sophistry, by evil 
habits, by the neglect, false persuasions, and impostures 
of an anti-Christian priesthood joined in one conspiracy 
with ihe violence of tyrannical governors, the under- 
i^iandings of men may become so darkened and their 
consciences so lethargic, that a necessity will arise for 
the republication of these truths, and this too with a 
voice of loud alarm, and impassioned warning. Such 
were the doctrines proclaimed by the first Christians to 
the Pagan world; such were the lightnings flashed by 
WickliflF, Huss, Luther, Calvin, Zuinglius, Latimer, and 
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others, across the Papal darkness ; and such in our own 
times the agitating truths, with which Thomas Clarkson, 
and his excellent confederates, the Quakers, fought and 
conquered the legalized banditti of men-stealers, the 
numerous and powerful perpetrators and advocates 
of rapine, murder, and (of blacker guilt than either) 
slavery. Truths of this kind being indispensable to man, 
considered as a moral being, are above all expedience, all 
accidental consequences : for as sure as God is holy, and 
man immortal, there can be no evil so great as the 
ignorance or disregard of them. It is the very madness 
of mock prudence to oppose the removal of a poisoned 
dish on account of the pleasant sauces or nutritious 
viands which would be lost with it ! The dish contains 
destruction to that, for which alone we ought to wish the 
palate to be gratified, or the body to be nourished. 

The sole condition, therefore, imposed on us by the 
law of conscience in these cases is, that we employ no 
unworthy and heterogeneous means to realize the 
necessary end, — ^that we entrust the event wholly to the 
ftdl and adequate promulgation of the truth, and to those 
generous affections which the constitution of our 
moral nature has linked to the full perception of it. Yet 
evil may, nay it will, be occasioned. Weak men may 
take offence, and wicked men avail themselves of it; 
though we must not attribute to the promulgation, or to 
the truth promulgated, all the evil, of which wicked men 
— predetermined, like the wolf in the fable, to create 
some occasion — may choose to make it the pretext. But 
that there ever was, or ever can be, a preponderance of 
evil, I defy either the historian to instance, or the philo- 
sopher to prove. " Let it fly away, all that chaff of light 
faith that can fly off at any breath of temptation ; the 
cleaner will the true grain be stored up in the granary of 
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the Lord," — ^we are entitled to say with Tertullian : * 
and to exclaim with heroic Luther, — "Scandal and 
offence ! Talk not to me of scandal and offence. Need 
breaks through stone walls, and recks not of scandaL 
It is my duty to spare weak consciences as far as it may 
be done without hazard of my soul. Where not, I must 
take counsel for my soul, though half or the whole world 
should be scandalized thereby." f 

Luther felt and preached and wrote and acted, as 
beseemed a Luther to feel and utter and act. The 
truths, which had been outraged, he re-proclaimed in the 
spirit of outraged truth, at the behest of his conscience 
and in the service of the God of truth. He did his duty, 
come good, come evil ! and made no question, on which 
side the preponderance would be. In the one scale there 
was gold, and impressed thereon the image and super- 
scription of the universal Sovereign. In all the wide and 
ever-widening commerce of mind with mind throughout 
the world, it is treason to refiise it. Can this have a 
counter-weight ? The other scale indeed might have 
seemed fuU up to the very balance-yard ; but of what 
worth and substance were its contents ? Were they 
capable of being counted or weighed against the former ? 
The conscience, indeed, is already violated when to moral 
good or evil we oppose things possessing no moral 
interest. Even if the conscience dared waive this her 
preventiye veto, yet before we could consider the twofold 
results in the relation of loss and gaia, it must be known 

* AvoUntf quantum volent, pcUecB levesfidei quocunque afflatu tenta- 
tionum/ eo purior massa fi'umenti in Twrrea Domini reponetur. 
Be Prwscript. advers. Hfleretic. I. c. Z.—Ed. 

+ Aergemiss Kin, Aergemiss her/ Noth hricht Eisen, wnd hat 
hein Aergemiss. Ich soil der schwachen Gewissen sckonen so fern 
es ohne Oefahr meiner Seelen gescheken mxig. Wo nicht, so soil ich 
meiner Seden rathen, es aergere sich daran die game oder halbe Welt. 
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whether their kind is the same or equivalent. They 
must first be valued, and then they may be weighed or 
counted^ if they are worth it. But in the particular case 
at present before us, tlie loss is contingent and alien ; 
the gain essential and the la'ee's own natural produce. 
The gain is permanent, and spreads through all times 
and places ; the loss but temporary, and owing its very 
beiDg to vice or ignorance, vanishes at the approach of 
knowledge and moral improvement. The gain reaches 
all good men, belongs to all that love light and desire an 
increase of light : to all and of all times, who thank 
Heaven for the gracious dawn, and expect the noon-day ; 
who welcome the first gleams of spring, and sow their 
fields in confident faith of the ripening summer and the 
rewarding harvest-tide ! But the loss is confined to the 
unenlightened and tiie prejudiced — say rather, to the 
weak and the prejudiced of a single generation. The 
prejudices of one age are condemned even by the preju- 
diced of the succeeding ages : for endless are the modes 
of folly, and the fool joins the wise in passing sentence 
on all modes but his own. Who cried out with greater 
horror agaiost the murderers of the Prophets, than those 
who likewise cried out, Crucify him ! Crucify him ! — 
Prophet and Saviour, and Lord of life. Crucify him I 
Crucify him ! — The truth-haters of every fiiture genera- 
tion will call the truth-haters of the preceding ages by 
their true names : for even these the stream of time 
carries onward. In fine, truth considered in itself and in 
the effects natural to it, may be conceived as a gentle 
spring or water-source, warm firom the genial earth, and 
breathing up into the snow drift that is piled over and 
around its outlet. It turns the obstacle into its own 
form and character, and as it makes its way increases 
its stream. And should it be arrested in its course by a 
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g season, it suflfers delay, not loss, and waits only 
change in the wind to awaken and again roll 
Is:— 

/ semplici pastori 
Sul Veaolo nevoso 
Fatti cwrvi e ccmutiy 
2>' aUo stupor son mut% 
Mircmdo alfonte ombroso 
II Po eon pochi wmori ; 
Poacia udendo gli onori 
DeW uma angusta e stretta, 
Che 7 Adda, ch^l Tesino 
Soverchda in stu> cammino, 
Che ampio al mar *8 affretta^ 
Che si spuma, e si suona^ 
Che gli si da corona / * 

le simple shepherds grown bent and hoary-headed 
3 snowy Vesolo, are mute with deep astonishment, 
\ in the overshadowed fountain on the Po with his 
' waters ; then hearing of the honours of his con- 
EUid narrow urn, how he receives as a sovereign the 
and the Tesino in his course, how ample he 
IS on to the sea, how he foams, how mighty his 
and that to him the crown is assigned.' 



iaibrera Rimef xxviii. *^Bat falsehood," continues Mr. 0., 
i in stubble ; it likewise turns all the light stufif around it into 
substance for a moment, one crackling blazing moment, — and 
3S ; and aU its conyerts are scattered in the wind, without place 
mce of their existence, as viewless as the wind which scatters 
—Lit. Eem. vol. I. Onmiana, — Ed, 
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Great men have liy'd among ns, heads that plann'd 

And tongues that utter'd wisdom — better none. 
***** 

Eyen so doth Heayen protect us ! 

' WORDSWOBTH. 

In the preceding essay I have explained the good, thai; 
is, the natural consequences of the promulgation to all 
of truths which all are bound to know and to make 
known. The evils occasioned by it, with few and rare 
exceptions, have their origin in the attempts to suppress 
or pervert it ; in the fiiry and violence of impostuie 
attacked or imdermined in her strongholds, or in the 
extravagances of ignorance and credulity roused from 
their lethargy, and angry at the medicinal disturbance- 
awaking, not yet broad awake, and thus blending the 
monsters of uneasy dreams with the real objects, on 
which the drowsy eye had alternately half opened and 
closed, again half-opened and again closed. This re- 
action of deceit and superstition, with all the trouble and 
tumult incident, I would compare to a fire which buisiB 
forth from some stifled and fermenting mass on the first 
admission of light and air. It roars and blazes, and 
converts the already spoilt or damaged stuff with all lie 
straw and straw-like matter near it, first into flame and 
the next moment into ashes. The fire dies away, the 
ashes are scattered on all the winds, and what began ia 
worthlessness ends in nothingness. Such are the evil 
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that is, the casual consequences of the same promul- 
gation. 

It argues a narrow or corrupt nature to lose sight of 
the general and lasting consequences of rare and vir- 
tuous energy, in the brief accidents, which accompanied 
its first movements — ^to set Hghtly by the emancipation 
of the human reason from a legion of devils, in our 
complaints and lamentations over the loss of a herd of 
swine ! The Cranmers, Hampdens, and Sidneys, — the 
counsellors of our Elizabeth, and the friends of our other 
great deliverer the third William, — is it in vain, that 
these have been our countrymen ? Are we not the heirs 
of their good deeds ? And what are noble deeds but 
noble truths realized ? As Protestants, as Englishmen, 
as the inheritors of so ample an estate of might and 
right, an estate so strongly fenced, so richly planted, by 
the sinewy arms and dauntless hearts of our forefathers, 
we of all others have good cause to trust in the truth, 
jea^ to follow its pillar of fire through the darkness and 
the desert, even though its light should but suffice to make 
us certain of its own presence. If there be elsewhere 
men jealous of the light, who prophesy an excess of evil 
over good from its manifestation, we are entitled to ask 
them, on what experience they ground their bodiogs ? 
Our own country bears no traces, our own history 
contains no records, to justify them. From the great 
seras of national illumiaation we date the commencement 
of our main national advantages. The tangle of delu- 
sions, which stifled and distorted the growing tree, have 
been torn away ; the parasite weeds, that fed on its very 
roots, have been plucked up with a salutary violence. To 
us there remain only quiet duties, the constant care, the 
gradual improvement, the cautious, unhazardous, labours 
of the industrious though contented gardener — to prune, 

VOL. I. F 
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to engraft, and one by one to remove from its leaves and 
fresh shoots the slug and the caterpillar. But far be it 
from us to undervalue with light and senseless detraction 
the conscientious hardihood of our predecessors, or even 
to condemn in them that vehemence, to which the bless- 
ings it won for us leave us now neither temptation nor 
pretext. That the very terms, with which the bigot or 
the hireling would blacken the first publishers of poli- 
tical and religious truth, are, and deserve to be, hateful 
to us, we owe to the effects of its publication. We ante- 
date the feelings in order to criminate the authors of 
our tranquillity, opulence, and security. But let us be 
aware. Effects will not, indeed, immediately disappear 
with their causes ; but neither can they long continue 
without them. If by the reception of truth in the spirit 
of truth, we became what we are ; only by the retention of 
it in the same spirit, can we remain what we are. The 
narrow seas that form our boundaries, — what were they 
in times of old ? The convenient highway for Danish 
and Norman pirates. What are they now ? Still but a 
"span of waters." Yet they roll at the base of the 
inisled Ararat, on which the ark of the hope of Europe 
and of civilization rested ! 



Even so doth God protect us, if we be 
Virtuous and wise. Winds blow and waters roll, 
Strength to the brave, and power and deity : 
Yet in themselves are nothing ! One decree 
Spake laws to them, and said that by the soul 
Only the nations shall be great and free ! 

WoRDSWOftlH. 
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ot bnt that it is of greatest concernment in the charch and 
alth to have a vigilant eye bow books demean themselves 
men ; and thereafter to confine, imprison, and do sharpest 
them as malefactors. For books are not absolutely dead 
', do contain a potency of life in them to be as active as that 
irhose progeny they are ; nay, they do preserve as in a vial 
. efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that bred 
mow they are as lively and as vigorously productive as those 
ragon's teeth : and being sown up and down may chance to 
u*med men. And yet on the other hand, unless wariness be 
od almost kill a man as kill a good book. Who kills a man, 
sonable creature, God's image ; but he who destroys a good 
reason itself, kills the image of God, as it were in the eye. 
an lives a burthen to the earth ; but a good book is the 
fe-blood of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
► a life beyond life. — Milton's Speech for the liberty of 
prmtmg. 

far then I have been conducting a cause between 

ddual and his own mind. Proceeding on the 

)n, that to man is entrusted the nature, not the 

f his actions, I have presupposed no calculations ; 

)resumed no foresight. — Introduce no contradic- 

D thy own consciousness. Acting, or abstaining 

tion, delivering or withholding thy thoughts, 

^er thou doest, do it in singleness of heart. In 

gs, therefore, let thy means correspond to thy 

and let the purpose be one with the purport. — 

principle I have referred the supposed individual, 

a this principle solely I have deduced each par- 

►f his conduct. As far, therefore, as the court of 

ce extends, — and in this court alone I have been 

72 
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pleading hitherto, — I have won the cause. It has been 
decided, that there is no just ground for apprehending 
mischief from truth communicated conscientiously, — ^that 
is, with a strict observance of all the conditions required 
by the conscience ; — that what is not so communicated, 
is falsehood, and that to the falsehood, not to the truth, 
must the ill consequences be attributed. 

Another and altogether different cause remains now to 
be pleaded ; a different cause, and in a different court. 
The parties concerned are no longer the well-meaning 
individual and his conscience, but the citizen and the 
state — ^the citizen, who may be a fanatic as probably as a 
\ philosopher, and the state, which concerns itself with the 
j conscience only as far as it appears in the action, or still 
more accurately, in the fact ; and which must determine 
the nature of the fact not merely by a rule of right 
formed from the modification of particular by general 
consequences, — not merely by a principle of compromise, 
that reduces the freedom of each citizen to the common 
measure in which it becomes compatible with the freedom 
of all ; but likewise by the relation which the facts bear 
to its, — the state's, — own instinctive principle of self- 
preservation. For every depository of the supreme power 
must presume itself rightful : and as the source of law 
not legally to be endangered. A form of government 
may indeed, in reality, be most pernicious to the go- 
verned, and the highest moral honour may await the 
patriot who risks his life in order by its subversion to 
introduce a better and juster constitution ; but it would 
be absurd to blame the law by which his life is declared 
forfeit. It were to expect, that by an involved contra- 
diction the law should allow itself not to be law, by 
allowing the state, of which it is a part, not to be a state. 
For, as Hooker has well observed, the law of men's 
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actions is one, if they be respected only as men ; and 
another, when they are considered as p^rts of a body 
politic* 

But though every gOTemment subsisting in law, — for 
pure lawless despotism grounding itself wholly on teiror 
precludes all consideration of duty, — ^though every go- 
vernment subsisting in law must, and ought to, regard 
itself as the life of the body poUtic, of which it is the 
head, and consequently must punish every attempt 
against itself as an act of assault or murder, that is, 
sedition or treason ; yet still it ought so to secure the 
life as not to prevent the conditions of its growth, and 
of that adaptation to circumstances, without which its 
very life becomes insecure. In the apphcation, there- 
fore, of these principles to the public communication of 
opinions by the most efficient mean, — we have to decide, 
whether consistently with them there should be any 
liberty of the press ; and if this be answered in the 
affirmative, what shall be declared abuses of that hberty, 
and made punishable as such ; and in what way the 
general law shall be apphed to each particular case. 

First, then, ought there to be any liberty of the press ? 
I do not here mean, whether it should be permitted to 
print books at all ; — for this essay has little chance of 
being read in Turkey, and iu any other part of Europe it 
cannot be supposed questionable — ^but whether by the 
appointment of a censorship the government should take 
upon itself the responsibility of each particular publi- 
cation. In governments purely monarchical, — that is, 
oligarchies under one head, — ^the balance of advantage 
and disadvantage from this monopoly of the press will 
undoubtedly be affected by the general state of informa- 

• Ecd. Pol. I. xvi. 6,— Ed. 
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tion ; though after reading Milton's ** Speech for the 
liberty of unlicensed printing " * we shall probably be 
inclined to believe, that the best argument in favour of 
licensing under any constitution is that, which supposing 
the ruler to have a different interest from that of hk 
country, and even from himself as a reasonable and 
moral creature, grounds itself on the incompatibility of 
knowledge with folly, oppression, and degradation. "What 
our prophetic Harrington said of religious, applies equally 
to literary, toleration : — " If it be said that in France 
there is liberty of conscience in part, it is also plain that 
while the hierarchy is standing, this liberty is falling, 
and that if ever it comes to pull down the hi^archy, it 
pulls down that monarchy also : wherefore the monarchy 
or hierarchy will be beforehand with it, if they see their 
true interest." | On the other hand, there is no slight 
danger from general ignorance : and the only choice, 
which Providence has graciously left to a vicious govern- 
ment, is either to fall by the people, if they are suffered 
to become enlightened, or with them, if they are kept 
enslaved and ignorant. 

The nature of our constitution, since the Revolution, 
the state of our literature, and the wide diflFusion, if not 
of intellectual, yet of literary, power, and the almost uni- 
versal interest in the productions of literature, have set 
the question at rest relatively to the British press. 
However great the advantages of previous examination 

* Hy aun voile qui doit toujours couvrir tout ee que Von jp«rf ditx 
et tout ce qu'on peut croire du droit des peuples et de celui des prineet^ 
qui ne s'accordent jamais si hien ensemble que dans le silence. — M6m. 
du Card, de lletz. 

How severe a satire wliere it can be justly applied I how false and 
calumnious if meant as a general maxim ! 

t Sy St. of Politics, vi. 10.— ^d. 
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might be iinder other circumstances, in this country it 
would be both impracticable and inefficient. I need only 
suggest in broken sentences — ^the prodigious number of 
licensers that would be requisite — ^the variety of their 
attainments, and — inasmuch as the scheme must be 
made consistent with our religious freedom — the ludi- 
crous variety of their principles and creeds — ^their num- 
ber being so great, and each appointed censor being 
himself a man of letters, quis custodtet ijpsos custodes? 
If these numerous licensers hold their offices for life, and 
independently of the ministry ^o tempore, a new, hetero- 
geneous, and alarming power is introduced, which can 
never be assimilated to the constitutional powers ahready 
existing : — ^if they are removable at pleasure, that which 
is heretical and seditious in 1809, may become orthodox 
and loyal in 1810 ; — and what man, whose attainments 
and moral respectability gave him even an endurable 
daim to this awful trust, would accept a situation at 
once so invidious and so precarious ? And what insti- 
tution can retain any useftd influence in so free a nation 
when its abuses have made it contemptible ? Lastly, 
and which of itself would suffice to justify the rejection 
of such a plan — unless all proportion between crime and 
punishment were abandoned, what penalties could the 
law attach to the assumption of a liberty, which it had 
denied, more severe than those which it now attaches to 
the abuse of the liberty, which it grants ? In all those 
instances at least, which it would be most the inclination 
— perhaps the duty — of the state to prevent, namely, in 
seditious and incendiary publications, — (whether actually 
such, or only such as the existing government chose so 
to denominate, makes no difference in the argument) — 
the publisher, who hazards the punishment now assigned 
to seditions publications, would assuredly hazard the 
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penalties of unlicensed ones, especially as the very prac- 
tice of licensing would naturally diminish the attention 
to the contents of the works published, the chance of 
impunity therefore be so much greater, and the artifice 
of prefixing an unauthorised licence so likely to escape 
detection. It is a fact, that in many of the former 
German states in which literature flourished, notwith- 
standing the establishment of censors or licensers, three 
fourths of the books printed were unlicensed — even those, 
the contents of which were unobjectionable, and where 
the sole motive for evading the law, must have been 
either the pride and delicacy of the author, or the indo- 
lence of the bookseller. So difficult was the detection, 
so various the means of evasion, and worse than all, from 
the nature of the law and the affront it offers to the 
pride of human nature, such was the merit attached to 
the breach of it — a merit commencing perhaps with 
Luther's Bible, and other prohibited works of similar 
great minds, published with no dissimilar purpose, and 
thence by many an intermediate link of association 
finally connected with books, of the very titles of which 
a good man would wish to remain ignorant. The inter- 
dictory catalogues of the Komish hierarchy always pre- 
sent to my fancy the muster-rolls of the two hostile 
armies of Michael and of Satan printed promiscuously, 
or extracted at haphazard, save only that the extracts 
from the former appear somewhat the more numerous. 
And yet even in Naples, and in Kome itself, whatever 
difficulty occurs in procuring any article catalogued in 
these formidable folios, must arise either from the 
scarcity of the work itself, or the absence of all interest 
in it. Assuredly there is no difficulty in obtaining from 
the most respectable booksellers the vilest provocatives 
to the basest crimes, though intermixed with gross lam- 
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poons on the heads of ibe tknrdL the rpJigicng cirassb. 
and on religion iteeH The scnm^er 5* iirriiac inu- ul 
inner room, and the pfOBoibed wie^s -pmneaiM v.* tim. 
with most significant lo&ks and g^stazrisiu innrrmr ijj^ 
hazard, and the neoessiiT of sBcawr. A g»?araiT«fe 
EInglish bookseller wonM deem >»TrrmH}f jnfitrutjc, rf «ti'j3. 
works were even inqnired after an Lit iiicip. Ii if t vtL^- 
known fact, that with the mcflimfnl ♦fs.owci'HL ht^jt^i uf 
political provocatiYes, and the limlufiiiai* iif T-iurrar *fL^ 
provided by our ancmymons crmflfe. liit i'jsiJj^'.ait^ irrj'.-i** 
are among ns vended and t^ertid fee- S8»!k ijii'>*n *;i'/ji»- 
sively by foreigners. Snch are the iaiiiUirr tjfi^/i* 'if t 
free press, and the gaieroo!^ hni-ii c«f biiLi'iL ni^.'^y.^^i 
from the blessed air of law and liliarr. *t*5L '*.nr 111*0, ^-ii'^ 
neither nnderstand the prindj^k:. ncr feC "LIj^ «ariiu*an- 
of the dignified parity, to viiidb iLer Ti*^jd ir^fj^san'^ 
from the instinct of diaiaciier. At tiitiir*: i^ i> liiTj-jiuu 
guilt which can be char?&d but jKanh- cg. eifjii, xua*- 
vidnal, so are there nati<AiaI TirCQ**. wia'/l yic it*- jjr^jrtr 
be imputed to the individnaik. — iio idiS^ iiVi?it^*ir, ^j\n 
in countries where liberty i§ the jirettdzLi' iu±u*aj*j*:, *Ju»: 
universal medium and mensinA-ym fA hH cnirtr *^.;^>^%, 
moral and inteUeetuaL AdmiraiCj dcr^L la*: i»aLLv.rf,u*; 
Petrarch admonish us : — 

Kec sibi vero qui^juam faUo /<?m«Kfe»£r-t ^t^ yW jw^i^ 
liber tate excuhanf^ afque }«a^rimuj$ dt^ierla: r^fl^,!>/>>ce yjji^ 
suscipiunfy alien um agere n^oiivfn ; n/vxn a^v/ot Jn iiW. 
una reposita sibi omnia norifii omfuei. JUhcvriUjU^m fu/rr*/^,U0r^ 
ghriam miles, utHiiatem agrkola, Pot^^fiiH^j^ m i/j4^m 
religiosi cuerenwnias, ofium ^fudio^ r^s^/wttv/n w/u^^^ rwjL^ 
inenta discipUnarum puen\ nvpiiaj; /A«eto, pudMi/lif/m 
matr(m€Bj gaudium €fmne* inttnient * • * • ffvii^: um 
reliqua cedent cunt ! Si Mn/c inmiiUia^ m qwmUxlih^i 
occupatione nihil agiiis: si huic vnaafJ^iiiJii, M. nifdl ager^ 
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videmini, cumulate tamen et civium et virorum implevistis 
officia.* 

Nor let any one falsely persuade himself, that those 
who keep watch and ward for liberty, are meddling with 
things that do not concern them, instead of minding 
their own business. For all men should know, that all 
blessings are stored and protected in this one, as in a 
common repository. Here is the tradesman's security, 
the soldier's honour, the agriculturist's profit. Lastly, in 
this one good of liberty the religious will find the per- 
mission of their rites and forms of worship, the students 
their learned leisure, the aged their repose, boys the 
rudiments of the several branches of their education, 
maidens their chaste nuptials, matrons their womanly 
honour and the dignity of their modesty, fathers of fami- 
lies the dues of natural affection and the sacred privi- 
leges of their ancient home, erery one their hope and 
their joy. To this one solicitude therefore let all other 
cares yield the priority. If you omit this, be occupied as 
much and sedulously as you may, you are doing nothing : 
If you apply your heart and strength to this, though yon 
seem to be doing nothing, you wiU, nevertheless, have 
been fiiMling the duties of citizens and of men, yea, in a 
measure pressed down and running over. 

I quelle Petrarch often in the hope of drawing the attention of 
scholars to his inestimable Latin writings. Let me add, in the wish 
likewise of recommending to the London publishers a translation of 
select passages from his treatises and letters. If I except the German 
writings and original letters of the heroic Luther, I do not remember a 
work irom which so deligbtfiil and instructive a volume might be 
compiled. 

* Petrarch. Epist. 45, ad Nicolaum tribunum urhis almcB novu- 
simum et ad populum Romanum. The translation contains clauses 
referring to expressions, which in the second edition, were inserted in 
the Latin quotation by Mr. C. himself. — Ed, 
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To give the tnie bent to the above extract, it is necessary to bear in 
mind, that he who keejm watch and ward for freedom, has to guard 
against two enemies, the despotism of the few and the despotism of the 
many — but especially in the present day against the sycophants of the 
populace. 

Licence they mean, when they cry liberty ! 

For who loves that, must first be wise and good. 
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Nevtto vero faUatur, quasi minora sint animorum contagia qtutm 
corporum. Majora sunt; gravius Icedunt; altius descenduntf ser- 
p unique latentius. — Petrarch. De Vit. Solit. L. i. tract. 3. c. 4. 

And let no man be deceived as if the contagions of the soul were less 
than those of the body. They are yet greater ; they convey more 
direful diseases ; they sink deeper, and creep on more unsuspectedly. 

We have abundant reason then to infer, that the law 
of England has done well and concluded wisely in pro- 
ceeding on the principle so clearly worded by Milton; 
"that a book should be as freely admitted into the 
world as any other birth ; and if it prove a monster, who 
denies but that it may justly be burnt or sunk into the 
sea ? " We have reason then, I repeat, to rest satisfied 
with our laws, which no more prevent a book coming 
into the world unlicensed, lest it should prove a libel, 
than a traveller from passing unquestioned through our 
turnpike gates, because it is possible he may be a high- 
wayman. Innocence is presumed in both cases. The 
publication is a part of the offence, and its necessary con- 
dition. Words are moral acts and words deliberately 
made public the law considers in the same light as any 
other cognizable overt act. 

Here, however, a difficulty presents itself. Theft, 
robbery, murder, and the like are easily defined : the 
degrees and circumstances likewise of these and similar 
actions are definite, and constitute specific offences, 
described and punishable each under its own name. We 
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have only to prove the feet and identifr the offender. 
The intention too, in the great majoritr of cages, is so 
clearly implied in the action, that the law can safely 
adopt it as its nniversal maxim, that the proof of the 
malice is inclnded in the proof of the fact ; especially as 
the few occasional exceptions have their remedy fffovided 
m the prerogative of pardon entmsted to the supreme 
magistrate. But in the case of libel, the degree makes 
the kind, the circumstances constitnte the criminality; 
and both degrees and circnmstances, like the ascending 
shades of colour or the shooting hues of a dove's neck, 
die away into each other, incapable of definition or 
outline. The eye of the understanding, indeed, sees the 
determinate difference in each individual case, but lan- 
guage is most often inadequate to express what the eye 
perceives, much less can a general statute anticipate and 
pre-define it. Again : in other overt acts a charge dis- 
proved leaves the accused either guilty of a different 
fault, or at best simply blameless. A man having killed 
a fellow-citizen is acquitted of murder ; — the act was 
manslaoghter only, or it was justifiable homicide. But 
when we reverse the iniquitous sentence passed on 
Algernon Sidney, during our perusal of his work on 
government ; at the moment we deny it to have been a 
traitorous libel, our beating hearts declare it to have 
been a benefaction to our country, and under the circum- 
stances of those times the performance of an heroic duty. 
From this cause, therefore, as well as from a libel's being 
a thing made up of degrees and circumstances, — and 
these too, discriminating offence from merit by such dim 
and ambulant boundaries, — the intention of the agent, 
wherever it can be independently or inclusively ascer- 
tained, must be allowed a great share in determining the 
character of the action, unless the law is not only to be 
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divorced from moral justice, but to wage open hostility 
against it.* 

Add too, that laws in doubtfdl points are to be inter- 
preted according to the design of the legislator, where 
this can be certainly inferred. But the laws of England, 
which owe their own present supremacy and absoluteness to 
the good sense and generons dispositions diflftised by the 
press more, far more, than to any other single cause, must 
needs be presumed favourable to its general influence 
Even in the penalties attached to its abuse, we musfc 
suppose the legislature to have been actuated by the 
desire of preserving its essential privileges. The press i8 
indifferently the passive instrument of evil and of good : 
nay, there is some good even in its evil. "Gk)od and 
evil we know," says Milton, in the Speech from which I 
have selected the motto of the preceding essay, " in the 
field of this world grow up together almost inseparably ; 
and the knowledge of good is so involved and interwoven 
with the knowledge of evil, and in so many cunnii^ 
resemblances hardly to be discerned, that those confused 
seeds which were imposed on Psyche as an incessant 
labour to cull out and sort asunder, were not more inter- 
mixed." — " As, therefore, the state of man now is, what 
wisdom can there be to choose, what continence to 
forbear, without the knowledge of evil ? He that can 
apprehend and consider vice with, aU her baits and 
seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, 
and yet prefer that which is truly better, he is the true 
way-faring Christian. I cannot praise a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never 
sallies out and sees her adversary." — " That virtue, there- 

• According to the old adage : you are not hanged for stealing a 
horse, but that horses may not be stolen. To what extent this is true, 
I shall have occasion to examine hereafter. 
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J, which is but a youngling in the contemplation of 
^ and knows not the utmost that vice promises to her 
owers, and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, not a 
•e." — " Since, therefore, the knowledge and survey of 
3 is in this world so necessary to the constituting 
human virtue, and the scanning of error to the con- 
oation of truth, how can we more safely and with 
i danger scout into the regions of sin and falsity, than 
reading all manner of tractates, and hearing all 
nner of reason ? "^— Again — but, indeed the whole 
atise is one strain of moral wisdom and political pru- 
ice : — " Why should we then affect a rigour contrary 
the manner of God and of nature, by abridging or 
oiting those means, which books, freely permitted, are 
bh to the trial of virtue and the exercise of truth ? It 
old be better done to learn, that the law must needs 
frivolous, which goes to restrain things uncertainly, 
d yet equally, working to good aad to evil. And were 
he chooser, a dram of well-doing should be preferred 
fore many times as much the forcible hindrance of evil- 
ing. For God, sure, esteems the growth and comple- 
m. of one virtuous person, more than the restraint of 
1 vicious.*' 

The evidence of history is strong in favour of the 
me principles, even in respect of their expediency. 
le average result of the press from Henry VIII. to 
larles I. was such a diffasion of religious light as first 
deemed and afterwards saved this nation from the 
iritual and moral death of Popery ; and in the follow- 
g period it is to the press that we owe the gradual 
cendancy of those wise political maxims, which casting 
dlosophic truth in the moulds of national laws, customs, 
id existing orders of society, subverted the tyranny with- 
it suspending the government, aud at length completed 
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the mild and salutary revolution by the establishment of 
the house of Brunswick. To what must we attribute 
this vast over-balance of good in the general effects of the 
press, but to thd over-balance of virtuous intention in 
those who employed the press ? The law, therefore, will 
not refuse to manifest good intention a certain weight 
even in cases of apparent error, lest it should discourage 
and scare away those, to whose efforts we owe the com- 
parative infrequency and weakness of error on the whole. 
The law may however, nay, it must, demand, that the 
external proofs of the author's honest intentions should 
be supported by the general style and matter of his woik, 
and by the circumstances and mode of its publicaticm. 
A passage, which in a grave and regular disquisition 
would be blameless, might become highly libellous and 
justly punishable if it were applied to present measures 
or persons for immediate purposes, in a cheap and popn- . 
lar tract. I have seldom felt greater indignation thaa 
at finding in a large manufactory a sixpenny pamphlet^ 
containing a selection of inflammatory paragraphs from 
the prose-writings of Milton, without a hint given of thft 
time, occasion, state of government, and other circum- 
stances under which they were written — ^not a hint, that 
the freedom, which we now enjoy, exceeds all that 
Milton dared hope for, or deemed practicable ; and that 
his political creed sternly excluded the populace, and 
indeed the majority of the population, from all preten- 
sions to political power. If the manifest bad intenti(m 
would constitute this publication a seditious libel, a good 
intention equally manifest cannot justly be denied its 
share of influence in producing a contrary verdict. 

Here then is the difficulty. From the very nature of a 
libel it is impossible so to define it, but that the most 
meritorious works will be found included in the descrip- 



tioiL Not from any defect or nndne Mfteiui in. 
particular law, but ftom the tcit namre d ibt o&iiee id 
be guarded against^ a wkA lecanaaeuimz rekcsk. by tbe 
only rational mode of reoommendatioii, tfcat k. bj dae 
detection and expoeoie €i eomqidoii, ibosei, or 
eity, might, tbongfa it sboold toathe tiie besc a&i 
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Hnadnlterated EiigliRh feelings, be brongbi viiri^ ^ 

definition of libel eqnaDr with the ^ 

pamphlet, that ever aimed at leading and mi 

mnltitnde. Not a paragiai^ in the Morning PosC < ^^ " > y 

the Peace of Amiens^ (or rather the ei^n 

80 called,) — ^though to the immortal b:<n':>i!r 

editor, that newspaper was the chief seomdarr z:-eaas rf 

prodncing the unexampled national imaniELhT. wrh 

which the war was re-commenced and has szi-e l^asi 

oontinned, — not a paragraph warning the nari<<Q. &s r^ed 

was anft most imperions dntr commanded, of the ^'erujcs 

designs and unsleeping ambition of om* neighbi-nr. the 

mimic and caricaturist of Charlemagne, bnt was a ponish- 

able libel. The law of libel is a yast ariarr. which 

encages the awakeniog cock and the geese wh«'jse alamm 

preserved the Capitol, no less than the babbling mazpyt 

and ominous screech-owL And yet will we aroid this 

seemiug injustice, we throw down all fence and bulwaric 

of public decency and public opinion ; political calumny 

irtll soon join hands with private slander; and erery 

principle, every feeling, that binds the citizen to Lis 

Country and the spirit to its Creator, will be undermined 

*— not by reasoning, for fix)m that there is no danger ; 

but — ^by the mere habit of hearing them reviled and 

scoffed at with impunity. Were we to contemplate the 

evils of a rank and unweeded press only in its effect on 

the maimers of a people, and on the general tone of 

thought and conversation, the greater the love which we 

VOL. I. o 
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bore to literatnre and to all the means and instroments 
of human improvement, the greater would be the earnest- 
ness with which we should solicit the interference of 
law: the more anxiously should we msh for some 
Ithuriel spear, that might remove from the ear of the 
public, and expose in their own fiendish shape, those 
reptiles, which inspiring venom and forging illusions as 
they list, 

^tbence raise 

At least distempered, discontented, thoughts, 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires. 

Fabadisb Lost. 
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Quomodo autem id fuiurum sit, ne quis incredibile arhitretur, oaten- 
dam. Imprimis midtiplicdbitur regnum, et summa rerum potestas 
per plurimoa dissipata et concisa mintietur. Tunc discordice civites 
in perpetuum serentur, nee ulla reqvdes hellis exitialihus eritf donee 
reget decern pariter exiatant qui orbem terrce, non ad regendwm^ sed 
ad conaumendum^ parliantur. Hi exercitihua in immensum coactiSf 
et agrorum ctdtibus deatitutis, quod eat prvncipium everaionia et cladia^ 
diaperdent omnia, et commmu/ent, et vorahunt. Turn reperite adveraua 
eoa hoatia potentiaaimua ah extremia finihua plaga aeptentrionalia 
orietur, qui trihua ex eo num^ro deletia qui tunc Aaiam obtinebunt, 
aaaumetur in aocieteUem a cfEteria, ac princepa omnium conatituetur. 
Hie inau^atentabili domina^tione vexabit orbem; diviiia et humana 
miacebit ; infanda dictu et execrabUia m>olietur ; nova conailia in 
peetore 8v>o volutabit, ut proprium aibi conMituaJb imperium ; legea 
eommutabitf 8u,aa aanciet; contaminahit, diripiet, apoliabity occideb, 
Denique immutato nomine, atqv£ imperii aede tranalata, confuaio ac 
pertwi^atio humani generia c(maequetwr. Turn vere deteafabiley atque 
aJbominandum tempua exiatet, quo nvM hominum ait vita juctunda. — 
Laoiahtius de Vit4 Beat&, Libw vii. c. 16. 

Bnt lest ibis should be deemed incredible, I will show the maimer 
in which it is to take place. First, there wUl be a multiplication of 
independent sovereignties, and the supreme magistracy of the empire, 
Bcattered and cut np into fragments, will be enfeebled in the exercise 
of power by law and authority. Then will be sown the seeds of civil 
discords, nor will there be any rest or pause to wasteful and ruinous 
wars ; while the soldiery kept together in immense standing armies, 
the kings will crush and lay waste at their will ;— until at length there 
will rise up against them a most puissant military chieftain of low 
birth, who wiH have conceded to him a fellowship with the other 
Borereigns of the earth, and will finally be constituted the head of all. 
This man will harass the civilized world with an insupportable despotism, 
he will confound and commix all things spiritual and temporal. He 
will form plans and preparations of the most execrable and sacrilegious 
nature. He will be for ever restlessly turning over new schemes in his 
imagination, in order that he may fix the imperial power over all in 
his own name and possession. He will change the former laws, he will 
saoctioii a code of his own, he will contaminate, pillage, lay waste and 

a 2 
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massacre. At length, when he has succeeded in the change of names 
and titles, and in the transfer of the seat of empire, there will follow a 
confusion and perturbation of the human race; then will there be for 
a while an sBra of horror and abomination, during which no man will 
enjoy his life in quietness.* 

Interpose this essay as an historical comment on the 
words "mimic and caricaturist of Charlemagne,** as 
applied t(j^the despot, whom since the time that the 
words were first printed, we have, thank Heaven ! suc- 
ceeded in encaging. The motto contains one of the 
most striking instances of an uninspired prophecy fdl- 
filled even in many of its minutim, that I recollect ever 
to have met with : and it is hoped, that as a curiosiiy it 
will reconcile my readers to its unusual length. But 
though my chief motive was that of relieving, by the 
variety of an historical parallel, the series of argument 
on this most important of all subjects, the conmiimi- 
cability of truth, yet the essay is far from being a digres- 
sion. Having giving utterance to quicquid in rem tern 
maleficam indignatio dolmqm dictarent^ concerning the 
mischiefs of a lawless press, I held it an act of justice to 
give a portrait no less lively of the excess to which the 
remorseless ambition of a government might go in 
accumulating its oppressions in the one instance before 
the discovery of printing, and in the other during the 
suppression of its freedom. 

I have translated the following from a voluminoufl 
German work, Michael Ignaz Schmidt's History of the 
Germans, from Charles the Great to Conrade I. ; in which 
this extract forms the conclusion of the second chapter 
of the third book. The late tyrant's close imitation of 
Charlemagne was sufficiently evidenced by his assumption 

* This translation has expressions referring to some words inserted 
by the author in the Latin quotation in the previous editions. — Ed, 
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the iron crown of Italy, by his imperial coronation 
ih the presence and authority of the Holy Father, by 
s imperial robe embroidered with bees in order to mark 
m as a successor of Pepin, and even by his ostentatious 
vocation of Charlemagne's grants to the Bishop of 
ome. But that the differences might be felt likewise* 
have prefaced the translatLon with the few following 
tsenrations. 

Let it be remembered then, that Charlemagne, for 
le greater part, created for himself the means of which 
I availed himself; that his very education was his own 
ork, and that unlike Peter the Great, he could find no 
isistants out of his own realm ; that the unconquerable 
mrage and heroic dispositions of the nations he con- 
lered, supplied a proof positive of real superiority, 
ideed the sole positive proof of intellectual power, in a 
anior: for how can we measure force but by the 
isistance to it ? But all was prepared for Buonaparte ; 
nrc^ weakened in the very heart of all human strength, 
imelyy in moral and religious principle, and at the 
ime time accidentally destitute of any one great or 
mmanding mind: the French people, on the other 
and, still restless from revolutionary fanaticism ; their 
vie enthusiasm already passed into military passion and 
le ambition of conquest ; and alike by disgust, terror, 
ad characteristic unfitness for freedom, ripe for the 
sception of a despotism. Add too, that the main 
bfltades to an unlimited system of conquest, and the 
anmit of universcd monarchy, had been cleared away for 
im by his pioneers the Jacobins, namely, the influence 
f the great land-holders, of the privileged and of the 
Dmmarcial classes. Even the naval successes of Great 
hritain, by destroying the trade, rendering useless the 
ol<»ue8| imd almogt mmihilating the navy of France^ 
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were in some respects subservient to his designs, by Con- 
centrating the powers of the French empire in its armies, 
and supplying them out of the wrecks of all other employ- 
ments, save that of agriculture. France had already 
approximated to the formidable state so prophetically 
described by Sir James Steuart, in his Political Economy, 
in which the population should consist chiefly of soldiers 
and peasantry : at least the interests of no other classes 
were regarded. The great merit of Buonaparte has been 
that of a skilful steersman, who vrith his boat in the 
most violent storm still keeps himself on the summit of 
the waves, which not he, but the winds had raised. I 
will now proceed to my translation. 

" That Charles was a hero, his exploits bear evidence. 
The subjugation of the Lombards, protected as they were 
by the Alps, by fortresses and fortified towns, by nu- 
merous armies, and by a great name; of the Saxons, 
secured by their savage resoluteness, by an untameable 
love of freedom, by their desert plains and enormous 
forests, and by their own poverty ; the humbling of the 
Dukes of Bavaria, Aquitania, Bretagne, and Oascony, 
proud of their ancestry as well as of their ample domains ; 
the almost entire extirpation of the Avars, so long the 
terror of Europe ; are assuredly works which demanded a 
courage and a firmness of mind such as Charles only 
possessed. 

" How great his reputation was, and this too beyond 
the limits of Europe, is proved by the embassies sent to 
him out of Persia, Palestine, Mauritania, and even from 
the Khalifs of Bagdad. If at the present day an 
embassy from the Black or Caspian Sea comes to a 
prince on the Baltic, it is not to be wondered at, since 
such are now the political relations of the four quarters 
of the world, that a blow which is given to any one of 
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Jiem is felt more or less by all the others. Whereas in 
^e times of Charlemagne, the inhabitants in one of 
>he known parts of the world scarcely knew what was 
going on in the rest. Nothing but the extraordinary, all- 
piercing, report of Charles's exploits coiild bring this to 
pass. His greatness, which set the world in astonish- 
ment, was likewise, without doubt, that which begot in 
the Pope and the Komans the first idea of the re-establish- 
ment of their empire. 

" It is true, that a number of things united to make 
Charles a great man — ^favourable circumstances of time, 
a nation akeady disciplined to warlike habits, a long life, 
tmd the consequent acquisition of experience, such as no 
one possessed in his whole realm. Still, however, the 
principal means of his greatness Charles found in him- 
self His great mind was capable of extending its 
attention to the greatest multiplicity of affairs. In the 
middle of Saxony he thought on Italy and Spain, and 
at Rome he made provisions for Saxony, Bavaria, and 
Pannonia. He gave audience to the ambassadors of 
the Oreek emperor and other potentates, and himself 
audited the accounts of his own farms, where everything 
was entered even to the number of the eggs. Busy as 
his mind was, his body was not less in one continued 
state of motion. Charles would see into every thing 
himself and do every thing himself, as far as his powers 
extended ; and even this it was, too, which gave to his 
mxdertakings such force and energy. 

** But with all this the government of Charles was the 
government of a conqueror, that is, splendid abroad and 
fearfdlly oppressive at home. What a grievance must it 
not have been for the people, that Charles for forty years 
together dragged them now to the Elbe, then to the 
Ebro^ after this to the Po, and from thence back again, 
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to the Elbe, and this not to check an inyading enemy, 
bnt to make conquests which little profited the French 
nation ! This must prove too much, at length, for a 
hired soldier : how much more for conscripts, who did 
not live only to fight, bnt who were ^Eithers of families, 
citizens, and proprietors ? Bnt above all, it is to be 
wondered at, that a nation, like the French, should 
goffer themselves to be used as Charles used them. But 
the people no longer possessed any considerable share of 
influence. All depended on the great chieftains, who 
gave their willing sufirage for endless wars, by which 
they were always sure to win. They found the best 
opportunity, under such circumstances, to make them- 
selves great and mighty at the expense of the freemen 
resident within the circle of their baronial courts ; and 
when conquests were made, it was fer more for their 
advantage than that of the monarchy. In the conquered 
provinces there was a necessity for dukes, vassal kings, 
and different high offices : aU this fell to their share. 

" I would not say this if we did not possess incontro- 
vertible original documents of those times, which prove 
clearly to us that Charles's government was an unhappjf 
one for the people, aud that this great man, by his 
actions, laboured to the direct subversion of his first 
principles. It was his first pretext to establish a greater 
equality among the members of his vast community, an4 
to make aU free and equal subjects under a common 
sovereign. And from the necessity occasioned by con- 
tinual war the exact contrary took place. Nothing gives 
us a better notion of the interior state of the French 
monarchy, than the third capitular of the year 811.* 

* Compare with this the four or fiv« quarto volames of the French 
Conscript Code. 



AH is fall of complamt^ tiie bishops and earls clamouring 
against the freeholders^ and these in their turn against 
the bishops and earls. And in tmth the finediolders had 
no small reason to be discontented and to resist^ as far 
as they dared, even the imperial levies. A dependent 
must be content to follow his lord without further 
qnestioning : for he was paid for it. But a free citizen, 
who lived wholly on his own property, might reasonably 
object to suffer himself to be dragged about in all 
quarters of the world, at the &ncies of his lord : especially 
as there was so much injustice intermixed. Those who 
gave up their properties entirely, or in part^ of theii; own 
accord, were left undisturbed at home, while those who 
leftised to do this, were forced so often into service, that 
at length, becoming impoverished, they were compelled 
by want to give up, or disp(»e o^ their free tenures to 
the bishops or earls.* 

** It almost surpasses belief to what a height, at length, 
the aversion to war rose in the French nation, from the 
multitude of the campaigns and the grievances connected 
with them. The national vanity was now satiated by 
the frequency of victories : and the plunder which fell to 
the lot of individuals, made but a poor compensation for 
the losses and burthens sustained by their families at 
home. Some, in order to become exempt from military 
service, sought for menial employments in the establish- 
ments of the bishops, abbots, abbesses, and earls. Others 
made over their free property to become tenants at will 
of such lords as, from their age or other circumstances, 
they thought would be called to no ftirther military 
aervicea. Others even privately took away the life of 

* It would reqnire no great ingenuity to discover parallels, or, at 
Itturt^ equivalent hardships to these, in the treatment of, and regula* 
tioDB eoBoeming^ the reluetont conscripts. 
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their mothers, aunts, or other of their relatives, in order 
that no family residents might remain through whom 
their names might be known, and themselves traced; 
others voluntarily made slaves of themselves, in order 
thus to render themselves incapable of the imlitary 
rank." 

When this extract was first published, namely, 
September 7, 1809, I prefixed the following sentence. 
"This passage contains so much matter for politi- 
cal anticipation and well-grounded hope, that I feel 
no apprehension of the reader's being dissatisfied 
Yrith*its length." I trust, that I may now derive the 
same confidence &om his genial exultation, as a Chris- 
tian, and from his honest pride as a Briton, in the 
retrospect of its completion. In this belief I ven- 
ture to conclude the essay with the following extract 
from a "Comparison of the French republic, under 
Buonaparte, with the Eoman empire under the 
first Caesars," published by me in the Morning Post^ 
21 Sept. 1802. 

If, then, there be no counterpoise of dissimilar circum- 
stances, the prospect is gloomy indeed. The commence- 
ment of the public slavery in Eome was in the most 
splendid aera of human genius. Any unusually flourish- 
ing period of the arts and sciences in any country is, 
even to this day, called the Augustan age of that country. * 
The Boman poets, the Boman historians, the Boman 
orators, rivalled those of Greece ; in military taotics,^ in 
machinery, in all the conveniences of private life, the 
Bomans greatly surpassed the Greeks. With few excep- 
tions, all the emperors, even the worst of them, were, like 
Buonaparte,* the liberal encouragers of all great public 

* Imitators succeed better in copying the vices than the excellenoeB 
of their archetypes. Where diiaU we find in the First Consul of FnoM 
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works, and of every species of public merit not connected 
with the assertion of poHtical freedom : 

Ojuvenes, circumspicit aique ttgiUU vos. 



MateriamquB sibi Duds indtdgentia qwerit.* 

It is even so, at this present moment, in France. Yet, 
both in France and in Kome, we have learned, that the 
most abject dispositions to slavery rapidly trod on the 
heels of the most outrageous fmaticism for an almost 
anarchical liberty. Muere in servitium consules, jpatres, 
eques: quanto quia iUustrioTy tanto magis falsi ac 
festinantes,^ Peace and the coadunation of all the 
civilized provinces of the earth were the grand and 
plausible pretexts of Eoman despotism : the degeneracy 
of the human species itself in all the nations so blended, 
was the melancholy effect. To-morrow, therefore, we 
shall endeavour to detect all those points and circum- 
stances of dissimilarity, which, though they cannot 
impeach the rectitude of the parallel, for the present, 

a connterpart to the generous and dreadless clemency of the first 
Cssar ? Acerhe loquentibus 8cUi8 habuit pro condone denv/ndare, ne 
peneverarent, Aulique Ccednce criminosisaimo libro, et Pitholai 
earminibuB maledicerUisdmis laceratam exiatimationem 8uam dvili 
animo ttUii. — (Sueton. I. 76. — Ed.) 

It deserves translation for English readers. *' To those who spoke 
latterlj against him, he held it sufficient to signify publicly, that they 
ahoold not persevere in the use of such language. His chsLracter had 
been mangled in a most libellous work of Aulus Csecina, and he had 
been grossly lampooned in some verses by Fitbolaus ; but he bore both 
with the temper of a good citizen." 

For this part of the First Consul's character, if common report speaks 
the tniUi, we must seek a parallel in the dispositions of the third 
Gcsar, who dreaded the pen of a paragraph writer, hinting aught 
against his morals and measures, with as great anxiety, and with as 
Tindictive feelings, as if it had been the da^r of an assassin lifted up 
against his life. From the third Caesar, too, he adopted the abro- 
gation of all popular elections. 

• Juvenal. Sat. viL 20.— ^d, 

t Tadt. Ann. L 7.— i^d. 
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may yet render it probable, that as the same constitation 
of goyemment has been bnilt np in France with incom- 
parably greater rapidity, so it may have an incomparably 
shorter duration. We are not conscious of any feelings of 
bitterness towards the First Consul ; or, if any, only that 
Tenial prejudice, which naturaUy results from the having 
hoped proudly of an individual, and the having been 
miserably disappointed. But we will not voluntarily 
cease to think freely and speak openly. We owe grate- 
ful hearts and uplifted hands of thanksgiving to the 
Divine Providence, that there is yet one European 
country — ^and that country our own — in which the actions 
of public men may be boldly analyzed, and the result 
publicly stated. And let the Chief Consul, who professes 
in all things to follow his fate, learn to submit to it^ if 
he finds that it is still his fate to struggle with the spirit 
of English freedom, and the virtues which are the 
offspring of that spirit ; — if he finds, that the genius of 
Great Britain, which blew up his Egyptian navy into the 
air, and blighted his Syrian laurels, still follows him with 
a calm and dreadful eye ; and in peace, equally as in war, 
still watches for that liberty, in which alone the genius 
of our isle lives, and moves, and has its being ; and which 
being lost, all our commercial and naval greatness would 
instantly languish, like a flower, tiie root of which had 
been silently eaten away by a worm ; and without which, 
in any country, the public festivals, and pompoui 
merriments of a nation present no other spectacle to the 
eye of Beason, than a mob of maniacs dancing in their 
fetters. 
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Must tlLcre be still some discord miz'd among 
The harmoDy of men, whose mood accords 
Best with contention tnn'd to notes of wrong ? 
That when war fidls, peace most make war with words, 
With words nnto destruction arm'd more strong 
T/um ever were our foreign foemen*8 swords; 
Making as deep, tho' not yet bleeding wounds ? 
Wh<it war left sca/rlesSf calumny confounds. 

Truth lies entrapped v^-ere cunning finds no bar; 
Since no proportion can there be betwixt 
Our actions which in endless motions are, 
And ordinances which ore always fixt. 
Ten thoosand laws more cannot reach so for, 
But malice goes beyond, or lives commixt 
So close with goodness, that it ever wiU 
Corrupt, disguise,, or counterfeit it still. 

And therefore would our glorious Alfred, who 
Joined with the hinges the good mwiCs majesty^ 
Not leoifve lavfs labyrinth wUhoiU a clue — 
Gave to deep shUl its just authority ^ — 

But the last judgment — this his jury's plan — 
Left to the natural sense of work-day ma/n,* 

I REOUB^ to the dilemma stated in the eighth essay. 
How shall we solve this problem ? Its solution is to be 
foimd in that spirit which, like the universal menstruum 
sought for by the old alchemists, can blend and harmonize 
the most discordant elements ; — it is to be found in the 

* DanieL Epistle to Sir Thomas Egerton. The lines in italics are 
sahstituted by the author for the original, and there are a few other 
▼erbal alterationa. — Ed, 
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spirit of a rational freedom difPdsed and become national, 
in the consequent influence and controul of public 
opinion^ and in its most precious organ, the jury. It is 
to be found, wherever juries are sufficiently enlightened 
to perceive the difference, and to comprehend the origin 
and necessity of the difference, between libels and other 
criminal overt-acts, and are sufficiently independent to act 
upon the conviction, that in a charge of libel, the degree, 
the circumstances, and the intention, constitute — ^not 
merely modify — ^the offence, give it its being, and 
determine its legal name. The words maliciously and 
advisedly, must here have a force of their own, and a 
proof of their own. They will consequently consider the 
law as a blank power provided for the punishment of the 
offender, not as a light by which they are to determine 
and discriminate the offence. The understanding and 
conscience of the jury are the judges, in toto : the law a 
blank conge 6! elm. The law is the clay and those the 
potter's wheel. Shame fall on that man, who shall 
labour to confound what reason and nature have put 
asunder, and who at once, as far as in him lies, would 
render the press ineffectual and the law odious ; who 
would lock up the main river, the Thames, of our intel- 
lectual commerce ; would throw a bar across the stream, 
that must render its navigation dangerous or partial, 
using as his materials the very banks, which were 
intended to deepen its channel and guard. against its 
inundations ! Shame fall on him, and a participation of 
the infamy of those, who misled an English jury to the 
murder of Algernon Sidney. 

But though the virtuous intention of the writer must 
be allowed a certain influence in facilitating his acquittal, 
the degree of his moral guilt is not the true index or 
mete-wand of his condemnation. For juries do not sit 
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in a court of conscience, but of law ; they are not the 
representatives of religion, but the guardians of external 
tranquillity. The leading principle, the pole star, of the 
judgment in its decision concerning the libellous nature 
of a published writing, is its more or less remote con- 
nection with after overt-acts, as the cause or occasion of 
the same. Thus the publication of actual facts may be, 
and most often will be, criminal and libellous, when 
directed against private characters : not only because the 
charge will reach the minds of many who cannot be 
competent judges of the truth or falsehood of facts to 
which themselves were not witnesses, against a man 
whom they do not know, or at best know imperfectly ; 
but because such a publication is of itself a veiy serious 
overt-act, by which the author without authority and 
without trial, has inflicted punishment on a fellow-sub- 
ject, himself being witness and jury, judge and execu- 
tioner. Of such publications there can be no legal 
justification, though the wrong may be palliated by the 
dicumstance that the injurious charges are not only 
true, but wholly out of the reach of the law. But in 
libels on the government there are two things to be 
balanced against each other: first, the incomparably 
greater mischief of the overt-ax^ts, if we suppose them 
actually occasioned by the libel — (as for instance, the 
subversion of government aud property, if the principles 
taught by Thomas Paiue had been realized, or if even an 
attempt had been made to realize them, by the many 
thousands of his readers) ; and second, the very great 
improbability that such effects will be produced by such 
writings. Government concerns all generally, and no 
one in particular. The facts are commonly as well 
known to the readers, as to the writer : aad falsehood 
therefore easily detected. It is proved, likewise, by 
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experience, that the frequency of open political discus* 
sion, with all its blameable indiscretions, indisposes a 
nation to oyert-acts of practical sedition or conspmuy. 
They talk iQ, said Charles V. of his Belgian pioyinceiBb 
but they suffer so much the better for it. His successor 
thought differently : he determined to be master of their 
words and opinions, as well as of their actions, and in 
consequence lost one half of those provinces, and retained 
the other half at an expense of strength and treasure 
greater than the original worth of the whole. An 
enlightened jury, therefore, will require proofs of more 
than ordiuary malignity of intention, as furnished by the 
style, price, mode of circulation, and so forth ; or of 
punishable indiscretion arising out of the state of the 
times, as of dearth, for instance, or of whatever other 
calamity is likely to render the lower classes turbulenl^ 
and apt to be alienated from the government of their 
country. For the absence of a right disposition of nrind 
must be considered, both in law and in morals, as nearly 
equivalent to the presence of a wrong disposition. Under 
such circumstances the legal paradox, that a libel may be 
the more a libel for being true, becomes strictly just, and 
as such ought to be acted upon. 

Concerning the right of punishing by law the authors 
of heretical or deistical writings, I reserve my remarks 
for a fiiture essay, in which I hope to state the grounds 
and limits of toleration more accurately than they seem 
to me to have been hitherto traced. There is one maxim, 
however, which 1 am tempted to seize as it passes across 
me. If I may trust my own memory, it is iadeed a very 
old truth : and yet if the fashion of acting in apparent 
ignorance thereof be any presumption of its novelty, it 
ought to be new, or at least have become so by courtesy 
of oblivion. It is this : that as far as human practice 
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;an realize the sharp limits and exclasive proprieties 
)f science, law and religion should be kept distinct, 
rhere ia, in strictness, no proper opposition bat between 
the two polar forces of one and the same power.* If I 
Bay then, that law and religion are natural opposites, and 
that the latter is the requisite counterpoise of the former, 
let it not be interpreted, as if I had declared them to be 
contraries. The law has rightfully invested the creditor 
with the power of arresting and imprisoning an insolvent 
debtor, the farmer with the power of transporting, medi- 
ately at least, the pillagers of his hedges and copses ; 
but the law does not compel him to exercise that power, 
while it will often happen that religion commands him 
to forego it. Nay, so well was this understood by our 
grandfathers, that a man who squares his conscience by 
the law was a common paraphrase or synonyme of a 
wretch without any conscience at aU. "We have all of us 
learnt from history, that there was a long and dark 
period, during which the powers and the aims of law 

* Everj power in nature and in spirit mnst evolve an opposite as 
the sole means and condition of its manifestation : and all opposition 
is a tendency to re-union. This is the universal law of polarity or 
essential dualism, first promulgated by Heraclitus, 2000 years after- 
wards re-publishcd, and made the foundation both of logic, of physics, 
and of metaphysics by Giordano Bruno. The principle may be thus 
expressed. The identity of thesis and antithesis is the substance of aU 
bang ; their opposition the condition of aU existence or being manifested ; 
and every thing or phcenomenon is the exponent of a synthesis as loug 
as the opposite energies are retained in that synthesis. Thus water is 
neither oxygen nor hydrogen, nor yet is it a commixture of both ; but 
the synthesis or indifference of the two : and as long as the coptUa 
endures, by which it becomes water, or rather which alone is water, 
it is not less a simple body than either of the imaginary elements, 
improperly called its ingredients or components. It is the object 
of the mechanical atomistic philosophy to confound synthesis with 
tynartesis, or rather with mere juxta-position of corpuscules sepa- 
rated by invisible interspaces. I find it difficult to determine, whether 
this theory contradicts the reason or the senses most : for it is alike 
inconceivable and unimaginable. 

VOL. I. H 
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were usurped in the name of religion by the clergy and 
the courts spiritual : and we all know the result. Law 
and religion thus interpenetrating neutralized each other; 
and the baleful product, or tertium aliqmdy of this union 
retarded the civilization of Europe for centuries. Law 
splintered into the minutm of religion, the awfdl fdnction 
and prerogative of which it is to take account of every 
idh word^ became a busy and inquisitorial tyranny : and 
religion substituting legal terrors for the ennobling 
influences of conscience remained religion in name only. 
The present age appears to me approaching fast to a 
similar usurpation of the functions of religion by law : 
and if it were required, I should not want strong pre- 
sumptive proofs in favour of this opinion, whether I 
sought for them in the charges from the bench con- 
ceming wrongs, to which religion denounces the fearful 
penalties of guilt, but for which the law of the land 
assigns damages only : or in sundry statutes — and all 
praise to the late Mr. Wyndham, Eomanorum ultma — 
in a still greater number of attempts towards new star 
tutes, the authors of which displayed the most pitiable 
ignorance, not merely of the distinction between perfect 
and imperfect obligations, but even of that still more 
sacred distinction between things and persons. What 
the son of Sirach advises concerning the soul, every 
senator should apply to his legislative capacity : — ^reve- 
rence it in meekness, knowing how feeble and how 
mighty a thing it is ! * 

From this hint concerning toleration, we may pass by 
an easy transition to the, perhaps, still more interesting 
subject of tolerance. And here I fully coincide with 

• The reference, probably, is to Ecclus. x. 28. My son^ glorify 
thy soul in meekness, and give it honour according to the dignity 
thereof. — Ed, 
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Frederic H. Jacobi, that the only true spirit of tolerance 
consists in our conscientious toleration of each other's 
intolerance. "Whatever pretends to be more than this, is 
either the unthinking cant of fashion, or the soul-palsy- 
ing narcotic of moral and religious indifference. All 
of us without exception, in the same mode though not in 
the same degree, are necessarily subjected to the risk 
of mistaking positive opinions for certainty and clear 
iosight. From this yoke we cannot free ourselves, but 
by ceasing to be men ; and this too not in order to 
transcend, but to sink below, our human nature. For if 
in one point of view it be the mulct of our fall, and of 
the corruption of our wiU ; it is equally true, that con- 
templated from another point, it is the price and conse- 
quence of our progressiveness. To him who is compelled 
to pace to and fro within the high walls and in the 
narrow court-yard of a prison, aU objects may appear 
clear and distinct. It is the traveller journeying onward, 
full of heart and hope, with an ever-varying horizon, on 
the boundless plain, who is liable to mistake clouds for 
mountains, and the mirage of drouth for an expanse of 
refreshing waters. 

But notwithstanding this deep conviction of our 
general fallibility, and the most vivid recollection of my 
own, I dare avow with the German philosopher, that as 
fer as opinions, and not motives, principles, and not men, 
—are concerned ; I neither am tolerant, nor wish to be 
regarded as such. According to my judgment, it is 
mere ostentation, or a poor trick that hypocrisy plays 
with the cards of nonsense, when a man makes protesta- 
tion of being perfectly tolerant in respect of aU principles, 
opinions, and persuasions, those alone excepted which 
render the holders intolerant. For he either means to 
say by this, that he is utterly indifferent towards all 

H 2 
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truth, and finds nothing so insufferable as the persuasion 
of there being any such mighty value or importance 
attached to the possession of the truth as should give a 
marked preference to any one conviction above any 
other; or else he means nothing, and amuses himself 
with articulating the pulses of the air instead of inhaling 
it in the more healthful and profitable exercise of 
yawning. That which doth not withstand, hath itself 
no standing place. To fill a station is to exclude or 
repel others,— and this is not less the definition of moral, 
than of material, solidity. "We live by continued acts of 
defence, that involve a sort of offensive warfare. But a 
man's principles, on which he grounds his hope and his 
faith, are the life of his life. We live by faith, says the 
philosophic Apostle ; and faith without principles is but 
a flattering phrase for wilful positiveness, or fanatical 
bodily sensation. "Well, and of good right therefore, do 
we maintain with more zeal, than we should defend body 
or estate, a deep and inward conviction, which is as the 
moon to us ; and like the moon with all its massy shadows 
and deceptive gleams, it yet lights us on our way, poor 
travellers as we are, and benighted pilgrims. "With all 
its spots and changes and temporary eclipses, with all its 
vain halos and bedimming vapours, it yet reflects the 
light that is to rise on us, which even now is rising, 
though intercepted from our immediate view by the. 
mountains that inclose and frown over the vale of our 
mortal life. 

This again is the mystery and the dignity of our 
human nature, that we cannot ^ve up our reason, with- 
out giving up at the same time our individual personality. 
For that must appear to each man to be his reason which 
produces in him the highest sense of certainty ; and yet 
it is not reason, except so far as it is of universal validity 
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and obligatory on all mankind. There is one heart for 
the whole mighty mass of humanity, and every pulse in 
each particular vessel strives to beat in concert with it. 
He who asserts that truth is of no importance except in 
the signification of sincerity, confounds sense with 
madness, and the word of God with a dream. If the 
power of reasoning be the gift of the supreme Reason, 
that we be sedulous, yea, and miUtant in the endeavour 
to reason aright, is his implied command. But what is 
of permanent and essential interest to one man must 
needs be so to all, in proportion to the means and oppor- 
tunities of each. Woe to him by whom these are ne- 
glected, and double woe to him by whom they are with- 
holden ; for he robs at once himself and his neighbour. 
That man's soul is not dear to himself, to whom the souls 
of his brethren are not dear. As far as they can be 
influenced by him, they are parts and properties of his 
own soul, their faith his faith, their errors his burthen, 
their righteousness and bliss his righteousness and his 
reward — and of their guilt and misery his own will be 
the echo. As much as I love my fellow-men, so much 
and no more will I be intolerant of their heresies and 
nnbeUef — and I will honour and hold forth the right 
hand of fellowship to every individual who is equally 
intolerant of that which he conceives such in me. — ^We 
• will both exclaim — *I know not what antidotes among 
the complex views, impulses and circumstances, that 
form your moral being, God's gracious providence may 
have vouchsafed to you against the serpent fang of this 
error, — ^but it is a viper, and its poison deadly, although 
through higher influences some men may take the reptile 
to their bosom, and remain unstung.' 

In one of those poisonous journals, which deal out 
profaneness, hate, fdry, and. sedition through the land, I 
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read the following paragraph. ** The Brahmin believes 
that every man will be saved in his own persuasion, and 
that all religions are equally pleasing to the God of aH 
The Christian confines salvation to the believer in his 
own Vedas and Shasters. Which is the more humane 
and philosophic creed of the two?'* Let question 
answer question. Self-complacent scoffer ! Whom 
meanest thou by God ? The God of truth ? — and can 
He be pleased with falsehood, and the debasement or 
utter suspension of the reason which he gave to man 
that he might receive from him the sacrifice of truth ? 
Or the God of love and mercy ? — and can he be pleased 
with the blood of thousands poured out under the wheels 
of Jaggemaut, or with the shrieks of children offered up 
as fire offerings to Baal or to Moloch ? — Or dost thou 
mean the God of holiness and infinite purity ? — and can 
He be pleased with abominations unutterable and more 
than brutal defilements — ^and equally pleased too as with 
that religion, which commands us that we have no fellow- 
ship with the unfruitful works of darkness but to reprove 
them ; — with that religion, which strikes the fear of the 
Most High so deeply, and the sense of the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin so inwardly, that the believer anxiously 
inquires : SMll I give my first-lorn for my transgression^ 
the fruit of my body for ths sin of my soul ? — and which 
makes answer to him, — He hath shewed thee, mun, what9 
is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God ? ♦ But I check myself. It is at once folly and 
profanation of truth, to reason with the man who can 
place before his eyes a minister of the Gospel directing 
the eye of the widow from the corpse of her husband 

* Micab vi. 7, B.—Ed. 
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upward to Ms and her Bedeemer, — (the God of the 
living aad not of the dead) — and then the remorseless 
Brahiniii goading on the disconsolate yictim to the 
flames of lier Imsband's funeral pile, abandoned bv, and 
abaadoning, the helpless pledges of their lore — and yet 
dare ask, which is the more humane and philosophic 
creed of the two ? — ^No ! No ! when such opinions are 
in question I neither am, nor will be, nor wish to be 
regarded as, tolerant. 
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I 

Knowing the heart of man is set to be 
The centre of this world, about the which 
These revolutions of disturbances 
Still roll ; where all the aspects of misery 
Predominate ; whose strong effects are such, 
As he must bear, being powerless to redress : 
And that unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man ! 

Daniel.* 

I HAVE thus endeavoured, with an anxiety which may 
perhaps have misled me into prolixity, to detail and 
ground the conditions under which the communication 
of truth is commanded or forbidden to us as individuals, 
by our conscience ; and those too, under which it is per- 
missible by the law which controuls our conduct as 
members of the state. But is the subject of sufficient 
importance to deserve so minute an examination? 
that my readers would look round the world, as it now is, 
and make to themselves a faithful catalogue of its many 
miseries ! From what do these proceed, and on what do 
they depend for their continuance ? Assuredly, for the 
greater part, on the actions of men, and those again on 
the want of a vital principle of action. We live hy faith. 
The essence of virtue consists in the principle. And the 
reality of this, as well as its importance, is believed by all 
men in fact, few as there may be who bring the truth 

* Epistle to the Countess of Cumberland. — Ed, 
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forward into the light of distinct conscionsness. Yet all 
men feel, and at times acknowledge to themselyes, the 
trae canse of their misery. There is no man so base, bnt 
that at some time or other, and in some way or other, he 
admits that he is not what he ought to be, though by a 
cmions art of self-delusion, by an effort to keep at peace 
with himself as long and as much as possible, he will 
throw off the blame from the amenable part of his 
nature, his moral principle, to that which is independent 
of his will, namely, the degree of his intellectual facul- 
ties. Hence, for once that a man exclaims, how dis- 
honest I am ! on what base and unworthy motives I act ! 
we may hear a hundred times, what a fool I am ! curse 
on my folly ! and the like.* 

Yet even this implies an obscure sentiment^ that with 
clearer conceptions in the understanding, the principle 
of action would become purer in the will. Thanks to 
the image of our Maker not wholly obliterated from any 
human soul, we dare not purchase an exemption from 
goilt by an excuse, which would place our melioration 
out of our own power. Thus the very man, who will 
abuse himself for a fool but not for a villain, would 
rather, spite of the usual professions to the contrary, be 
condemned as a rogue by other men, than be acquitted 
as a blockhead. But be this as it may, in and out of 
himself however, he sees plainly the true cause of our 
common complaints. Doubtless, there seem many phy- 
sical causes of distress, of disease, of poverty and of 
desolation — tempests, earthquakes, volcanos, wild or 

* I do not consider as exceptions the thousands that abnse them- 
selyes by rote with lip-penitenoe, or the wild raviDgs of &naticism : 
for these persons at the very time they speak so vehemently of the 
wickedness and rottenness of their hearts, are then commonly the 
warmest in their own good opinion, covered round and comfortable in 
the wrap-rascal of self-hypocri^. 
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venomous animals, barren soils, nncertain or tyrannom 
climates, pestilential swamps, and death in the very air 
we breathe. Yet when do we hear the general wretched- 
ness of mankind attributed to these ? Even in the most 
awM of the Icelandic and Sicilian eruptions, when the 
earth has opened and sent forth vast rivers of fire, and 
the smoke and vapour have dimmed the light of heaven 
for months, how small has been the comparative injuiy 
to the human race ; — and how much even of this injuiy 
might be fairly attributed to combined imprudence and 
superstition ! Natural calamities that do indeed spread 
devastation wide, (for instance, the marsh fever,) are 
almost without exception, voices of nature in her all- 
intelligible language — do this ! or cease to do that ! By 
the mere absence of one superstition, and of the sloih 
engendered by it, the plague would probably cease to 
exist throughout Asia and AMca. Pronounce medita« 
tively the name of Jenner, and ask what might we not 
hope, what need we deem unattainable, if all the time, 
the effort, the skill, which we wast« in making ourselves 
miserable through vice, and vicious through misery, were 
embodied and marshalled to a systematic war against the 
existing evils of nature I No, it is a wicked world I 
This is so generally the solution, that this very wicked* 
ness is assigned by selfish men, as their excuse for doing 
nothing to render it better, and for opposing those wbo 
would make the attempt. What have not Clarkson, 
Granville Sharp, Wilberforce, and the Society of the 
Friends, effected for the honour, and if we believe in a 
retributive Providence, for the continuance of the pro- 
sperity, of the English nation, imperfectly as the intel- 
lectual and moral faculties of the people at large art 
developed at present ! What may not be effected, if the 
recent discovery of the means of educating nations (l&eed, 
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however, from the "vile sophistications and mutilations of 
ignorant mountebanks,) shall have been applied to its 
fall extent ! Would I frame to myself the most inspirit- 
ing representation of future bliss, which my mind is 
capable of comprehending, it would be embodied to me 
in the idea of Bell receiving, at some distant period, the 
appropriate reward of his earthly labours, when thousands 
and ten thousands of glorified spirits, whose reason and 
conscience had, through his efforts, been unfolded, shall 
sing the song of their own redemption, and pouring forth 
praises to God and to their Saviour, shall repeat his new 
name in heaven, give thanks for his earthly virtues, as 
the chosen instruments of divine mercy to themselves, 
and not seldom perhaps turn their eyes toward him, as 
from the sun to its image in the fountain, with secondary 
gratitude and the permitted utterance of a human love ! 
Were but a hundred men to combine a deep conviction 
that virtuous habits may be formed by the very means by 
which knowledge is communicated, that men may be 
made better, not only in consequence, but by the mode, 
and in the process, of instruction ; — ^were but a hundred 
men to combine that clear conviction of this, which I 
myself at this moment feel, even as I feel the certainty of 
my being, with the perseverance of a Clarkson or a Bell, 
the promises of ancient prophecy would disclose them- 
selves to our faith, even as when a noble castle hidden 
from us by ah intervening mist, discovers itself by its 
reflection in the tranquil lake, on the opposite shore of 
which we stand gazing.* What an awM duty, what a 
nurse of all other, the fairest virtues, does not hope 
become! We are bad ourselves, because we despair of 
the goodness of others. 

* This is, I fear, too complex, too accidental an image to be conveyed 
by words to those, who have not seen it tbemselves in nature. 1830, 
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If then it be a truth, attested alike by common feeling 
and common sense, that the greater part of human misery 
depends directly on human vices and the remainder indi- 
rectly, by what means can we act on men so as to remove 
or preclude these vices and purify their principle of moral 
election ? The question is not by what means each man 
is to alter his own character — in order to this, aU the 
means prescribed and aU the aidances given by religion, 
may be necessary for him, Yain, of themselves, may be 



the sayings of the wise 



In ancient and in modem books inrolled 

Unless he feel within 
Some source of consolation from above, 
Secret refreshings, that repair his strength 
And Minting spirits uphold.* 

This is not the question. Virtue would not be virtue, 
could it be given by one fellow-creature to another. To 
make use of all the means and appliances in our power 
to the actual attainment of rectitude, is the abstract of 
the duty which we owe to ourselves: to supply those 
means as far as we can, comprizes our duty to others. 
The question then is, what are these means ? Can they 
be any other than the communication of knowledge, and 
the removal of those evils and impediments which pre- 
vent its reception? It may not be in our power to 
combine both, but it is in the power of every man to 
contribute to the former, who is sufficiently informed to 
feel that it is his duty. If it be said, that we should 
endeavour not so much to remove ignorance, as to make 
the ignorant religious; — religion herself, through her 
sacred oracles, answers for me, that all effective faith 

* Samson Agonistes. 
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poses knowledge and individual conTiction. If 
jre acquiescence in truth, uncomprehended and 
)nied, were sufficient, few indeed would be the 
and the miserable, in this country at least, where 
.tive infideUty is, God be praised I confined to a 
number. Like bodily deformity, there is one 
« here and another there ; but three in one place 
3ady an undue proportion. It is highly worthy of 
ition, that the inspired writings received by 
ans are distinguishable from all other books pre- 
y to inspiration, from the scriptures of the 
ins, and even from the Koran, in their strong and 
it recommendations of truth. I do not here mean 
y, which cannot but be enforced in every code 
appeals to the religious principle of man ; but 
dge. This is not only extolled as the crown and 
of a man, but to seek after it is again and again 
nded us as one of our most sacred duties. Yea^ 
y perfection and final bUss of the glorified spirit 
esented by the Apostle as a plain aspect, or in- 
beholding, of truth in its eternal and immutable 
Not that knowledge can of itself do all ! The 
f religion is not that of the moon, light without 
but neither is its warmth that of the stove, warmth 
t light. KeUgion is the sun, the warmth of which 
swells, and stirs, and actuates the life of nature, 
lO at the same time beholds all the growth of life 
master-eye, makes all objects glorious on which 
:s, and by that glory visible to all others. 
though knowledge be not the only, yet that it is 
spensable and most effectual, agent in the direction 
actions, one consideration wiU convince us. It is 
loubted fact of human nature, that the sense of 
ibility quenches all will. Sense of utter inaptitude 
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does the same. The man shuns the beautifdl flame, 
which is eagerly grasped at by the infant. The sense of 
a disproportion of certain after-harm to present grati-> 
fication produces effects almost equally uniform : though 
almost perishing with thirst, we should dash to the earth 
a goblet of wine in which we had seen a poison infused, 
though the poison were without taste or odour, or even 
added to the pleasures of both. Are not all our vices 
equally inapt to the universal end of human actions, the 
satisfaction of the agent ? Are not their pleasures equally 
disproportionate to the after-harm ? Yet many a maiden, 
who will not grasp at the fire, will yet purchase a wreath 
of diamonds at the price of her health, her honour, nay, 
and she herself knows it at the moment of her choice,— 
at the sacrifice of her peace and happiness. The sot 
would reject the poisoned cup, yet the trembling hand 
with which he raises his daily or hourly draught to his 
lips, has not left him ignorant that this too is altogether 
a poison. I know it will be objected, that the conse- 
quences foreseen are less immediate ; that they are dif- 
fiised over a larger space of time ; and that the slave of 
vice hopes where no hope is. This, however, only removes 
the question one step further : for why should the dis- 
tance or diffusion of known consequences produce so 
great a difference? Why are men the dupes of the 
present moment? Evidently because the conceptions 
are indistinct in the one case, and vivid in the other ; 
because all confused conceptions render us restless ; and 
because restlessness can drive us to vices that promise 
no enjoyment, no not even the cessation of that rest- 
lessness. This is indeed the dread punishment attached 
by nature to habitual vice, that its impulses wax as its 
motives wane. No object, not even the light of a solitary 
taper in the far distance, tempts the benighted mind 
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from before ; but its own restlessness dogs it from behind, 
as with the iron goad of destiny. What then is or can 
be the preventive, the remedy, the counteraction, but the 
habituation of the intellect to clear, distinct, and adequate 
conceptions concerning aU things that are the possible 
objects of clear conception, and thus to reserve the deep 
feelings which belong, as by a natural right to those 
obscure ideas* that are necessary to the moral perfection 
of the human being, notwithstanding, yea, even in con- 
sequence, of their obscurity — ^to reserve these feelings, I 
repeat, for objects, which their very sublimity renders 
indefinite, no less than their indefiniteness renders them 
sublime, — ^namely, to the ideas of being, form, life, the 
reason, the law of conscience, freedom, immortality, God ? 
To connect with the objects of our senses the obscure 
notions and consequent vivid feelings, which are due 
only to immaterial and permanent things, is profanation 
relatively to the heart, and superstition in the under- 
standing. It is in this sense that the philosophic Apostle 
calls covetousness idolatry. Could we emancipate our- 
selves from the bedimming influences of custom, and the 
transforming witchcraft of early associations, we should 
see as numerous tribes of /^^«5cA-worshippers in the streets 
of London and Paris, as we hear of on the coasts of 
Africa. 

* I have not expressed myself as clearly as I could wish. Bnt the 
troth of the assertion, that deep feeling has a tendency to combine 
vith ohecnre ideas, in preference to distinct and clear notions, may be 
jnroved by the history of fanatics and fanaticism in all ages and coun- 
Wes. The odium theologicum is even proverbial : and it is the common 
eoraplaint of philosophers and philosophic historians, that the passions of 
the dispatants are commonly violent in proportion to the subtlety and 
obscurity of the questions in dispute. Nor is this £aet confined to 
professional theologians : for whole nations have displayed the same 
agitations, and have sacrificed national policy to the more powerful 
interest of a controverted obscurity. 
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A palace when 'tis that which it should be 
Leaves growing, and stands such, or else decays ; 
With him who dwells there, 'tis not so : for he 
Should still urge upward, and his fortune raise. 

Owr bodies had their morning, have iheir noon, 
And shall not better — the next change is night ; 
But their far larger guest, t' whom son and moon 
Are sparks and short-lived, claims another right. 

The noble soul by age grows lustier, 
Her appetite and her digestion mend ; 
We must not starve nor hope to pamper her 
With woman's milk and pap unto the end. 

Provide you manlier diet ! Donhk.* 

I AM fully aware, that what I am writing and haye 
written (in these latter essays at least) will expose me to 
the censure of some, as bewildering myself and readers 
with metaphysics ; to the ridicule of others as a school- 
boy declaimer on old and worn-out truisms or exploded 
fancies ; and to the objection of most as obscure. The 
last real or supposed defect has already received an 
answer both in the preceding essays, and in the appendix 
to my first Lay-Sermon, entitled The Statesman's ManuaL 
Of the former two, I shall take the present opportunity 
of declaring my sentiments ; especially as I have already 
received a hint that my idol, Milton, has represented 

* Letter to Sir Henry Goodere. The words in italics are substituted 
for the original. — Ed, 
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metaphysics as the subject which the bad spirits in hell 
delight in discussing. And truly, if I had exerted my 
subtlety and invention in persuading myself and others 
that we are but living machines, and that, as one of the 
late followers of Hobbes and Hartley has expressed the 
system, the assassin and his dagger are equally fit objects 
of moral esteem and abhorrence ; or if with a writer of 
wider influence and higher authority, I had reduced all 
virtue to a selfish prudence eked out by superstition,* — 
for, assuredly, a creed which takes its central point in 
conscious selfishness, whatever be the forms or names 
that act on the selfish passion, a ghost or a constable, 
can have but a distant relationship to that religion, 
which places its essence in our loving our neighbour as 
ourselves, and God above aU, — I know not, by what 
arguments I could repel the sarcasm. But what are my 
metaphysics ? — ^Merely the referring of the mind to its 
own consciousness for truths indispensable to its own 
happiness! To what purpose do I, or am I about to, 
employ them? To perplex our clearest notions and 
living moral instincts ? To deaden the feelings of will 
and free power, to extinguish the light of love and of 
conscience, to make myself and others worthless, soulless, 
God-less ? No ! to expose the folly and the legerdemain 
of those who have thus abused the blessed machine of 
language ; to support aU old and venerable truths ; and 
by them to support, to kindle, to project the spirit ; to 

• "And firom this account of obligation it foUows, that we are 
obliged to nothing bat what we onrselves are to gain or lose something 
by ; for nothing else can be a violent motive to ns. As we should not 
be obliged to obey the laws, or the magistrate, nnless rewards or 
ponisbmente, pleasure or pain, somehow or other, depended upon our 
obedience ; so neither should we, without the same reason, be obliged to 
do what is right, to practise virtue, or to obey the commands of God." 
Paley, Moral and Political Philosophy, B. II. c. 2, et passim, — Ed, 

TOL. I. I 
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make the reason spread light over our feelings, to make 
our feelings, with their vital warmth, actoalize our 
reason: — ^these are my objects, these are my subjects; 
and are these the metaphysics which the bad spirits in 
heU deHght in ? 

But how shall I avert the scorn of those critics who 
laugh at the oldness of my topics, evil and good, necessity 
and arbitrement, immortality and the ultimate ann ? By 
what shall I regain their favour ? My themes must be 
new, a French constitution; a balloon; a change of 
ministry ; a fresh batch of kings on the Continent, or of 
peers in our happier island ; or who had the best of it of 
two parliamentary gladiators, and whose speech, on the 
subject of Europe bleeding at a thousand wounds, or 
our own country struggling for herself and all human 
nature, was cheered by the greatest number of "laughs," 
"loud laughs," and "very loud laughs:" — (which, care- 
folly marked by italics, form most conspicuous and 
strange parentheses in the newspaper reports.) Or if I 
must be philosophical, the last chemical discoveries,— 
provided I do not trouble my reader with the principle 
which gives them their highest interest, and the character 
of intellectual grandeur to the discoverer ; or the last 
shower of stones, and that they were supposed, by certain 
philosophers, to have been projected from some volcano 
in the moon, — care being taken not to add any of the 
cramp reasons for this opinion ! Something new, how- 
ever, it must be, quite new and quite out of themselves! 
for whatever is within them, whatever is deep within 
them, must be as old as the first dawn of human reason. 
But to find no contradiction in the union of old and 
new, to contemplate the Ancient of days with feelings as 
fresh, as if they then sprang forth at his own fiat — ^this 
characterizes the minds that feel the riddle of the world, 
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and may help to rairavel it ! To carry on the feelings of 
childhood into the powers of manhood, to combine the 
diild's sense of wonder and novelty with the appearances 
wbidi every day for perhaps forty years has rendered 
familiar, — 

With snn and moon and stars throughout the year, 
And man and woman 

this is the character and privilege of genius, and one of 
tiie marks which distinguish genius from talent. And 
80 to represent femiliar objects as to awaken the minds 
of others to a like freshness of sensation concerning 
them — ^that constant accompaniment of mental, no less 
than of bodily, health — to the same modest questioning 
of a self-discovered and intelligent ignorance, which, like 
the deep and massy foundations of a Eoman bridge, 
forms half of the whole structure — {jprudens interrogatio 
dmidmm scientuB^ says Lord Bacon) — ^this is the prime 
merit of genius, Mid its most unequivocal mode of 
manifestation. Who has not, a thousand times, seen it 
mow upon water? Who has not seen it with a new 
feeling, since he has read Bums's comparison of sensual 
pleasure, 

To snow that £iUb upon a river, 

A moment white — ^then gone for ever I * 

In philosophy equally, as in poetiy, genius produces 
the strongest impressions of novelty, while it rescues the 
stalest and most admitted truths from the impotence 
caused by the very circumstance of their universal 
admission. Extremes meet; — a proverb, by the by, to 
collect and explain all the instances and exemplifications 



♦ TamO'Shanter.— ^cf. 
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of which, would constitute and exhaust all philosophy. 
Truths, of all others the most awfdl and mysterious, yet 
being at the same timie of universal interest, are too often 
considered as so true that they lose all the powers of 
truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of the soul, 
side by side with the most despised and exploded errors. 
But as the class of critics, whose contempt I have 
anticipated, commonly consider themselves as men of the 
world, instead of hazarding additional sneers by appealing 
to the authorities of recluse philosophers, — for such, in 
spite of all history, the men who have distinguished 
themselves by profound thought, are generally deemed, 
from Plato and Aristotle to Cicero, and from Bacon to 
Berkeley — I will refer them to the darling of the polished 
court of Augustus, to the man, whose works have been 
in all ages deemed the models of good sense, and are still 
the pocket-companion of those who pride themselves on 
uniting the scholar with the gentleman. This accom- 
plished man of the world has given us an account of the 
subjects of conversation between himself and the iUus- 
trious statesmen who governed, and the brightest lumi- 
naries who then adorned, the empire of the civilized 
world : 

Sermo oritur non de villis domibusve alienis, 
Nee maUy necne^ lepus saUet. Sed quod magis ad nos 
Pertinetj et nescire malum estf agitamus : utrumne 
Divitiis homineSf an sint virtute beati f 
Quidve ad amicitiaSf ibsua rectwnme, trahat nos ; 
Et qucB sU natwra h(m% stummumque quid ejus. — Hob.* 



* Serm. II. vi. 71. Conversation arises not concerning the country 
seats or families of strangers, nor whether the dancing hare performed 
well or ill. But we discuss what more nearly concerns us, |uid which 
it is an evil not to know : whether men are made happy by riches oi 
by virtue : whether interest or a love of virtue should lead us to 
friendship ; and in what consists the nature of good, and what is the 
ultimate or supreme good — the summum bonum. 
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Berkeley indeed asserts, and is supported in his asser- 
tion by Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh, that without 
an habitual interest in these subjects, a man may be a 
dexterous intriguer, but never can be a statesman. 
"Would to Heaven that the verdict to be passed on my 
labours depended on those who least needed them ! The 
water lily in the midst of waters lifts up its broad leaves, 
and expands its petals at the first pattering of the 
shower, and rejoices in the rain with a quicker sympathy, 
than the parched shrub in the sandy desert. 

God created man in his own image. To he the image of 
Ms own eternity created he man ! Of eternity and self- 
existence what other likeness is possible, but immortality 
and moral self-determination ? In addition to sensation, 
perception, and practical judgment — instinctive or 
acquirable — concerning the notices famished by the 
organs of perception, aU which in kind at least, the dog 
possesses iu common with his master; in addition to 
these, God gave us reason, and with reason he gave us 
reflective self-consciousness ; gave us principles, distin- 
guished from the maxims and generalizations of outward 
experience by their absolute and essential universality 
and necessity ; and above aU, by superadding to reason 
the mysterious faculty of free-will and consequent per- 
sonal amenability, he gave us conscience — ^that law of 
conscience, which in the power, and as the indwelling 
word, of a holy and omnipotent legislator commands us 
— ^from among the numerous ideas mathematical and 
philosophical, which the reason by the necessity of its 
own excellence creates for itself, — unconditionally com- 
mands us to attribute reality, and actual existence, to 
those ideas and to those only, without which the con- 
science itself vfould be baseless and contradictory, to the 
ideas of soul, of free-wiU, of immortality, and of God. 
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To God, as the reality of the conscience and the source 
of all obligation ; to free-will, as the power of thie hnman 
being to maintain the obedience, which God through the 
conscience has commanded, against all the might of 
nature ; and to ilie immortality of the sonl, as a state in 
which the weal and woe of man shall be proportioned to 
his moral worth. With this faith all nature, 



all the migbty 'vrorld 



Of eye and ear 

presents itself to us, now as the aggregated material of 
duty, and now as a vision of the Most High revealing to 
us the mode, and time, and particular instance of apply- 
ing and realiidng that universal rule, pre-established in 
the heart of our reason. 

" The displeasure of some readers," to use Berkeley's 
words, f "may, perhaps, be incurred by my having sur- 
prized them into certain reflections and inquiries, for 
which they have no curiosity. But perhaps some others 
may be pleased to find themselves carried into ancient 
times, even though they should consider the hoary maxims, 
defended in these essays, barely as hints to awaken and 
exercise the inquisitive reader, on points not beneath the 
attention of the ablest men. Those great men, Pytha- 
goras, Plato, and Aristotle, men the most consummate in 
politics, who founded states, or instructed princes, or 
wrote most accurately on public government, were at the 
same time the most acute at all abstracted and sublime 
speculations , — ^the clearest light being ever necessary to 
guide the most important actions. And whatever the 

* Wordsworth. Lines near Tintem Abbey. — Ed. 
+ Siris, 350. The words in italics are substituted for the origioaL 
--Ed. 
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world Timy opine^ he who hath not much meditated upon 
(jod, the human mind, and the summum lonum^ may 
possibly make a thriving earth-worm, but will most 
indubitably make a Mundering patriot and a sorry states- 



man." 
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Blind 18 thai soul which from this truth can swei've. 
No state stands sure, but on the grounds of right, 
Of yirtue, knowledge ; judgment to preserve, 
And all the powers of learning requisite : 
Though other shifts a present turn may serve, 
Yet in the trial they will weigh too light. 

Daniel.* 

I EARNESTLY entreat the reader not to be dissatisfied 
either with himself or with the author, if he should not 
at once understand every part of the preceding essay; 
but rather to consider it as a mere annunciation of a 
magnificent theme, the different parts of which are to be 
demonstrated and developed, explained, illustrated, and 
exemplified in the progress of the work. I likewise 
entreat him to peruse with attention and with candour, 
the weighty extract from the judicious Hooker, prefixed 
as the motto to a following essay, f In works of reason- 
ing, as distinguished from narrations of events or state- 
ments of facts; but more particularly in works, the 
object of which is to make us better acquainted with our 
own nature, a writer, whose meaning is everywhere com- 
prehended as quickly as his sentences can be read, may 
indeed have produced an amusing composition, nay, by 
awakening and re-enlivening our recollections, a useftil 
one ; but most assuredly he will not have added either to 

* Musophilus. The line in italics is substituted. — Ed, 
t Essay IV. Sect. On the Principles of Political Knowledge. See 
EccL Pol. I. c. L 2.^Ed, 
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the stock of our knowledge, or to the vigour of our 
intellect. For how can we gather strength, but bv 
exercise ? How can a truth, new to us, be made our 
own without examination and self-questioning — anv new 
truth, I mean, that relates to the properties of the mind, 
and its various Unities and affections ? But whatever 
demands effort, requires time. Ignorance seldom raults 
into knowledge, but passes into it through an inter- 
mediate state of obscurity, even as night into dav through 
twilight. All speculative truths begin with a postulate, 
even the truths of geometry. They all suppose an act of 
the will ; for in the moral being lies the source of the 
intellectual. The first step to faiowledge, or rather the 
previous condition of all insight into truth, is to dare 
oommune with our very and permanent self. It is 
W^arburton's remark, not the Friend's, that of all literary 
exercitations, whether designed for the use or entertain- 
ment of the world, there are none of so much importance, 
or so immediately our concern, as those which let us into 
the knowledge of our own nature. Others may exercise 
the understanding or amuse the imagination ; but these 
only can improve the heart and form the human mind to 
wisdom. 

The reclase berniit ofttimes m4)re doth know 

Of the worlds inmost wheels, than worldlings can. 

As man is of the world, the heart of nvui 

Is an epitome of Qod^a great book 

Of creatures, and men need no fiurtber look. 

The higher a man's station, the more arduoas and full 
of peril his duties, the more comprehensive should his 
foresight be, the more rooted his tranquillity concerning 

* Eclogue. The words in italics are snbstitated. — £d. 
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life and death. But these are gifts which no experience 
can bestow, but the experience from within : and there is 
a nobleness of the whole personal being, to which the 
contemplation of all events dsiApJmnomma in the light of 
the three master ideas, amionnced in the foregoing pages, 
can alone elevate the spirit. Anima mpima, says Gior- 
dano Bruno, — and let the sublime piety of the passage 
excuse some intermixture of error, or rather let the 
words, as they well may, be interpreted in a safe sense — 
anima sapiens non timet mortem^ mmo mterdum iHtm 
ultro ajffpetit, illi ultro occwrrit. Manet qui;ppe substantitm 
omnem pro durations eternitasy pro loco immsnsitaSf pro 
actu omniformitas. Non levem igitur ac futilmk^ atgul 
gravissimam perfectoque homine dignissimam contempk^ 
tionis partem persequimur^ ubi dimnitatis^ nahtrtsqw 
splendorem, ficsionem, et communicationemy rum m oib$f 
potu, et ignobiliore quadam materia cum attonitorum secuto 
p&rquvrimus ; sed in augusta Omnipotentis regia^ mmmso 
cetheris spatio, in infinita natures gemince omnis fientis rf 
omnia facientis potentia, unde tot astrorum, mnndorum, 
inquam, et numinum^ uni altissimo condnentivm atqm 
saltantium absque numero atque fine juxta prcposOoi 
ubique fines atqtce ordines contemplamur. Sic ex visib^ 
Hum ceternOf immenso et innumsrabili effectu sempitema 
immsnsa ilia mujestas atque bonitas intellecta conspicitur^ 
proque sua dignitate innumerabilium deorum (mundorum 
dico) adsistentia, concinentia, et ghrice ipsius enarratumB, 
immo ad oculos expressa condone glorificatur. Cui immenso 
mensum non qtcadrabit domicilium atqus templum; — ad 
cujus majestatis plentitudinem agnoscmdam atque perco- 
lendam, numerabilium ministrorum nullus esset ordo. Mi 
igitur ad omniformis Dei omniformmh im/iginem cor^U' 
mus oculos^ vivum et nuignum illius admiremur simuta' 
crum ! — Hinc miraculum m/zgnum a Trismegisto appeWi' 
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batur homo, qui in Dmm transeat qvasi ipse ait Deus, qui 
amatur omnia fieri sicut Deus est omnia; ad ohjectum 
smefi/nOy ubique tamen finiendo, contendit, sicut infinitus est 
Deusy immensusy ubiqm tohcs.* 

* De monade, dke, A wise spirit does not fear deatL, nay, some- 
times — as in cases of Tolnntary mad»yrdom — seekis and goes forth to 
meet it^ of its own accord. Fur there awaits all actual beings, for 
duration eternity, for place immensity, for action omnifonnity. We 
pmsne^ therefore, a species of contemplation not light or futile, but 
the weightiest and most worthy of an accomplished man, while we 
•zamine and seek for the splendour, the interfusion, and communi- 
cation of the Divinity and of nature, not in meats or drink, or any 
yet ignoble matter, with the race of the thunder-stricken ; but in the 
august palace of the Omnipotent, in the illimitable etherial space, in 
the infinite power, that creates all things, and is the abiding being of 
all things. 

There we may contemplate the host of stars, of worlds and their 
gaardian deities, numbers without number, each in its appointed 
sphere, singing together, and dancing in adoration of the One Most 
High. Thus from the perpetual, immense, and innumerable goings on 
of the Timble world, that sempiternal and absolutely infinite Majesty 
is intdlectoally beheld, and is glorified according to his glory, by the 
attendance and choral symphonies of innumerable gods, who utter 
forth the glory of their ineffitble Creator in the expressive language of 
▼ision ! To him illimitable, a limited temple will not correspond — ^to 
the acknowledgment and due worship of the plenitude of his mtgesty 
there irould be no proportion in any numerable army of ministrant 
spirits. Let ns then cast our eyes upon the omniform image of the 
attnbntes of the all-creating Supreme, nor admit any representation of 
his excellency but the living universe, which he has created ! — Thence 
was man entitled by Trismegistus, the great miracle, inasmuch as he 
has been made capable of entering into union with God, as if he were 
himself a divine nature ; tries to become all things, even as in God all 
things are ; and in limitless progression of limited states of being, 
urges onward to the ultimate aim, even as God is simultaneously 
infinite, and every where all ! 

Giordano Bruno, the friend of Sir Philip Sidney and Fulk Greville, 
was bomt under pretence of atheism, at Rome, on the 17th of 
February, 1599-1600. (Scioppio ends his narrative in these words : 
Sic uthdatus misere periit, ren/imcicUuruSf credo, in reliquis UliSj, 
gwo§ fiixU, mwndis, quonam pacta homines Uaiphemi et impii a 
jRomanit iractari sclent. Hie itaque modus in Bxma est, qw> contra 
Tummes impios et monstra hvjvMnodi procedi a nobis solet. — Ed.) 
His works are perhaps the scarcest books ever printed. They are 
singularly interesting as portraits of a vigorous mind struggling after 
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If this be regarded as the fancies of an enthusiast, by 
such as 

deem tHemselves most free, 
When thej within this gross and yisible sphere 
Chain down the winged soul, scoffing ascent. 
Proud in their meanness, * 

by such as pronounce every man out of his senses whohaa 
not lost his reason ; even such men may find some 
weight in the historical fact that from persons, who had 
previously strengthened their intellects and feelings by 
the contemplation of principles— principles, the actions 
correspondent to which involve one half of their conse- 
quences, by their ennobling influence on the agent's own 
soul, and have omnipotence, as the pledge for the 
remainder — ^we have derived the surest and most general 
maxims of prudence. Of high value are they alL Yet 
there is one among them worth all the rest, which in the 
fullest and primary sense of the word is, indeed, the 

truth, amid many prejudices, which from the state of the Romish 
Ohurch, in which he was born, have a claim to much indulgence. 
One of them (entiled Ember Week) is curious for its lively accounts 
of the rude state of London, at that time, both as to the streets and 
the manners of the citizens. (La cena de le ceneri. See particulariy 
the second dialogue. — Ed.) The most industrious historians of specu- 
lative philosophy, have not been able to procure more than a few of 
his works. Accidentally I have been more fortunate in this respedi 
than those who have written hitherto on the unhappy philosopher ol 
Nola ; as out of eleven works, the titles of which are preserved to TOt 
I have had an opportunity of perusing six. I was told, when in 
Germany, that there is a complete collection of them in the royal 
library at Copenhagen. If so, it is unique. 

(Wagner has collected and published seven of the Italian works of 
Bruno: Leipzig, 1830. These are, II Canddajo ; La cena de U 
ceneri; De la catLsa^ principio et wio; De rinfinito, universo e mondi; 
Spaccio de la bestia trwufarUe ; Cabala del caballo Pegaato; and 
De gli eroici Jurori. Two others are mentioned by Bruno himself in 
the Oena, &c. ; namely, Uarca di No^t and Purgator*io deW inferM. 
Wagner could not discover these. The titles of twenty-three works in 
Latin are given by Wagner. — Ed.) 

* Poetical Works, I. p. 99.— ^c?. 
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maxim, that is, maximum, of human prudence ; and of 
which history itself in all that makes it most worth 

studying, is one continued comment and exemplification. 
It is this : that there is a wisdom higher than prudence, 
to which prudence stands in the same relation as the 
mason and carpenter to the genial and scientific archi- 
tect ; and it is from the habits of thinking and feeling, 
vhich in this wisdom had their first formation, that our 
Jfelsons and Wellingtons inherit that glorious hardihood, 
which completes the undertaking, ere the contemptuous 
calculator, who has left nothing omitted in his scheme of 
pirobabilities, except the might of the human mind, has 
finished his pretended proof of its impossibility. You 
look to facts, and profess to take experience for your 
guide. Well ! I too appeal to experience : and let facts 
be the ordeal of my position ! Therefore, although I 
have in this and the preceding essays quoted more 
frequently and copiously than I shall permit myself to 
do in future, I owe it to the cause I am pleading, not to 
deny myself the gratification of supporting this connec- 
tion of practical heroism with previous habits of philoso- 
phic thought, by a singularly appropriate passage from 
an author whose works can be called rare only from their 
being, I fear, rarely read, however commonly talked of. 
It is the instance of Xenophon as stated by Lord Bacon, 
who would himself famish an equal instance, if there 
oould be found an equal commentator. 

" It is of Xenophon the philosopher, who went from 
Socrates' school into Asia, in the expedition of Cyrus the 
younger, against King Artaxerxes. This Xenophon, at 
that time, was very young, and never had seen the wars 
before ; neither had any command in the army, but only 
followed the war as a volunteer, for the love and conver- 
sation of Proxenus, his friend. He was present when 
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Falinus came in message from the great King to the 
Orecians, after that Cjrus was slain in the field, and they, 
a handful of men, left to themselves in the midst of the 
King's territories, cnt oflf from their conntry by many 
navigable rivers, and many hundred miles. The message 
imported, that they should deliver up their arms and 
submit themselves to the King's mercy. To which 
message, before answer was made, divers of the army 
conferred familiarly with Falinus, and amongst the 
rest Xenophon happened to say: *Why, Falinus! we 
have now but these two things left, our arms and our 
virtue ; and if we yield up our arms, how shall we make 
use of our virtue ? ' Whereto Falinus, smiling on him, 
said, * If I be not deceived, young gentleman, you are an 
Athenian, and I believe, you study philosophy, and it is 
pretty that you say ; but you are much abused, if you 
think your virtue can withstand the King's power.* 
Here was the scorn : the wonder followed ; — ^which was, 
that this young scholar or philosopher, after all the 
captains were murdered in parley, by treason, conducted 
those ten thousand foot through the heart of all the 
King's high countries from Babylon to Graecia, in safety, 
in despite of all the King's forces, to the astonishment of 
the world, and the encouragement of the Grecians, in time 
succeeding, to make invasion upon the kings of Persia ; 
as was after purposed by Jason the Thessalian, attempted 
by Agesilaus the Spartan, and achieved by Alexander 
the Macedonian, aU upon the ground of the act of that 
young scholar." * 

Often have I reflected with awe on the great and dispro- 
portionate power, which an individual of no extraordinary 
talents or attainments may exert, by merely throwing off 

* Advancement of Leambg. B. l.—Ed» 
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all restramt of conscience. What then must not be the 
power, where an individual, of consummate wickedness, 
can organise into the unity and rapidity of an individual 
will all the natural and artificial forces of a populous and 
wicked nation ? And could we bring within the field of 
imagination, the devastation effected in the moral world, 
by the violent removal of old customs, familiar sympa- 
thies, willing reverences, and habits of subordination 
ahnost naturalized into instinct ; of the mild influences 
of repntation, and the other ordiuary props and aidances 
of our infirm virtue, or at least, if virtue be too high a 
name, of our well-doing ; and above all, if we could give 
fimn and body to all the effects produced on the principles 
and dispositions of nations by the infectious feelings of 
insecnrity, and the soul-sickening sense of unsteadiness 
in the whole edifice of civil society ; the horrors of battle, 
though the miseries of a whole war were brought toge- 
ther before our eyes in one disastrous field, would present 
but a tame tragedy in comparison. Nay it would even 
present a sight of comfort and of elevation, if this field of 
carnage were the sign and result of a national resolve, of 
a general will, so to die, that neither deluge nor fire 
should take away the name of country from their graves, 
rather than to tread the same clods of earth, no longer a 
country, and themselves alive in nature, but dead in 
in&my. What is Greece at this present moment ? It is 
the country of the heroes from Codrus to Philopsemen ; 
and so it would be, though all the sands of Africa should 
cover its corn-fields and olive gardens, and not a flower 
were left on Hymettus for a bee to murmur in. 

If then the power with which wickedness can invest 
the human being be thus tremendous, greatly does it 
behove us to inquire into its source and causes. So 
doing we shall quickly discover that it is not vice, as 



^ 
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vice, which is thus mighty ; but systematic vice. Vice 
self-consistent and entire ; crime corresponding to crime ; 
villany entrenched and barricadoed by villany; this is 
the condition and main constituent of its power. The 
abandonment of all principle of right enables the soul to 
choose and act upon a principle of wrong, and to subor- 
dinate to this one principle all the various vices of 
human nature. For it is a mournful truth, that as 
devastation is incomparably an easier work than produc- 
tion, so may all its means and instruments be more 
easily arranged into a scheme and system : even as in a 
siege every building and garden, which the faithfal 
governor must destroy, as impeding the defensive means 
of the garrison, or famishing means of defence to the 
besieger, occasions a wound in feelings which virtue 
herself has fostered : and virtue, because it is virtue^ 
loses perforce part of her energy in the reluctance witii 
which she proceeds to a business so repugnant to her 
wishes, as a choice of evils. But he, who has once said 
mth his whole heart. Evil, be thou my good ! has 
removed a world of obstacles by the very decision, that 
he will have no obstacles but those of force and brute 
matter; The road to justice 

Carves round the corn-field and the hill of vines, 
Honouring the holy bounds of property ; — * 

but the path of the lightning is straight ; and straight 
the fearful path 

Of the cannon-ba14 Direct it flies and rapid, 

Shattering that it may reach, and shattering what it reaches. t 

Happily for mankind, however, the obstacles which a 
consistently evil mind no longer finds in itself, it finds in 

* Poetical Works, III. p. 2i,—Ed. t 76. p. 23.— ^d. 
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its own Tmsnitableness to hnman natnre. A limit is 

fixed to its power : but within that limit, both as to the 

extent and duration of its influence, there is little hope 

of checking its career, if giant and united vices are 

opposed only by mixed and scattered virtues ; and those 

too, probably, from the want of some combining principle, 

which assigns to each its due place aud rank, at civil war 

with themselves, or at best perplexing and counteracting 

each other. In our late agony of glory aud of peril, did 

we not too often hear even good men declaiming on the 

horrors and crimes of war, and softening or staggering 

the minds of their brethren by details of individual 

wretchedness ? Thuq under pretence of avoiding blood, 

they were withdrawing the will from the defence of the 

very source of those blessings without which the blood 

would flow idly in our veins ! Thus lest a few should 

fell on the bulwarks in glory, they were preparing us to 

give up the whole state to baseness, and the children of 

free ancestors to become slaves, and the fathers of slaves ! 

Macbiavelli has well observed, Sono di tre generazioni 

eervelli: Vuno mtmde per se; Taltro intende qtianto da 

aUrigli ^ mostro ; e il terzo non intende ndper se stesso, 

n^ per dimostrazione di altrL* " There are brains of 

three races. The one understands of itself ; the second 

understands as much as is shown it by others ; the 

third neither understands of itself nor what is shown 

it by others."t I should have no hesitation in placing 

♦ II Principe, c. xxii. — Ed. 
i* OSros fijkv xaydpiaroSf hs avr^ irdina v<yfia^, 

^paaadutyos ia k titura kcIX is r4\os fjffiv &/u€tf»* 

*Oj 8^ Kf ii'tyr* abrht vo^, /hi^t* 2(AAoi; iuco6tav 
*Zv BvfjL^ fidWriTcu, 6 8' air' kxpifioi kvi]p. 

Op. et Dies. 293, &c. 
Cic. p. Cluent. c. 81. Liv. xxii. 29. Diog. Laer. vii. 1. 21.— Ed, 

YUL. I. K 
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that man in the third class of brains, for whom the 
history of the last twenty years has not supplied a copious 
comment on the preceding text. The widest maxims of 
prudence are like arms without hearts, disjoined from 
those feelings which flow forth from principle as from a 
fountain. So little are ereu the genuine maximS of 
expedience likely to be perceived or acted upon by those 
who hare been habituated to admit nothing higher than 
expedience, that I dare hazard the assertion, that in the 
whole chapter of contents of European ruin, every article 
might be unanswerably deduced from the neglect of 
some maxim which has been repeatedly laid down, 
demonstrated, and enforced with a host of illustrationfl, 
in some one or other of the works of Machiavelli, Bacon, 
or Harrington. Indeed I can remember no one event of 
importance which was not distinctly foretold, and this 
not by a lucky prize drawn among a thousand blanks 
out of the lottery wheel of conjecture, but legitimately 
deduced as certain consequences from established pre- 
misses. It would be a melancholy, but a very profit- 
able employment, for some vigorous mind, intimately 
acquainted with the recent history of Europe, to collect 
the weightiest aphorisms of Machiavelli alone, and illus- 
trating by appropriate facts the breach or observation of 
each, to render less mysterious the present triumph of 
lawless violence. The apt motto to such a work would 
be, — The children of darkness are wiser in their generation 
tJuin tJie children of light. 

So grievously, indeed, have men been deceived by the 
showy theories of unlearned mock thinkers, that there 
seems a tendency in the public mind to shun all thought, 
and to expect help from any quarter rather than from 
seriousness and reflection ; as if some invisible power 
would think for us, when we gave up the pretence of 
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iig for ourselves. .But in the first place, did those, 
•pposed the theories of innovators, conduct their 
>retic opposition with more wisdom or to a happier 
? And secondly, are societies now constructed on 
)les so few and so simple, that we could, if even we 
[ it, act as it were by instinct, like our distant 
hers in the infancy of states ? Doubtless, to act is 

than to think : but as the old man doth not 
e a child by means of his second childishness, as 
can a nation exempt itself jfrom the necessity of 
ttg which has once learned to think. Miserable 
e delusion of the late mad realizer of mad dreams, 
belief* that he should ultimately succeed in trans- 
g the nations of Europe into the unreasoning 

of a Babylonian or Tartar empire, or even in 
ig the age to the simplicity — so desirable for 
J— of those times, when the sword and the plough 
lie sole implements of human skill. Those are 

in the history of a people which having been can 
more recur. Extirpate all civilization and all its 
Y the sword, trample down all ancient institutions, 

distinctions, and privileges, drag us backward to 
i barbarism, as beasts to the den of Cacus — deem 
lat thus you could re-create the unexamining and 
•ous youth of the world, when the sole questions 
-" What is to be conquered ? and who is the most 
9 leader ? " 

an age in which artificial knowledge is received 
i at the birth, intellect and thought alone can be 
pholder and judge. Let the importance of this 
procure pardon for its repetition. Only by means 
lousness and meditation and the free infliction of 
« in the spirit of love, can the true philanthropist 
present time, curb-in himself and his contempora- 

K 2 
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ries ; only by these can he aid. in preventing the evils 
which threaten us, not from the terrors of an enemy so 
much as from our own fear o^ and aversion to, the toils 
of reflection. For all must now be taught in sport— 
science, morality, yea, religion itself. And yet few now 
sport from the actual impulse of a believing fsjicj and in 
a happy delusion. Of the most influential class, at least, 
of our literary guides — ^the anonymous authors of our 
periodical publications — ^the most part assume this 
character from cowardice or malice, till having b^;nn 
with studied ignorance and a premeditated levity, they at 
length realize the lie, and end indeed in a pitiable desti- 
tution of all intellectual power. 

To mauy I shall appear to speak insolently, becanae 
the public, — (for that is the phrase which has succeeded 
to The Town, of the wits of the reign of Charles 11.)— 
the public is at present accustomed to And itself appealed 
to as the infallible judge, and each reader complimented 
with excellencies, which if he really possessed, to what 
purpose is he a reader, unless, perhaps, to remind himsdf 
of his own superiority! I confess that I think veij 
differently. I have not a deeper conviction on earth, 
than that the principles of taste, morals, and religicai, 
which are taught in the commonest books of recent 
composition, are false, injurious, and debasing. If these 
sentiments should be just, the consequences must be so 
important, that every well-educated man, who professes 
them in sincerity, deserves a patient hearing. He may 
fairly appeal even to those whose persuasions are most 
opposed to his own, in the words of the philosopher of 
Nola : — Ad istJmc qiueso vos, qualiacunqm primo videan- 
tur aspectu, adtendite, ut qui vobis forsan msanire videar^ 
saltern quibus insaniam rationibus cognoscatis. What I 
feel deeply, freely will I utter. Truth is not detraction ; 
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jsnredly we do not hate him to whom we tell the 
But with whomsoeyer we play the deceiver and 
Br, him at the bottom we despise. We are, indeed, 
a necessity to conceiye a vileness in him, in order 
dnish the sense of the wrong we have committed, 
5 worthlessness of the object, 
•ongh no excess of confidence in the strength of my 
3, but with the deepest assurance of the justice of 
use, I bid defiance to all the flatterers of the folly 
K)lish self-opinion of the half instructed many ; — ^to 
lo fill the air with festal explosions and false fires 
ip against the lightnings of heaven, in order that 
jople may neither distinguish the warning flash nor 
bhe threatening thunder ! How recently did we 
alone in the world ? And though the one storm 
own over, another may even now be gathering : or 
the hollow murmur of the earthquake within the 
s of our own commonweal may strike a direr terror 
jver did the tempest of foreign warfare. Therefore, 
h the first quatrain is no longer applicable, yet the 
truth and the sublime exhortation of the following 
b can never be superannuated. With it I conclude 
issay, thanking God that I have communed with, 
ired, and loved its wise and high-minded author, 
aow that such men are among us, is of itself an 
)te against despondence. — 



Another year ! — another deadly blow ! 
Another mighty empire overthrown ! 
And we are left, or shall be left, alone ; 
The last that dares to struggle with the foe. 
'Tis well ! from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought ; 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought ; 
That we must stand unpropt or be laid low. 
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dastard ! whom snch foretaste doth not cheer ! 
We shall exult, if they, who rule the land, 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 
Wise, upright, valiant ; not a venal band, 
Who are to judge of danger which they fear. 
And honour, which they do not understand. 

WORDSWOETH. 



THE LANDINa-PLACE : 

OR, 

ESSAYS INTERPOSED FOR AMUSEMENT, RETROSPECT, 

AND PREPARATION. 



MISCELLANY THE FIRST, 

Etiam a Musis si quando animum pavlisper dhducamus^ apud 
Musas nihilominus feriamw : at reclines quidem^ at otiosaSf at dc 
his et iUis inter se libere colloquentes. 
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blessed letters ! that combine in one 
All ages pasti and make one liye with all : 
By yon we do confer with who are gone, 
And the dead-living unto conncil call ! 
By yon the nnbom shall have communion 
Of what we feel and what doth us befistlL 

Since writings ai'e the veins, the arteries. 
And nndecaying Iife*8trings of those hearts, 
That still shall pant and still shall exercise 
Their mightiest powers when nature none imx)arts : 
And the strong constitution of their praise 
Wear out the infection of distempered days. 

Daniel's Musophilus. 

The intelligence, which produces or controuls hnman 
actions and occurrences, is often represented by the 
Mystics under the name and notion of the supreme har- 
monist. I do not myself approve of these metaphors : 
they seem to imply a restlessness to understand that which 
is not among the appointed objects of our comprehension 
or discursive faculty. But certainly there is one excel- 
lence in good music, to which, without mysticism, we 
may find or make an analogy in the records of history. 
I tdlude to that sense of recognition, which accompanies 
our sense of novelty in the most original passages of a 
great composer. If we listen to a symphony of Cimarosa, 
the present strain still seems not only to recall, but 
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almost to renew, some past movement, another and yet 
the same ! Each present movement bringing back as it 
were, and embodying the spirit of some melody that had 
gone before, anticipates and seems trying to overtake 
something that is to come : and the musician has reached 
the summit of his art, when having thus modified the 
present by the past, he at the same time weds the past in 
the present to some prepared and corresponsive future. 
The auditor's thoughts and feelings move under the same 
influence: retrospection blends with anticipation, and 
hope and memory, a female Janus, become one power 
with a double aspect. A similar eflPect the reader may 
produce for himself in the pages of history, if he will be 
content to substitute an intellectual complacency for 
pleasurable sensation. The events and characters of one 
age, like the strains in music, recall those of another, 
and the variety by which each is individualized, not only 
gives a charm and poignancy to the resemblance, but 
likewise renders the whole more intelligible. Meantime 
ample room is afforded for the exercise both of the 
judgment and tke fancy, in distinguishing cases of real 
resemblance from those of intentional imitation, the 
analogies of nature, revolving upon herseli^ from the 
masquerade figures of cunning and vanity. 

It is not from identity of opinions, or from similarity 
of events and outward actions, that a real resemblance in 
the radical character can be deduced. On the contrary, 
men of great and stirring powers, who are destined to 
mould the age in which they are bom, must first mould 
themselves upon it. Mohanmied bom twelve centuries 
later, and in the heart of Europe, would not have been a 
false prophet ; nor would a false prophet of the present 
generation have been a Mohammed in the seventh cen- 
tury. I have myself, therefore, derived the deepest 
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interest from the comparison of men, whose characters 
at first yiew appear widely dissimilar, who yet have pro- 
duced similar effects on their different ages, and this by 
the exertion of powers which on examination will be 
found far more alike, than the altered drapery and 
costume would have led us to suspect. Of the heirs of 
fame few are more respected by me, though for very 
different qualities, than Erasmus and Luther; scarcely 
any one has a larger share of my aversion than Voltaire ; 
and even of the better-hearted Rousseau I was never more 
than a very lukewarm admirer. I should perhaps too 
rudely affront the general opinion, if I avowed my whole 
creed concerning the proportions of real talent between 
the two purifiers of revealed religion, now neglected as 
obsolete, and the two modem conspirators against its 
authority, who are still the Alpha and Omega of conti- 
nental genius. Yet when I abstract the questions of 
evil and good, and measure only the effects produced 
and the mode of producing them, I have repeatedly 
found the names of Voltaire, Eousseau, and Eobespierre, 
recall in a similar cluster and connection those of 
Erasmus, Luther, and Muncer. 

Those who are familiar with the works of Erasmus, 
and who know the influence of his wit, as the pioneer of 
the Eeformation; and who likewise know, that by his 
wit, added to the vast variety of knowledge communi- 
cated in his works, he had won over by anticipation so 
large a part of the polite and lettered world to the 
Protestant party ; will be at no loss in discovering the 
intended counterpart in the life and writings of the 
veteran Frenchman. They will see, indeed, that the 
knowledge of the one was solid through its whole extent, 
and that of the other extensive at a cheap rate, by its 
superficiality ; that the wit of the one is always bottomed 
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on sound sense, peoples and enriches the mind of the 
reader with an endless variety of distinct images and 
Uving interests ; and that his bUest laughter ^ every- 
where translatable into grave and weighty truth : while 
the wit of the Frenchman, without imagery, without 
character, and without that pathos which gives the 
magic charm to genuine humour, consists, when it is 
most perfect, in happy turns of phrase, but far too often 
in fantastic incidents, outrages of the pure imagination, 
and the poor low trick of combining the ridiculous with 
the venerable, where he, who does not laugh, abhors. 
Neither will they have forgotten, that the object of the 
one was to drive the thieves and mummers out of the 
temple, while the other was propelling a worse banditti, 
first to profane and pillage, and ultimately to raze it. 
Yet not the less will they perceive, that the effects remain 
parallel, the circumstances analogous, and the instru- 
ments the same. In each case the effects extended over 
Europe, were attested and augmented by the praise and 
patronage of thrones and dignities, and are not to be 
explained but by extraordinary industry and a life of 
literature ; in both instances the circumstances were 
supplied by an age of hopes and promises — ^the age of 
Erasmus restless from the first vernal influences of real 
knowledge, that of Voltaire from the hectic of imagined 
superiority. In the voluminous works of both, the 
instruments employed are chiefly those of wit ^and 
amusing erudition, and alike in both the errors and 
evils, real or imputed, in religion and politics are the 
objects of the battery. And here we must stop. The 
two men were essentially different. Exchange mutually 
their dates and spheres of action, yet Voltaire, had he 
been ten-fold a Voltaire, could not have made up an 
Erasmus ; and Erasmus must have emptied himself of 
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half his greatness and all his goodness, to have become a 
Voltaire. 

Shall I succeed better or worse with the next pair, in 
this our new dance of death, or rather of the shadows 
which I have brought forth — two by two — from the his- 
toric ark ? In our first couple I have at least secured an 
honourable retreat, and though I failed as to the agents, 
I have maintained a fair analogy in the actions and the 
objects. But the heroic Luther, a giant awaking in his 
strength, and the crazy Rousseau, the dreamer of love-sick 
tales, and the spinner of speculative cob-webs ; shy of 
light as the mole, but as quick-eared too for every whisper 
of the public opinion ; the teacher of stoic pride in his 
principles, yet the victim of morbid vanity in his feelings 
and conduct! From what point of likeness can we 
commence the comparison between a Luther and a 
fiousseau ? And truly had I been seeking for characters 
that, taken as they really existed, closely resemble each 
other, and this too to our first apprehensions, and accord- 
ing to the common rules of biographical comparison, I 
could scarcely have made a more unlucky choice : unless 
I had desired that my parallel of the German son of 
thunder and the visionary of Geneva, should sit on the 
same bench with honest Fluellen's of Alexander the Great 
and Harry of Monmouth. Still, however, the same 
analogy would hold as in my former instance : the effects 
produced on their several ages by Luther and Eousseau, 
were commensurate with each other, and were produced 
in both cases by what their contemporaries felt as serious 
and vehement eloquence, and an elevated tone of moral 
feeling : and Luther, not less than Eousseau, was actuated 
by an almost superstitious hatred of superstition, and a 
turbulent prejudice against prejudices. In the relation 
too which their writings severally bore to those of Erasmus 
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and Voltaire, and the way in which the latter co-operated 
with them to the same general end, each finding its own 
class of admirers and proselytes, the parallel is complete. 

I cannot, however, rest here. Spite of the apparent 
incongruities, I am disposed to plead for a resemblance 
in the men themselves, for that similarity in their radical 
natures, which I abandoned all pretence and desire of 
shewing in the instances of Voltaire and Erasmus. But 
then my readers must think of Luther not as he really 
was, but as he might have been, if he had been bom in 
the age and under the circumstances of the Swiss philo- 
sopher. For this purpose I must strip him of many 
advantages which he derived from his own times, and 
must contemplate him in his natural weaknesses as well 
as in his original strength. Each referred all things to 
his own ideal. The ideal was indeed widely diflferent in 
the one and in the other : and this was not the least of 
Luther's many advantages, or, to use a favourite phrase 
of his own, not one of his least favours of preventing 
grace. Happily for him he had derived his standard 
from a common measure already received by the good 
and wise ; I mean the inspired writings, the study of 
which Erasmus had previously restored among the 
learned. To know that we are in sympathy with others, 
moderates our feelings as well as strengthens our convic- 
tions : and for the mind, which opposes itself to the faith 
of the multitude, it is more especially desirable, that 
there should exist an object out of itself, on which it 
may fix its attention, and thus balance its own energies. 

Eousseau, on the contrary, in the inauspicious spirit 
of his age and birth-place,* had slipped the cable of his 

* Infidelity was so common in Geneva about that time, that Voltaire 
in one of his letters exults, that in this, Calvin's own city, some half 
dozen only of the most ignorant believed in Christianity under any 
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faith, and steered by the compass of unaided reason, 
ignorant of the hidden currents that were bearing him 
out of his course, and too proud to consult the faithful 
charts prized and held sacred by his forefathers. But 
the strange influences of his bodily temperament on his 
understanding ; his constitutional melancholy pampered 
into a morbid excess by solitude; his wild dreams of 
suspicion ; his hypochondriacal faucies of hosts of con- 
spirators all leagued against him and his cause, and 
headed by some arch-enemy, to whose machinations he 
attributed every trifling mishap — all as much the crea- 
tures of his imagination, as if instead of men he had 
conceived them to be infernal spirits and beings preter- 
natural — ^these, or at least the predisposition to them, 
existed in the ground-work of his nature : they were parts 
of Rousseau himself. And what corresponding in kind 
to these, not to speak of degree, can we detect in the 
character of his supposed parallel ? This difficulty will 
suggest itself at the first thought, to those who derive all 
their knowledge of Luther from the meagre biography 
met with in the Lives of eminent Eeformers, or even 
from the ecclesiastical histories of Mosheim or Milner : 
for a life of Luther, in extent and style of execution 
proportioned to the grandeur and interest of the subject, 
a life of the man Luther, as well as of Luther the 
theologian, is still a desideratum in English literature, 
though perhaps there is no subject for which so many 
unused materials are extant, both printed and in manu- 
script.* 



form. This was, no donbt, one of Voltaire's usual lies of exagge- 
ration : it is not bowerer to be denied, that here, and throughout 
Switzerland, he and the dark master in whose service he employed 
himself, had ample grounds of triumph. 

* The affectionate respect in which I hold the name of Dr. Jortin — 
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one of the many illnstrions nnralings of the college % whieh I deem it 
no small honour to have belonged-^esiis, Cambridge — ^renders it 
painful to me to assert^ that the aboVe remark holds almost equally 
true of a life of Erasmus. But every scholar well read in the writings 
of Erasmus and his illustrious contemporaries, must haye discoTeied, 
that Jortin had neither collected sufficient, nor the hest, materials for 
his work : and — perhaps from that very cause — he grew weary of his 
task, before he had made a fuU use of the scantiy materiala which he 
had collected. 



ESSAY II. 

Is it, I ask, most important to the best interests of mankind, tem- 
poral as well as spiritual, that certain works, the names and number 
of which are fixed and unalterable, should be distinguished from all 
other works, not in degree only but even in kind ? * And that these, 
coUectiyely, should form thb Book, to which in all the concerns of 
faith and morality the last recourse is to be had, and from the admitted 
decisions of which no man dare appeal ? — If the mere existence of a 
book so called and charactered be, as the Koran itself suffices to erince, 
a mighty bond of union, among nations whom all other causes tend to 
separate ; if moreover the book revered by us and our forefathers has 
been the foster-nurse of learning in the darkest, and of civilization in 
the rudest, times ; and lastly, if this so vast and wide a blessing is not 
to be founded in a delusion, and doomed therefore to the impermanence 
and scorn in which sooner or later all delusions must end ; how, I pray 
you, is it conceivable that this should be brought about and secured, 
otherwise than by God's special vouchsafement to this one book, 
exclusively, of that divine mean, that uniform and perfect middle way, 
which in all points is at safe and equal distance from all errors whether 
of excess or defect ? But again, if this be true— and what Protestant 
Christian worthy of his baptismal dedication will deny its truth ? — if 
in the one book we are entitled, or even permitted, to expect the 
golden mean throughout ; — surely we ought not to be hard and over- 
stem in our censures of the mistakes and infirmities of those, who 
pretending to no warrant of extraordinary inspiration have yet been 



* This is one of the hinges on which the gate of egress from the 
spiritual B^me turns. Historically, the affirmative to the question 
has been the constant and close companion of Protestantism : — but 
whether it be likewise its indispensable support, remains yet to be 
discussed, at the tribunal of sound philosophy. Hitherto both the ay 
and the no have been, as it appears to me, but very weakly and 
superficially argued. But I confess that Chillingworth makes me half 
& Roman Catholic on this point ; lest in acceding to the grounds of his 
arguments against the Romanists, I should become less than half a 
Christian, and lose the substantive in my earnestness to tear off its 
I)arasitical and suffbcatmg epithet : — that is, cease to be a Catholic in 
arersion to the Papal bull of Roman Catholic. 1830. 

VOL. I. L 
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raised np by God*s providence to be of highest power and eminence in 
the reformation of his Chnrch. Far rather does it behove us to con- 
sider) in how many instances the peccant hnmonr native to the man 
had been wrought upon by the faithful study of that only faultless 
model, and corrected into an unsinning, or at least a venial, predomi- 
nance in the writer or preacher. Tea, that not seldom the infirmity 
of a zealous soldier in the warfare of Christ has been made the very 
mould and ground -work of that man's peculiar gifts and virtues. 
Ghrateful too we should be, that the very faults of famous men have 
been fitted to the age, on which they were to act : and that thus the 
folly of man has proved the wisdom of GK)d, and been made the 
instrument of his merpy to mankind. 



Whoevee has sojourned in Eisenach, will assuredly 
have visited the Warteburg, interesting by so many his- 
torical associations, which stands on a high rock, abont 
two miles to the south from the city gate. To this castle 
Luther was taken on his return from the imperial Diet^ 
where Charles T. had pronounced the ban upon him, and 
limited his safe convoy to one and twenty days. On the 
last but one of these days, as he was on his way to "Wal- 
tershausen, a town in the duchy of Saxe Gotha, a few 
leagues to the south-east of Eisenach, he was stopped in 
a hollow behind the castle Altenstein, and carried to fte 
Warteburg. The Elector of Saxony, who could not have 
refased to deliver up Luther, as one put in the ban by 
the Emperor and the Diet, had ordered John of Berleptsch, 
the governor of the Warteburg, and Burckhardt von 
Hundt, the governor of Altenstein, to take Luther to one 
or the other of these castles, without acquainting him 
which ; in order that he might be able, with safe con- 
science, to declare, that he did not know where Luther 
was. Accordingly they took him to the Warteburg, 
under the name of the Chevalier (Bitter) George. 

To this friendly imprisonment the Reformation owes 
many of Luther's most important labours. In this place 
he wrote his works against auricular confession, against 
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Jacob Latronum, the tract on the abuse of masses, that 
against clerical and monastic vows, composed his ex- 
position of the 22, 27, and 68 Psalms, finished his de- 
claration of the Magnificat, began to write his Church 
homilies, and translated the New Testament. Here too, 
and during this time, he is said to have hurled his ink- 
stand at the devil, the black spot from which yet remains 
on the stone wall of the room he studied in ; which, 
surely, no one will have visited the Warteburg without 
having had pointed out to him by the good cathoUc who 
is, or at least some few years ago was, the warden of the 
castle. He must have been either a very supercilious or 
a very incurious traveller if he did not, for the gratification 
of his guide at least, • inform himself by means of his 
pen-knife, that the said marvellous blot bids defiance to 
all the toils of the scrubbing brush, and is to remain a 
sign for ever ; and with this advantage over most of its 
kindred, that being capable of a double interpretation, it 
is equally flattering to the Protestant and the Papist, and 
is regarded by the wonder-loving zealots of both parties, 
with equal faith. 

Whether the great man ever did throw his inkstand at 
his Satanic Majesty, whether he ever boasted of the ex- 
ploit, and himself declared the dark blotch on his study 
wall in the Warteburg, to be the result and relict of this 
author-like hand-grenado, — (happily for mankind he 
used his inkstand at other times to better purpose, and 
with more effective hostility against the arch-fiend) — I 
leave to my reader's own judgment ; on condition, how- 
ever, that he has previously perused Luther's Table Talk, 
and other writings of the same stamp, of some of his 
most illustrious contemporaries, which contain facts still 
more strange and whimsical, related by themselves and 
of themselves, and accompanied with solemn protestations 

l2 
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of the truth of their statements. Luther's Table Talk, 
which to a truly philosophic mind, will not be less inter- 
esting than Rousseau's Confessions, I have not myself 
the means of consulting at present, and cannot therefore 
say, whether this ink-pot adventure is, or is not, told or 
referred to, in it ; * but many considerations incline me 
to give credit to the story. 

Luther's unremitting literary labour and his sedentary 
mode of life, during his confinement in the Warteburg, 
where he was treated with the greatest kindness, and 
enjoyed every liberty consistent with his own safety, had 
begun to undermine his former unusually strong health. 
He suffered many and most distressing effects of indi- 
gestion and a deranged state of the digestive organs. 
Melancthon, whom he had desired to consult the phy- 
sicians at Erfiirth, sent him some de-obstruent medicines, 
and the advice to take regular and severe exercise. At 
first he followed the advice, sate and laboured less, and 
spent whole days in the chase ; but like the younger 
Pliny, he strove in vain to form a taste for this favourite 
amusement of the gods of the earth, as appears from a 
passage in his letter to George Spalatin, which I translate 
for an additional reason ; — to prove to the admirers of 
Rousseau, who perhaps will not be less affronted by this 
biographical parallel, than the zealous Lutherians will be 
offended, that if my comparison should turn out ground- 
less on the whole, the failure will not have arisen either 
from the want of sensibility in our great reformer, or of 
angry aversion to those in high places, whom he regarded 
as the oppressors of their rightful equals. " I have 
been," he writes, " employed for two days in the sports 
of the field, and was willing myself to taste this bitter- 

• It is not. — Ed, 
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sweet amnsement of the great heroes : we have caught 
two hares, and one brace of poor little partridges. An 
employment this which does not ill suit quiet leisurely 
folks : for even in the midst of the ferrets and dogs, I 
have had theological fencies. But as much pleasure as 
the general appearance of the scene and the mere looking- 
on occasioned me, even so much it pitied me to think of 
the mystery and emblem which lies beneath it. For 
what does this symbol signify, but that the devil, through 
his godless huntsmen and dogs, the bishops and theo- 
logians to wit, doth privily chase and catch the innocent 
poor little beasts ? Ah ! the simple and credulous souls 
came thereby fer too plain before my eyes. Thereto 
comes a yet more frightful mystery: as at my earnest 
entreaty we had saved alive one poor little hare, and I 
had concealed it in the sleeve of my great coat, and had 
strolled oflP a short distance from it, the dogs in the mean 
time found the poor hare. Such, too, is the ftiry of the 
Pope with Satan, that he destroys even the souls that had 
been saved, and troubles himself little about my pains 
and entreaties. Of such hunting then I have had 
enough." In another passage he tells his correspondent, 
** You know it is hard to be a prince, and not in some 
degree a robber, and the greater a prince the more a 
robber." Of our Henry VIII. he says, " I must answer 
the grim lion that passes himself off for king of England. 
The ignorance in the book is such as one naturally 
expects fi^m a king ; but the bitterness and impudent 
falsehood is quite leonine." And in his circular letter to 
the princes, on occasion of the peasants' war, he uses a 
language so inflammatory, and holds forth a doctrine 
which borders so near on the holy right of insurrection, 
that it may as weU remain untranslated. 
Had Luther been himself a prince he could not have 
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desired better treatment than he received during his 
eight months' stay in the Warteburg ; and in consequence 
of a more luxurious diet than he had been accustomed to, 
he was plagued with temptations both from the flesh and 
the devil. It is* evident from his letters* that he suflPered 
under great irritabHity of his nervous system, the common 
effect of deranged digestion in men of sedentary habits, 
who are at the same time intense thinkers ; and this irri- 
tability added to, and revivifying, the impressions made 
upon him in early life, and fostered by the theological 
systems of his manhood, is abundantly sufficient to explain 
all his apparitions and all his nightly combats with evil 
spirits. I see nothing improbable in the supposition, 
that in one of those unconscious half-sleeps, or rather those 
rapid alternations of the sleeping with the half-waJdng 
state, which is the true witching time. 



— ^ the season 

Wherein the spirits hold their wont to walk, 

the fruitful matrix of ghosts — I see nothing improbable, 
that in some one of those momentary slumbers, into whicb 
the suspension of all thought in the perplexity of intense 
thinking so often passes, Luther should have had a full 
view of the room in which he was sitting, of his writing 
table and all the implements of study, as they reaUy 
existed, and at the same time a brain-image of the devil, 
vivid enough to have acquired apparent outness, and a 
distance regulated by the proportion of its distinctness to 

* I can scarcely conceive a more delightful Yolume than might be 
made from Luther's letters, especially from those that were written 
from the Warteburg, if they were translated in the simple, sinewy, 
idiomatic, hearty, mother-tongue of the origiaal. A difficult task I 
admit — and scarcely possible for any man, however great his talents in 
other respects, whose favourite reading has not lain among the English 
writers from Edward VI. to Charles I. 
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that of the objects really impressed on the outward 
seases. 

If this Christian Hercnles, this heroic cleanser of the 
Augean stable of apostasy, had been bom and educated 
in the present or the preceding generation, he would, 
doubtless, have holden himself for a man of genius and 
original power. But with this faith alone he- would 
scarcely have remoTcd the mountains which he did 
remove. The darkness and superstition of the age, 
which required such a reformer, had moulded his mind 
for the reception of impressions concerning himself, better 
suited to inspire the strength and enthusiasm necessary 
for the task of reformation, impressions more in sympathy 
with the spirits whom he was to influence. He deemed 
hunself gifted with supernatural influxes, an especial 
servant of heaven, a chosen warrior, fighting as the general 
of a small but faithful troop, against an army of evil 
beings headed by the prince of the air. These were no 
metaphorical beings in his apprehension. He was a poet 
indeed, as great a poet as ever lived in any age or country ; 
but his poetic images were so vivid, that they mastered 
the poet's own mind ! He was possessed with them, as 
with substances distinct from himself: Luther did not 
write, he acted poems. The Bible was a spiritual, iudeed, 
but not a figurative armoury in his belief: it was the 
magazine of his warlike stores, and from thence he was 
to arm himself, and supply both shield and sword, and 
javelin, to the elect. Methinks I see him sitting, the 
heroic student, in his chamber in the Warteburg, with 
his midnight lamp before him, seen by the late traveller 
in the distant plain of Bischofsroda, as a star on the 
mountain! Below it lies the Hebrew Bible open, on 
which he gazes, his brow pressing on his palm, brooding 
over some obscure text, which he desires to make plain 
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to the simple boor and to the humble artizan, and to 
transfer its whole force into their own natural and living 
tongue. And he himself does not understand it ! Thick 
darkness lies on the original text : he counts the letters, 
he calls up the roots of each separate word, and questions 
them as the familiar spirits of an oracle. In Tain : thick 
darkness continues to cover it; not a ray of meaning 
dawns through it. "With sullen and angry hope he 
reaches for the Vulgate, his old and sworn enemy, the 
treacherous confederate of the Roman anti-Christ, which 
he so gladly, when he can, rebukes for idolatrous false- 
hoods, that had dared place 

Witliin the sanctuary itself their shrines, 
Abominations ! 

Now — thought of humiliation — ^he must entreat its aid. 
See ! there has the sly spirit of apostasy worked-in a 
phrase, which favours the doctrine of purgatory, the in- 
tercession of saints, or the efficacy of prayers for the 
dead; and what is worst of all, the interpretation is 
plausible. The original Hebrew might be forced into 
this meaning : and no other meaning seems to lie in it, 
none to hover above it in the heights of allegory, none to 
lurk beneath it even in the depths of cabala ! This is 
the work of the tempter ; it is a cloud of darkness con- 
jured up between the truth of the sacred letters and the 
eyes of his understanding, by the malice of the evil one, 
and for a trial of his faith! Must he then at length 
confess, must he subscribe the name of Luther to an ex- 
position which consecrates a weapon for the hand of the 
idolatrous hierarchy ? Never ! never ! 

There still remains one auxiliary in reserve, the trans- 
lation of the Seventy. The Alexandrine Greeks, anterior 
to the Church itself, could intend no support to its cor- 
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ruptions — ^the Septuagint will have profaned the altar of 
truth with no incense for the nostrils of the universal 
bishop to snuff up. And here again his hopes are 
baffled! Exactly at this perplexed passage had the 
Greek translator given his understanding a holiday, and 
made his pen supply its place. honoured Luther ! as 
easily mightest thou convert the whole city of Rome, 
with the Pope and the conclave of Cardinals inclusively, 
as strike a spark of light from the words, and nothing 
but words, of the Alexandrine version. Disappointed, 
despondent, enraged, ceasing to think, yet continuing his 
brain on the stretch in solicitation of a thought ; and 
gradually giving himself up to angry fancies, to recol- 
lections of past persecutions, to uneasy fears and inward 
defiances and floating images of the evil being, their 
supposed personal author ; he sinks, without perceiving 
it, into a trance of slumber ; during which his brain re- 
tains its waking energies, excepting that what would 
have been mere thoughts before, now — ^the action and 
counterweight of his senses and of their impressions 
being withdrawn — shape and condense themselves into 
things, into realities. Repeatedly half-wakening, and his 
eye-lids as often reclosing, the objects which really sur- 
round him form the place and scenery of his dream. All 
at once he sees the arch-fiend coming forth on the wall 
of the room, from the very spot, perhaps, on which his 
eyes had been fixed vacantly during the perplexed mo- 
ments of his former meditation : the inkstand which he 
had at the same time been using, becomes associated with 
it : and in that struggle of rage, which in these distem- 
pered dreams almost constantly precedes the helpless 
terror by the pain of which we are finally awakened, he 
imagines that he hurls it at the intruder, or not impro- 
bably in the first instant of awakening, while yet both 
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his imagmation and his eyes are possessed by the dream, 
he actually hnrls it. Some weeks after, perhaps, during 
which interval he had often mused on the incident, unde- 
termined whether to deem it a visitation of Satan to him 
in the body or out of the body, he discovers for the first 
time the dark spot on his w£dl, and receives it as a sign 
and pledge vouchsafed to him of the event having actually 
taken place. 

Such was Luther under the influences of the age and 
country in and for which he was bom. Conceive him a 
citizen of Geneva, and a contemporary of Voltaire : sup- 
pose the French language his mother-tongue, and the 
political and moral philosophy of English free-thinkers 
re-modelled by Parisian fort esprits^ to have been the 
objects of his study ; — conceive this change of circum- 
stances, and Luther will no longer dream of fiends or of 
anti-Christ — ^but will he have no dreams in their place? 
His melancholy will have changed its drapery ; but will 
it find no new costume wherewith to clothe itself? His 
impetuous temperament, his deep working mind, his 
busy and vivid imaginations — ^would they not have been 
a trouble to him in a world, where nothing was to be 
altered, where nothing was to obey his power, to cease to 
be that which it had been, in order to realize his pre- 
conceptions of what it ought to be? His sensibility, 
which found objects for itself, and shadows of human 
suffering in the harmless brute, and even in the flowers 
which he trod upon — might it not naturally, in an un- 
spiritualized age, have wept, and trembled, and dissolved, 
over scenes of earthly passion, and the struggles of love 
with duty? His pity, that so easily passed into rage, 
would it not have found in the inequalities of mankind, 
in the oppressions of governments and the miseries of 
the governed, an entire instead of a divided object? 
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And might not a perfect constitution, a goyemment of 
pnre reason, a renovation of the social contract, have 
easily supplied the place of the reign of Christ la the new 
Jerusalem, Of the restoration of the visible Church, and 
the union of all men by one fidth in one charity ? Hence- 
forward, then, we will conceive his reason employed in 
building up anew the edifice of earthly society, and his 
imagination as pledging itself for the possible realization 
of the structure. We will lose the great reformer, who 
was bom in an age which needed him, in the philosopher 
of Geneva, who was doomed to misapply his energies to 
materials the properties of which he misunderstood, and 
happy only that he did not live to witness the direful 
effects of his own system. 
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Pectora cui credam t quis me lenire docebU 
Mordaces euros, quis longas fallere nodes, 
Ex quo summa dies tulei'it Damona <t<6 umbras f 

Omnia paiUatim consumit longior cetas, 
Vivendoque simul morimur, rapimurque m/mendo, 

Ite tamen, lacrymcef pwrum colis cetherOf Damon I 
Nee mihi conveniunt lacrymoe. Non omnia terra 
Obruta / vivit amor, vivit dolor I ora negatur 
Dulcia conspicere : fiere et meminisse relictum est. 

Milton : Petbaroh : Milton. 

The two following essays I devote to elucidation, the 
first of the theory of Luther's apparitions stated perhapB 
too briefly in the preceding essay ; the second for the 
purpose of removing the only obstacle, which I can 
discover in the next section of the Friend, to the reader's 
ready comprehension of the principles, on which the 
arguments are grounded. First, I will endeavour to 
make my ghost theory more clear to those of my readers, 
who are fortunate enough to find it obscure in conse- 
quence of their own good health and unshattered nerves, 
The window of my library at Keswick is opposite to the 
fire-place, and looks out on the very large garden that 
occupies the whole slope of the hill on which the house 
stands. Consequently, the rays of light transmitted 
through the glass, that is, the rays from the garden, the 
opposite mountains, and the bridge, river, lake, and vale 
interjacent, and the rays, reflected from it, of the fire- 
place, &c., enter the eye at the same moment. At the 
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coming on of evening, it was my frequent amusement to 
watch the image or reflection of the fire, that seemed 
bnming in the bushes or between the trees in diflferent 
parts of the garden or the fields beyond it, according as 
there was more or less light ; and which still arranged 
itself among the real objects of vision, with a distance 
and magnitude proportioned to its greater or lesser faint- 
ness. For still as the darkness increased, the image of 
the fire lessened and grew nearer and more distinct ; till 
the twilight had deepened into perfect night, when all 
outward objects being excluded, the window became a 
perfect looking-glass ; save only that my books on the 
side shelves of the room were lettered, as it were, on 
their backs with stars, more or fewer as the sky was less 
or more clouded, the rays of the stars being at that time 
the only ones transmitted. Now substitute the phantom 
from Luther's brain for the images of reflected light, the 
fire for instance, and the forms of his room and its 
fdmitnre for the transmitted rays, and you have a fair 
resemblance of an apparition, and a just conception of 
the manner in which it is seen together with real objects. 
I have long wished to devote an entire work to the 
subject of dreams, visions, ghosts, and witchcraft, in 
which I might first give, and then endeavour to explain, 
the most interesting and best attested fact of each, which 
has come within my knowledge, either from books or 
from personal testimony. I might then explain in a 
more satisfactory way the mode in which our thoughts, 
in states of morbid slumber, become at times perfectly 
dramatic, — for in certain sorts of dreams the dullest 
wight becomes a Shakespeare, — and by what law the 
form of the vision appears to talk to us its own thoughts 
in a voice as audible as the shape is visible ; and this 
too oftentimes in connected trains, and not seldom even 
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with a concentration of power which may easily impose 
on the soundest judgments, uninstructed in the optics 
and acoustics of the inner sense, for revelations and gifts 
of prescience. In aid of the present case, I will only 
remark, that it would appear incredible to persons not 
accustomed to these subtle notices of self-observation, 
what small and remote resemblances, what mere hints of 
likeness from some real external object, especially if the 
shape be aided by colour, will suf&ce to make a vivid 
thought consubstantiate with the real object, and derive 
from it an outward perceptibility. Even when we are 
broad awake, if we are in anxious expectation, how often 
will not the most confused sounds of nature be heard by 
us as articulate sounds ? For instance, the babbling of 
a brook will appear for a moment the voice of a friend, 
for whom we are waiting, calling out our own names. A 
short meditation, therefore, on the great law of the 
imagination, that a likeness in part tends to become a 
likeness of the whole, will make it not only conceivable 
but probable, that the inkstand itself, and the dark- 
coloured stone on the wall, which Luther perhaps had 
never till then noticed, might have a considerable in- 
fluence in the production of the fiend, and of the hostile 
act by which his obtrusive visit was repelled. 

A lady once asked me if I believed in ghosts and 
apparitions. I answered with truth and simplicity : No 
madam ! I have seen far too many myself. I have 
indeed a whole memorandum book filled with records of 
these pIuBnomma, many of them interesting as facts and 
data for psychology, and aflFording some valuable 
materials for a theory of perception and its dependence 
on the memory and imagination. In omnem actum per* 
ceptionis imaginatio influit efficienter ; says Wolfe. But he* 

• Thomas WedgwooJ. 
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is no more, who would have realized this idea : who had 
already established the foandations and the law of the 
theory ; and for whom I had so often found a pleasure 
and a comfort, even during the wretched and restless 
nights of sickness, in watching and instantly recording 
these experiences of the world within us, of the gemina 
nahira, qiue/it etfacit, et creat et creatur ! He is gone, 
my friend ; my munificent co-patron, and not less the 
Wefactor of my intellect! — He who, beyond all other 
men known to me, added a fine and ever-wakeftd sense 
of beauty to the most patient accuracy in experimental 
philosophy and the profounder researches of metaphysical 
science ; he who united all the play and spring of fancy 
with the subtlest discrimination and an inexorable judg- 
ment ; and who controlled an almost painfiil exquisiteness 
of taste by a warmth of heart, which in the practical 
relations of life made allowances for faults as quickly as 
the moral taste detected them ; a warmth of heart, which 
was indeed noble and pre-eminent, for alas ! the genial 
feelings of health contributed no spark toward it. Of 
these qualities I may speak, for they belonged to all man- 
kind. — ^The higher virtues, that were blessings to his 
friends, and the still higher that resided in and for his 
own soul, are themes for the energies of solitude, for the 
awfulness of prayer ! — ^virtues exercised in the barrenness 
and desolation of his animal being ; while he thirsted 
with the ftill stream at his lips, and yet with unwearied 
goodness poured out to all around him, like the master 
of a feast among his kindred in the day of his own glad- 
ness ! "Were it but for the remembrance of him alone 
and of his lot here below, the disbelief of a future state 
would sadden the earth around me, and blight the very 
grass in the field. 
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T( ray fiei^Stfcop. Kivdvv€{/et y^p rjfiap cKcurros, otov tvap^ ctSei>s ^wfunOf 
vdirr* o5 irdKiv Sxnrep Sirap ayvo€7u, Plato, PoliticQS. 

It is difficult, excellent friend ! to make any comprebensiTe tnith 
completely intelligible, unless we avail ourselves of an example. 
Otherwise we may, as in a dream, seem to know all, and then, as it 
were awaking, find that we know nothing. 

Among my earliest impressions I still distinctly 
remember that of my first entrance into the mansion of a 
neighbouring baronet, awfully known to me by the name 
of the great house,* its exterior having been long con- 
nected in my childish imagination with the feelings and 
fancies stirred up in me by the perusal of the Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments.! Beyond all other objects, I 
was most struck with the magnificent staircase, relieved 
at well proportioned intervals by spacious landing-places, 
this adorned with grand or showy plants, the next looking 
out on an extensive prospect through the stately window 



* Escot, near Ottery St. Mary, Devon, then the seat of Sir Geoi|;e 
Young, and since burnt down in 1808. — Ed, 

+ As I had read one volume of these tales over and over again 
before my fifth birth -day, it may be readily conjectured of what sort 
these fancies and feelings must have been. The book, I well remember, 
used to lie in a corner of the parlour window at my dear father^s 
vicarage-house : and I can never forget with what a strange mixture 
of obscure dread and intense desire I used too look at the volume and 
watch it, till the morning sunshine had reached and nearly covered it^ 
when, and not before, I felt the courage given me to seize the precioas 
treasure and hurry off with it to some sunny comer in our play-groond. 
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Tvith its side panes of rich blues and saturated amber or 
orange tints : while from the last and highest the eye 
commanded the whole spiral ascent with the marble 
pavement of the great hall, from which it seemed to 
spring up as if it merely used the ground on which it 
rested. My readers will find no dijQBlculty in translating 
these forms of the outward senses into their intellectual 
analogies, so as to understand the purport of The 
Friend's landing-places, and the objects I proposed to 
myself, in the small groups of essays interposed under 
this title between the main divisions of the work. 

My best powers would have sunk within me, had I 
not soothed my solitary toils with the anticipation of 
many reader&-^( whether during my life, or when my 
grave shall have shamed my detractors into a sympathy 
with its own silence, formed no part in this self-flattery) 
— ^who would submit to any reasonable trouble rather 
than read, * as in a dream seeming to know all, to find on 
awaking that they know nothing/ Having, therefore, in 
the three preceding essays selected from my conservatory 
a few plants, of somewhat gayer petals and a livelier 
green, though like the geranium tribe of a sober 
character in the whole physiognomy and odour, I shall 
first devote a few sentences to a catalogue of my 
introductory lucubrations, and the remainder of the 
essay to the prospect, as far as it can be seen distinctly 
from our present site. "Within a short distance, several 
ways meet : and at that point only does it appear to me 
that the reader will be in danger of mistaking the road. 
Dropping the metaphor, I would say that there is one 
term, reason, the meaning of which has become unsettled. 
To different persons it conveys a different notion, and 
not seldom to the same person at different times ; while 
the force, and to a certain extent, the intelligibility of 

VOL. I. M 
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the following sections depend on its being interpreted in 
one sense exclusively. 

Essays I. to IV. inclusively convey the design and 
contente of the work ; my judgment respecting the style, 
and my defence of myself from the charges of anx^ance 
and presumption. Say rather, that such are the personal 
threads of the discourse : for it will not have escaped the 
reader's observation, that even in these prefatory pages 
principles and truths of general interest form the true 
contents, and that amid all the usual compliments and 
courtesies of a first presentation to the reader's acquain- 
tance the substantial object is still to assert the practica- 
bility, without disguising the diflBiculties, of improving 
the morals of mankind by a direct appeal to their under- 
standings ; to show the distinction between attention and 
thought, and the necessity of the former as a habit or 
discipline without which the very word, thinking, must 
remain a thoughtless substitute for dreaming with our 
eyes open ; and lastly, the tendency of a certain fashion- 
able style with all its accommodations to paralyse the 
very faculties of manly intellect by a series of petty 
stimulants. After this preparation, I proceed at once to 
lay the foundations common to the whole work, by an 
inquiry into the duty of communicating truth, and the 
conditions under which it may be communicated with 
safety, from Essay V. to XVI. inclusively. Each essay 
^ill, I believe, be found complete in itself, yet an organic 
part of the whole considered as one disquisition. First, 
the inexpediency of pious frauds is proved from history, 
the shameless assertion of the indifference of truth and 
falsehood exposed to its deserved infamy, and an answer 
given to the objection derived from the impossibility of 
conveying an adequate notion of the truths, we may 
attempt to communicate. The conditions are then 
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detailed, under which, right though inadequate notions 
may be taught without danger, and proofe given, both from 
facts and from reason, that he, who frilfils the conditions 
required by conscfence, takes the surest way of answer- 
ing the purposes of prudence. This is, indeed, the main 
characteristic of the moral system taught by The Friend 
throughout, that the distinct foresight of consequences 
belongs exclusively to the infinite Wisdom which is one 
with that Almighty "Will, on which all consequences 
depend ; but that for man — ^to obey the simple uncondi- 
tional commandment of eschewing every act that implies 
a self-contradiction, or, in other words, to produce and 
maintain the greatest possible harmony in the component 
impulses and faculties of his nature, involves the effects 
of prudence. It is as it were, prudence in short-hand 
or cypher. A pure conscience, that inward something, 
that Bfos oUdos, which being absolutely unique no man 
can describe, because every man is bound to know, and 
even in the eye of the law is held to be a person no 
longer than he may be supposed to know it — the con- 
science, I say, bears the same relation to God, as an 
accurate time-piece bears to the sun. The time-piece 
merely indicates the relative path of the sun, yet we can 
regulate our plans aud proceedings by it with the same 
confidence as if it was itself the efficient cause of light, 
heat^ and the revolving seasons: on the self-evident 
axiom, that in whatever sense two things — for instance, 
A. and C. D. E., — are both equal to a third thing, B., 
they are in the same sense equal to each other. Cunning 
is circuitous folly. In plain English, to act the knave 
is but a round-about way of playing the fool ; and the 
man, who will not permit himself to call an action by its 
proper name without a previous calculation of all its 
probable consequences, may be indeed only a coxcomb, 

ai 2 
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who is looking at his fingers through an opera glass ; but 
he runs no small risk of becoming a knave. The chances 
are against him. Though he should begin by calcula- 
ting the consequences with regard to others, yet by the 
mere habit of never contemplating an action in its own 
proportions and immediate relations to his moral being, 
it is scarcely possible but that he must end in selfish- 
ness : for the *you,' and the *they' will stand on different 
occasions for a thousand different persons, while the *I* 
is one only, and recnrs in every calculation. Or grant 
that the principle of expediency should prompt to the 
same outward deeds as are commanded by the law of 
reason ; yet the doer himself is debased. But if it be 
replied, that the re-action on the agent's own mind is to 
form a part of the calculation, then it is a rule that 
destroys itself in the very propoundmg, as will be more 
fally demonstrated in the second or ethical division of ' 
The Friend, when I shall have detected and exposed the 
equivoque between an action and a series of motions, by 
which the determinations of the will are to be realised in 
the world of the senses. What modification of the latter 
corresponds to the former, and is entitled to be called by 
the same name, will often depend on time, place, persons, 
and circumstances, the consideration of which requires an 
exertion of the judgment ; but the action itself remains 
the same, and like all other ideas pre-exists in the reason, 
or in the more expressive and perhaps more precise and 
philosophical language of St. Paul, in the spirit, unal- 
terable because unconditional, or with no other than that 
most awful condition, as sure as Ood Uveth, it is sol 

These remarks are inserted in this place, because the 
principle admits of easiest illustration in the instance 
of veracity and the actions connected with the same, and 
may then be intelligibly applied to other departments of 
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morality, all of which Woollston indeed considers as only 
so many different forms of tmth and falsehood. So far 
I treated of oral communication of the truth. The 
applicability of the same principle is then tried and 
afl&rmed in publications by the press, first as between the 
individual and his own conscience, and then between the 
publisher and the state: and under this head I have 
considered at large the questions of 'a free press and the 
law of libel, the anomalies and peculiar difficulties of the 
latter, and the only possible solution compatible with the 
continuance of the former : a solution rising out of and 
justified by the necessarily anomalous and unique nature 
of the law itself. I confess that I look back on this 
discussion concerning the press and its limits with a satis- 
faction unusual to me in the review of my own labours : 
and if the date of their first publication (September, 
1809) be remembered, it will not perhaps be denied on 
an impartial comparison, that I have treated this most 
important subject, so especially interesting in the pre- 
sent time, more folly and more systematically than it 
had up to that time been. Interim turn recti conscientia, 
turn illo me consolor, quod optimis quibusque certe non 
improbamur, fortassds omnibus jplacituri, simul atqvs livor 
ab obitu conquieverit 

Lastly, the subject is concluded even as it commenced, 
and as beseemed a disquisition placed as the steps and 
vestibule of the whole work, with an enforcement of the 
absolute necessity of principles grounded in reason as 
the basis or rather as the liviag root of all genuine ex- 
pedience. "Where these are despised or at best regarded 
as aliens from the actual business of life, and consigned 
to the ideal world of speculative philosophy and Utopian 
politics, instead of state wisdom we shall have state-craft, 
and for the talent of the governor the cleverness of an 
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embarrassed spendthrift — ^which consists in tricks to 
shift off difficulties and dangers when they are close 
upon us, and to keep them at arm's length, not in solid 
and grounded courses to preclude or subdue them. We 
must content ourselves with expedient-makers — ^with 
fire-engines against fires, life-boats against inundations ; 
but no houses built fire-proof, no dams that rise above 
the water-mark. The reader will have observed that 
already has the term, reason, been frequently contradis- 
tinguished from the understanding and the judgment 
If I could succeed in ftilly explaining the sense in which 
the word reason is employed by me, and in satisfying the 
reader's mind concemSxg the ^unds and impoin^ of 
the distinction, I should feel little or no apprehension 
concerning the intelligibility of these essays from first to 
last. The following section is in part founded on this 
distinction : the which remaining obscure, all else will 
be so as a system, however clear the component para- 
graphs may be, taken separately. In the appendix* to 
my first Lay Sermon, I have, indeed, treated the question 
at considerable length, but chiefly in relation to the 
heights of theology and metaphysics. In the next num- 
ber I attempt to explain myself more popularly, and trust 
that with no great expenditure of attention the reader 
will satisfy his mind, that our remote ancestors spoke as 
men acquainted with the constituent parts of their own 
moral and intellectual being, when they described one 
man as * being out of his senses,' another as ' out of his 
wits,' or * deranged in his understanding,' and a third as 
having Most his reason.' Observe, the understanding 
may be deranged, weakened, or perverted ; but the reason 
is either lost or not lost, that is, wholly present or wholly 
absent. 

• The third essay, erroneously lettered B. — £d. 
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Man may rather be defined a religions than a rational creatnre, in 
regard that in other creatures there may be something of reason, bat 
there is nothing of religion. 

Har&ington. 

If the reader will substitute the word "understand- 
ing " for " reason," and the word " reason " for " religion," 
Harrington has here completely expressed the truth for 
which I am contending. Man may rather be defined a 
rational than an intelligent creature, in regard that in 
other creatures there may be something of understand- 
ing, but there is nothing of reason. But that this was 
Harrington's meaning is evident. Otherwise, instead of 
comparing two faculties with each other, he would con- 
trast a faculty with one of its own objects, which would 
involye the same absurdity as if he had said, that man 
might rather be defined an astronomical than a seeing 
animal, because other animals possessed the sense of 
sight, but were incapable of beholding the satellites of 
Saturn, or the nehilcb of fixed stars. If further con- 
firmation be necessary, it may be supplied by the follow- 
ing reflections, the leading thought of which I remember 
to have read in the works of a continental philosopher. 
It should seem easy to give the definite distinction of the 
reason from the understanding, because we constantly 
imply it when we speak of the difference between our- 
selves and the brute creation. No one, except as a figure 
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of speech, ever speaks of an animal reason ; * but that 
many animals possess a share of understanding, perfectly 
distinguishable from mere instinct, we all allow. Few 
persons have a favourite dog without making instances 
of its intelligence an occasional topic of conversation. 
They call for our admiration of the individual animal, 
and not with exclusive reference to the wisdom in nature, 
as in the case of the (n-opyfi, or maternal instinct of 
beasts ; or of the hexangular cells of the bees, and the 
wonderfal coincidence of this form with the geometrical 
demonstration of the largest possible number of rooms in 
a given space. Likewise, we distinguish various degrees 
of understanding there, and even discover from inductions 
supplied by the zoologists, that the understanding appears, 
as a general rule, in an inverse proportion to the instinct. 
We hear little or nothing of the instincts of the "half- 
reasoning elephant," and as little of the understanding 
of caterpillars and butterflies.f But reason is wholly 

* I have this moment looked over a translation of Blamenbach*s 
Physiology by Dr. EUiotson, which forms a glaring exception, p. 45. 
I do not know Dr. Eiliotson, but I do know Professor Blamenbach, 
and was an assidaons attendant on the lectures, of which this classical 
work was the text-book : and I know that that good and great man 
would start back with surprise and indignation at the gross materialism 
mortised on to his work : the more so because during the whole period, 
in which the identification of man with the brute in kind was the 
fashion of naturalists, Blumenbach remained ardent and instant in 
controverting the opinion, and exposing its fallacy and falsehood, both 
as a man of sense and as a naturalist. I may truly say, that it was 
uppermost in his heart and foremost in his speech. Therefore, and 
from no hostile feeling to Dr. EUiotson, (whom I hear spoken of with 
great regard and respect, and to whom I myself give credit for his 
manly openness in the avowal of his opinions, ) I have felt the present 
animadversion a duty of justice as weU as gratitude. 

April 8, 1817. 

f Note, that though *^ reasoning" does not in our language, in the 
lax use of words natural in conversation or popular writings, imply 
scienti&c conclusion, yet the phrase **half-reasoning" is evidentJy used 
bj Pope as a poetic hyperbole. 
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denied, equally .to the highest as to the lowest of the 
brutes ; otherwise it must be wholly attributed to them, 
and with it therefore self-consciousness, and personality, 
or moral being. 

I should have no objection to define reason with Jacobi, 
and with his Mend Hemsterhuis, as an organ bearing 
the same relation to spiritual objects, the universal, the 
eternal, and the necessary, as the eye bears to material 
and contrngent phenomena. But then it must be added, 
that it is an organ identical with its appropriate objects. 
Thus, God, the soul, eternal truth, &c., are the objects of 
reason ; but they are themselves reason. We name God 
the Supreme Reason ; and Milton says, — 

—whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her being.* 

Whatever is conscious self-knowledge is reason : and in 
this sense it may be safely defined the organ of the super- 
sensuous ; even a& the understanding wherever it does 
not possess or use the reason, as its inward eye, may be 
defined the conception of the sensuous, or the faculty by 
which we generalize and arrange the ph(Bnomenu of per- 
ception ; that faculty, the functions of which contain the 
rales and constitute the possibility of outward experience. 
In short, the understanding supposes something that is 
understood. This may be merely its own acts or forms, 
that is, formal logic ; but real objects, the materials of 
substantial knowledge, must be famished, I might safely 
say revealed, to it by organs of sense. The understand- 
ing of the higher brutes has only organs of outward 
sense, and consequently material objects only ; but man's 
understanding has likewise an organ of inward sense, 

• P. L. Y. 486.— £d. 
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and therefore the power of acquainting itself with invisible 
realities or spiritual objects. This organ is his reason. 

Again, the understanding and experience may exist* 
without reason. But reason cannot exist without under- 
standing ; nor does it or can it manifest itself but in and 
through the understanding, which in our elder writers 
is often called discourse, or the discursive feculty, as by 
Hooker, Lord Bacon, and Hobbes : and an understanding 
enlightened by reason Shakespeare gives as the contra- 
distinguishing character of man, under the name " dis- 
course of reason." In short, the human understanding 
possesses two distinct organs, the outward sense, and the 
mind's eye, which is reason : wherever we use that phrase, 
the " mind's eye," in its proper sense, and not as a mere 
synonyme of the memory or the fancy. In this way we 
reconcile the promise of revelation, that the blessed will 
see God, with the declaration of St. John, No man hath 
seen God at any time,^ 

I will add one other illustration to prevent any mis- 
conception, as if I were dividing the human soul into 
diflPerent essences, or ideal persons. In this piece of steel 
I acknowledge the properties of hardness, brittleness, 
high polish, and the capability of forming a mirror. I 
find all these likewise in the plate glass of a Mend's 
carriage ; but in addition to all these I find the quality 
of transparency, or the power of transmitting, as well 

* Of this no one would feel inclined to doabt, who had seen the 
poodle dog, whom the celebrated Blumbnbaoh, — a name so dear to 
science, as a physiologist and comparative anatomist, and not less dear 
as a man to all Eu^ilishmen who have ever resided at Gottingen in the 
conrse of their education, — trained up, not only to hatch the eggs of 
the hen with all the mother^s care and patience, but to attend the 
chickens afterwards, and find the food for them. I have myself known 
a Ne^^'foundland dog, who watched and guarded a family of yoimg 
children with all the intelligence of a nurse, during their widks. 

t 1 Ep, iv. U.—Ed. 
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as of reflecting, the rays of light. The application is 
obvious. 

If the reader therefore will take the trouble of bearing 
in mind these and the following explanations, he will 
have removed before hand every possible difficulty from 
The Friend's political section. For there is another use 
of the word, reason, arising out of the former indeed, but 
less definite, and more exposed to misconception. In 
this latter use it means the understanding considered as 
using the reason, so fer as by the organ of reason only 
we possess the ideas of the necessary and the universal ; 
and this is the more common use of the word, when it is 
applied with any attempt at clear and distinct concep- 
tions. In this narrower and derivative sense the best 
definition of reason, which I can give, will be found in 
the third member of the following sentence, in which the 
understanding is described in its three-fold operation, and 
from each receives an appropriate name. The sense, — 
vis smsitiva vel intuitiva — perceives : vis regulatrix — the 
understanding, in its own peculiar operation — conceives : 
vis rationalis — ^the reason or rationalized understanding 
— comprehends. The first is impressed through the 
organs of sense ; the second combines these multifarious 
impressions into individual notions, and by reducing 
these notions to rules, according to the analogy of all its 
former notices, constitutes experience : the third subordi- 
nates both of them, the notions, namely, and the rules 
of experience, to absolute principles or necessary laws : 
and thus concerning objects, which our experience has 
proved to have real existence, it demonstrates, moreover, in 
what way they are possible, and in doing this constitutes 
science. Reason therefore, in this secondary sense, and 
used, not as a spiritual organ, but as a faculty, namely, 
the understanding or soul enlightened by that organ, — 
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reason, I say, or the scientific faculty, is the intellection 
of the possibility or essential properties of things by 
means of the laws that constitute them. Thus the 
rational idea of a circle is that of a figure constituted by 
the circumvolution of a straight line with its one end 
fixed. 

Every man must feel, that though he may not be 
exerting different faculties, he is exerting his faculties in 
a different way, when in one instance he begins with 
some one self-evident truth, — ^that the radii of a circle, 
for instance, are all equal, — and in consequence of this 
being true sees at once, without any actual experience, 
that some other thing must be true likewise, and that, 
this being true, some third thing must be equally true, 
and so on till he comes, we wiU say, to the properties of 
the lever, considered as the spoke of a circle ; which is 
capable of having all its marvellous powers demonstrated 
even to a savage who had never seen a lever, and without 
supposing any other previous knowledge in his mind, 
but this one, that there is a conceivable figure, all possible 
lines from the middle to the circumference of which are 
of the same length ; or when, in another instance, he 
brings together the facts of experience, each of which has 
its own separate value, neither increased nor diminished 
by the truth of any other fact which may have preceded 
it ; and making these several facts bear upon some par- 
ticular project, and finding some in favour of it, and 
some against it, determines for or against the project, 
according as one or the other class of facts preponderate : 
as, for exampl«, whether it would be better to plant a 
particular spot of ground with larch, or with Scotch fir, 
or with oak in preference to either. Surely every man 
will acknowledge, that his mind was very differently 
employed in the first case from what it was in the second ; 
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and all men have agreed to call the results of the first 
class the truths of science, such as not only are true, hut 
which it is impossible to conceive otherwise : while the 
results of the second class are called facts, or things of 
experience : and as to these latter we must often content 
ourselves with the greater probability, that they are so 
or so, rather than otherwise — ^nay, even when we have no 
doubt that they are so in the particular case, we never 
presume, to assert that they must continue so always, and 
under all circumstances. On the contrary, our conclu- 
sions depend altogether on contingent circumstances. 
Now when the mind is employed, as in the case first 
mentioned, I call it reasoning, or the use of the pure 
reason; but, in the second case, the understanding or 
prudence. 

This reason applied to the motives of our conduct, and 
combined with the sense of our moral responsibility, is 
the conditional cause of conscience, which is a spiritual 
sense or testifying state of the coincidence or discordance 
of the free will with the reason. But as the reasoning 
consists wholly in a man's power of seeing, whether any 
two conceptions which happen to be in his mind, are, or 
are not in contradiction to each other, it follows of 
necessity, not only that all men have reason, but that 
every man has it in the same degree. For reasoning, or 
reason, in this its secondary sense, does not consist in 
the conceptions themselves or in their clearness, but 
simply, when they are in the mind, in seeing whether 
they contradict each other or no. 

And again, as in the determinations of conscience the 
only knowledge required is that of my own intention — 
whether in doing such a thing, iustead of leaving it 
undone, I did what I should think right if any other 
person had done it ; it follows that in the mere question 
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of guilt or innocence, all men have not only reason 
equally, but likewise all the materials on which the 
reason, considered as conscience, is to work. But when 
we pass out of ourselves, and speak, not exclusively of 
the agent as meaning well or ill, but of the action in its 
consequences, then of course experience is required, judg- 
ment in making use of it, and all those other qualities of 
the mind which are so differently dispensed to different 
persons, both by nature and education. And though the 
reason itself is the same in all men, yet the means of 
exercising it, and the materials, — ^that is, the facts and 
conceptions — on which it is exercised, being possessed in 
very different degrees by different persons, the practical 
result is, of course, equally different — and the whole 
ground work of Rousseau's philosophy ends in a mere 
nothingism. — Even in that branch of knowledge, where 
the conceptions, on the congruity of which with each 
other, the reason is to decide, are all possessed alike by 
all men, namely in geometry ;-^for all men in their 
senses possess aU the component images, namely simple 
curves and straight lines ; yet the power of attention 
required for the perception of linked truths, even of such 
truths, is so very different in A and in B, that Sir Isaac 
Newton professed that it was in this power only that he 
was superior to ordinary men. In short, the sophism is 
as gross as if I should say, — ^the souls of all men have 
the faculty of sight in an equal degree — forgetting to add, 
that this faculty cannot be exercised without eyes, and 
that some men are blind and others short-sighted, — ^and 
should then take advantage of this my omission to con- 
clude against the use or necessity of spectacles, and 
microscopes, — or of choosing the sharpest sighted men 
for our guides. 
Having exposed this gross sophism, I must warn 
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against an opposite error — ^namely, that if reason, as 
distinguished from pnidence, consists merely in knowing 
that black camiot be white — or when a man has a clear 
conception of an inclosed figure, and another equally 
clear conception of a straight Une, his reason teaches him 
that these two conceptions are incompatible in the same 
object, that is, that two straight lines cannot include a space 

^the reason must therefore be a very insignificant 

faculty. For a moment's steady self-reflection will shew 
us, that in the simple determination 'black is not white' 
— or, * that two straight lines cannot include a space ' — 
all the powers are implied, that distinguish man from 
animals , — ^first, the power of reflection — 2d, of com- 
parison — 3d, and therefore of suspension of the miud — 
4th, therefore of a controlling will, and the power of 
acting from notions, instead of mere images exciting 
appetites ; from motives, and not from mere dark 
instincts. Was it an insignificant thing to weigh the 
planets, to determine all their courses, and prophesy every 
possible relation of the heavens a thousand years hence ? 
Yet all this mighty chain of science is nothing but a 
linking together of truths of the same kind, as, the 
whole is greater than its part; — or, if A and B=0, then 
A=B : or 3+4=7, therefore 7+5z=12, and so forth. X 
is to be found either in A, or B, or C, or D : it is not found 
in A, B, or C ; therefore it is to be found in D. — ^What 
can be simpler ? Apply this to a brute animal. A dog 
misses his master where four roads meet ; — ^he has come 
up one, smells to two of the others, and then with his 
head aloft darts forward to the fourth road without any 
examination. If this were done by a conclusion, the dog 
would have reason ; — how comes it then, that he never 
shews it in his ordinary habits ? Why does this story 
excite either wonder or incredulity ? — If the story be a 
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fact, and not a fiction, I should say — ^the breeze brought 
his master's scent down the fourth road to the dog's 
nose, and that therefore he did not put it down to the 
road, as in the two former instances. So awfdl and 
almost miraculous does the simple act of concluding, that 
* take three from four, there remains one,' appear to us, 
when attributed to one of the most sagacious of all brute 
animals. 
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SECTION THE FIRST. 

ON THE PBINCIPLES OP POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE. 



Hoc potissimum pacto felicem ac magnum regem se fore juduans, 
Tivm si quam plvHmis sed si qvtam optimis imperet. Froinde parum 
em ptUat justis prcesidiis regnum auum mtmiissef nisi idem viris 
cntditione juxta ac vita integritate praxelUntihus ditet atque honestet. 
^imirum intelligii kcee demvm, esse vera regni decora^ has veras opes. 

Erasmus : Epist. ai> Episo. Paris. 
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ESSAY I. 

Dum politici scepiuaciUe hominifms magis insidiantur quam con- 
stUuntf potiua callidi quam sapientes ; theoretici e contrario . se rem 
divinam facer e et sapientice culmen aUingere credunt^ quando huma- 
nam naiwam, quce nvUibi esty mvltis modis laudare, et eam^ qua re 
vera estf dictis lacessere norunt. Unde factum est, ut nunquam 
poUticam conceperint quce possit ad usum revocari ; aed qtuz in Utopia 
vel in illo poetarum aureo sceculo, uhi scilicet minime necesse ei'atj 
institui potuisset. At mihi plane persuadeo, experientiam omnia 
civitatum genera, quce concipi possunt uJt homines concorditer vivant, 
et simtd media, quibus multitude dirigi, seu quibus intra certos limites 
contineri debeat, ostendisse : ita ut non credam, nos posse aliquid, 
quod ab experientia sive praxi non abhorreat, cogitattone de hac re 
assequij quod nondum expertum compertumque sit, 

dum igitur animum ad politicam applicuerim, nihil quod novum 
vel inavditum est; sed tantum ea quce cum praxi optime conveniunt, 
certa et indubitata ratione demonstrare aut ex ipsa humanai natures 
conditions deducere, intendi, Et ut ea qua ad hanc scientiam spectamt, 
eadem animi libertate, qvba res maihemaiicas solemus, imquirerem, 
sedvZo curavi humanas actiones non ridere, non lugere, neque detes- 
tari; sed intelligere. Nee ad imperii securitatem refert quo animo 
homines inducantur ad res recte administrandas, modo res rede 
administrentur, Animi enim libertaSf seu fortitudo, privata virtus 
est ; ai imperii virtus securitas, 

Spirosa Op. Post. p. 267. 

Wbile the mere practical statesman too often rather plots against 
mankindi than consults their interest, crafty, not wise ; the mere 
theorists, on the other hand, imagine that they are employed in a 
glorious work, and believe themselves at the very summit of earthly 
wisdom, when they are able, in set and varied language, to extol that 
human nature, which exists no where, except indeed in their own 
fancy, and to accuse and vilify our nature as it really is. Hence it has 
happened, that these men have never conceived a practical scheme of 
civil policy, but^ at best, such forms of government only, as might have 

N 2 
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been instituted in Utopia, or during the golden age of the poets : that 
is to say, forms of government excellently adapted for those who need 
no government at all. Bat I am fully persuaded, that experience has 
already brought to light all conceivable sorts of political institutions 
under which human society can be maintained in concord, and likewise 
the chief means of directing the multitude, or retaining them within 
given boundaries : so that I can hardly believe, that on this subject the 
deepest research would arrive at any result, not abhorrent from expe- 
rience and practice, which has not been already tried and proved. 

When, therefore, I applied my thoughts to the study of political 
philosophy, I proposed to myself nothing original or strange as the 
fruits of my reflections ; but simply to demonstrate from plain and 
undoubted principles, or to deduce from the very condition and neces- 
sities of human nature, those plans and maxims which square the best 
with practice. And that in all things which relate to this province, 
I might conduct my investigations with the same freedom of intellect 
with which we proceed in questions of pure science, I sedulously di*> 
ciplined'my mind neither to laugh at, nor bewail, nor detest, the 
actions of men ; but to understand them. For to the safety of tl» 
state it is not of necessary importance, what motives induce men to 
administer public affairs rightly, provided only that public affidrs be 
rightly administered.* For moral strength, or freedom from the selfish 
passions, is the virtue of individuals ; but security is the virtue' of a 
state. 

ON THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

All the different philosophical systems of political 
justice, all the theories on the rightfdl origin of govern- 
ment, are reducible in the end to three classes, corre- 
spondent to the three different points of view, in which 
the human being itself may be contemplated. The first 
denies all truth and distinct meaning to the words, right 
and duty ; and affirming that the human mind conrisfcs 
of nothing but manifold modifications of passive sen- 
sation, considers men as the highest sort of animals 
indeed, but at the same time the most wretched ; inas- 
much as their defenceless nature forces them into society : 
while such is the multiplicity of wants engendered by the 

* I regret, that I should have given, by thus selecting it for my 
motto, an implied consent to this very plausible, but false and dangeroos 
position. 1830. 
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social state, that the wishes of one are sure to be in con- 
tradiction to those of some other. The assertors of this 
system consequently ascribe the origin and continuance 
of government to fear, or the power of the stronger, aided 
by the force of custom. This is the system of Hobbes. 
Its statement is its confutation. It is, indeed, in the 
literal sense of the word preposterous: for fear pre- 
supposes conquest, and conquest a previous union and 
agreement between the conquerors. A vast empire may 
perhaps be governed by fear ; at least the supposition is 
not absolutely inconceivable, under circumstances which 
prevent the consciousness of a common strength. A 
million of men united by mutual confidence and free 
intercourse of thoughts form one power, and this is as 
much a real thing as a steam engine ; but a million of 
insulated individuals is only an abstraction of the mind, 
and but one told so many times over without addition, 
as an idiot would teU the clock at noon — one, one, one. 
But when, in the first instances, the descendants of one 
family joined together to attack those of another family, 
it is impossible that their chief or leader should have 
appeared to them stronger than aU the rest together; 
they must therefore have chosen him, and this as for 
particular purposes, so doubtless under particular con- 
ditions, expressed or understood. Such we know to be 
the case with the North American tribes at present ; 
such, we are informed by history, was the case with our 
own remote ancestors. Therefore, even on the system of 
those who, in contempt of the oldest and most authentic 
records, consider the savage as the first and natural state 
of man, government must have originated in choice and 
an agreement. The apparent exceptions in Africa and 
Asia are, if possible, still more subversive of this system : 
for they will be found to have originated in religious im- 
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posture, and the first chiefs to have secured a willing and 
enthusiastic obedience to themselves as delegates of the 
Deity. 

But the whole theory is baseless. We are told by 
history, we learn from our experience, we know from our 
own hearts, that fear, of itself, is utterly incapable of 
producing any regular, continuous, and calculable effect, 
even on an individual ; and that the fear, which does act 
systematically upon the mind, always presupposes a sense 
of duty, as its cause. The most cowardly of the European 
nations, the Neapolitans and Sicilians, those among whom 
the fear of death exercises the most tyrannous influence 
relatively to their own persons, are the very men who 
least fear to take away the life of a fellow-citizen by 
poison or assassination ; while in Great Britain, a tyrant, 
who has abused the power, which a vast property has 
given him, to oppress a whole neighbourhood, can walk 
in safety unarmed and unattended, amid a hundred men, 
each of whom feels his heart bum with rage and indig- 
nation at the sight of him. It was this man who broke 
my father's heart ; or, it is through him that my children 
are clad in rags, and cry for the food which I am no 
longer able to provide for them. And yet they dare not 
touch a hair of his head ! Whence does this arise ? Is 
it from a cowardice of sensibility that makes the injured 
man shudder at the thought of shedding blood? Or 
from a cowardice of selfishness which makes him afraid 
of hazarding his own life? Neither the one nor the 
other ! The field of Waterloo, as the most recent of a 
hundred equal proofs, has borne witness that, — 

bring a Briton frae Ms hill, 



Say, such is royal George's will, 
An' there's the foe, 

He has nae thought but how to kill 
Twa at a blow. 
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Nae canld, fiunt-hearted donbtiogs tease him ; 
Death cornea, wV fearless eye he sees him ; 
Wi' Uaidy hand, a weloome gies him ; 

And when he tA\ 
His latest draaght o* breathin leases him 

In fiunt hnzzas.* 

Whence then arises the difference of feeling in the 
fonner case ? To what does the oppressor owe his safety ? 
To the spirit-qnelling thought ; — the laws of God and of 
my conntry have made his life sacred ! I dare not touch 
a hair of his head ! — 'Tis conscience that makes cowards 
of ns all, — ^bnt oh! it is conscience too which makes 
heroes of us all. 

♦ Burns.— JEa. 
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Le plus fort tCest jamais assez fort pour Stre toujours le maUrej 
s'il ne transforme sa force en droit et Vohiissance en devoir. 

BOUSSEAU. 

ViHbus parantur provvncia, jure retinentv/r. Iffitw bretfe id 
gavdiumy quippe Oermani victi magis, qua/rn domiti. 

Florvs, iv. 12* 

The stroDgest is never strong enough to he always the master, unless 
he transforms his power into right, and obedience into duty. 

Provinces are taken by force, but they are kept by right. This 
exultation therefore was of brief continuance, inasmuch as the Gtermans 
had been overcome, but not subdued. 

A TRULY great inan,t the best and greatest public cha- 
racter that I had ever the opportunity of making myself 
acquainted with, — on assuming the command of a man- 
of-war, found a mutinous crew, more than one half of 
them uneducated Irishmen, and of the remainder no 
small portion had become sailors by compromise of pmiish- 
ment. What terror could eflPect by severity and frequency 
of acts of discipline, had been already effected. And 
what was this effect ? Something like that of a polar 
winter on a j&ask of brandy. The furious spirit concen- 
tered itself with tenfold strength at the heart; open 
violence was changed into secret plots and conspiracies ; 
and the consequent orderliness of the crew, as far as they 
were orderly, was but the brooding of a tempest. The 

♦ Slightly altered.— ^(f. 
t Sir A\ex«^dei "B^W.— Ed, 
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new commander instanfly commenced a system of dis- 
cipline as near as possible to that of ordinary law ; — as 
much as- possible, he avoided, in his own person, the 
appearance of any will or arbitrary power to vary, or to 
remit, punishment. The rules to be observed were 
affixed to a conspicuous part of the ship, with the par- 
ticular penalties for the breach of each particular rule ; 
and care was tatken that every individual of the ship 
should know and understand this code. With a single 
exception in the case of mutinous behaviour, a space of 
twenty-four hours was appointed between the j&rst charge 
and the second hearing of the cause, at which time the 
accused person was permitted and required to bring for- 
ward whatever he thought conducive to his defence or 
palliation. If, as was commonly the case — ^forthe officers 
well knew that the commander would seriously resent in 
them all caprice of will, and by no means permit to others 
'w^t he denied to himself, — no answer could be returned 
to the three questions — Did you not commit the act? 
Did you not know that it was in contempt of such a rule, 
and in defiance of such a punishment ? And was it not 
wholly in your own power to have obeyed the one and 
avoided the other ? — ^the sentence was then passed with 
the greatest solemnity, and another, but shorter, space of 
time was again interposed between it and its actual 
execution. During this space the feelings of the com- 
mander, as a man, were so well blended with his inflexi- 
bility, as the organ of the law ; and how much he suffered 
previously to and during the execution of the sentence 
was so well known to the crew, that it became a common 
saying with them when a sailor was about to be punished, 
the captain takes it more to heart than the fellow himself. 
But whenever the commander perceived any trait of pride 
in the offender, or the germs of any noble feeling, he lost 
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no opportunity of saying, " It is not the pain that you 
are about to suffer which grieves me ! You are none of 
you, I trust, such cowards as to turn faint-hearted at the 
thought of that ! but that, being a man, and one who is 
to fight for his king and country, you should have made 
it necessary to treat you as a vicious beast, — ^it is this 
that grieves me." 

I have been assured, both by a gentleman who was a 
lieutenant on board that ship at the time when the 
heroism of its captain, aided by his characteristic calmness 
and foresight, greatly influenced the decision of the most 
glorious battle recorded in the annals of our naval history ; 
and veiy recently by a grey-headed sailor, who did not 
even know my name, or could have suspected that I was 
previously acquainted with the circumstances — I have 
been assured, I say, that the success of this plan was such 
as astonished the oldest officers, and convinced the most 
incredulous. Euffians, who, like the old Buccaneers, had 
been used to inflict torture on themselves for sport, or in 
order to harden themselves beforehand, were tamed and 
overpowered, how or why they themselves knew not 
From the flercest spirits were heard the most earnest 
entreaties for the forgiveness of their commander: not 
before the punishment, for it was too well known that 
then they would have been to no purpose, but days after 
it, when the bodily pain was remembered but as a dream. 
An invisible power it was, that quelled them, a power, 
which was therefore irresistible, because it took away the 
very will of resisting. It was the awful power of law, 
acting on natures pre-configured to its influences, A 
faculty was appealed to in the offender's own being ; a 
faculty and a presence, of which he had not been pre- 
viously made aware, — but it answered to the appeal ; its 
real existence theirfoie eoxMxisAjXi^ Aaxyhted, or its reply 
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rendered inaudible ; and the very struggle of the wilder 
passions to keep uppermost counteracted their own pur- 
pose, by wasting in internal contest that energy which 
before had acted in its entireness on external resistance or 
provocation. Strength may be met with strength ; the 
power of inflicting pain may be baffled by the pride of 
endurance ; the eye of rage may be answered by the stare 
of defiance, or the downcast look of dark and revengeful 
resolve ; and with all this there' is an outward and deter- 
mined object to which the mind can attach its passions 
and purposes, and bury its own disquietudes in the fall 
occupation of the senses. But who dares struggle with 
an invisible combatant, — ^with an enemy which exists 
and makes us know its existence — but where it is, we 
ask in vain? — No space contains it — ^time promises no 
control over it — it has no ear for my threats — it has no 
substance, that my hands can grasp, or my weapons find 
vulnerable — it commands and cannot be commanded — it 
acts and is insusceptible of my re-action — the more I 
strive to subdue it, the more am I compelled to think of 
it — and the more I think of it, the more do I find it to 
possess a reality out of myself, and not to be a phantom 
of my own imagination ; that all, but the most aban- 
doned men, acknowledge its authority, and that the whole 
strength and majesty of my country are pledged to sup- 
port it ; and yet that for me its power is the same with 
that of my own permanent self, and that all the choice, 
which is permitted to me, consists in having it for my 
guardian angel or my avenging fiend! This is the 
spirit of law ! the lute of Amphion, the harp of Orpheus ! 
This is the true necessity, which compels man into the 
social state, now and always, by a still-beginning, never- 
ceasing, force of moral cohesion. 
Thus is man to be govemed, and thus only can he be 
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governed. For ftom his creation the objects of his senses 
were to become his subjects, and the task allotted to him 
was to subdue the visible world within the sphere of 
action circumscribed by those senses, as far as they could 
act in concert. What the eye beholds, the hand strives 
to reach; what it reaches, it conquers, and makes the 
instrument of farther conquest. We can be subdued by 
that alone which is analogous in kind to that by which 
we subdue : therefore by the invisible powers of our 
nature, whose inmiediate presence is disclosed to our 
inner sense, and only as the symbols and language of 
which all shapes and modifications of matter become for- 
^dable to us. 

A machine continues to move by the force which first 
set it in motion. If only the smallest number in any 
state, properly so called, hold together through the in- 
fluence of any fear that does not itself pre-suppose tiie 
sense of duty, it is evident that the state itself could not 
have commenced through animal fear. We hear, indeed, 
of conquests; but how does history represent these? 
Almost without exception as the substitution of one set 
of governors for another: and so far is the conqueror 
from relying on fear alone to secure the obedience of the 
conquered, that his first step is to demand an oath of 
fealty from them, by which he would impose upon them 
the belief, that they become subjects: for who would 
think of administering an oath to a gang of slaves ? But 
what can make the difference between slave and subject, 
if not the existence of an implied contract in the one 
case, and not in the other ? And to what purpose would 
a contract serve, if, however it might be entered into 
through fear, it were deemed binding only in consequence 
of fear ? To repeat my former illustration — where fear 
alone is relied on, as in a slave ship, the chains that bind 
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the poor victims must be material chains : for these only 
can act upon feelings which have their source wholly in 
the material organization. Hobbes has said, that laws 
without the sword are but bits of parchment. How far 
this is true, every honest man's heart will best tell him, 
if he will content himself with asking his own heart, and 
not falsify the answer by his notions concerning the 
hearts of other men. But were it true, still the fair 
answer would be — ^WeU ! but without the laws the sword 
is but 9 piece of iron. The wretched tyrant, who dis- 
graces the present age and human nature itself, had ex- 
hausted the whole magazine of animal terror, in order to 
consolidate his truly Satanic government. But look at 
the new French catechism, and in it read the misgivings 
of his mind, as to the suflficiency of terror alone ! The 
system, which I have been confuting, is indeed so incon- 
sistent with the facts revealed to us by our own mind, 
and so utterly unsupported by any facts of history, that 
I should be censurable in wasting my own time and my 
reader's patience by the exposure of its falsehood, but 
that the arguments adduced have a value of themselves 
independently of their present application. Else it 
would have been an ample and satisfactory reply to an 
assertor of this bestial theory : — Government is a thing 
which relates to men, and what you say applies only to 
beasts. 

Before I proceed to the second of these systems, let me 
remove a possible misunderstanding that may have arisen 
from the use of the word contract : as if I had asserted, 
that the whole duty of obedience to governors is derived 
from, and dependent on, the fact of an original contract. 
I freely admit, that to make this the cause and origin of I 
political obligation, is not only a dangerous but an absurd 
theory ; for what could give moral force to the contract ? 
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The same sense of duty which binds ns to keep it, must 
have pre-existed as impelling us to make it. For what 
man in his senses would regard the faithful observation 
of a contract entered into to plunder a neighbour's house, 
but as a treble crime ? First the act, which is a crime 
of itself ; secondly, the entering into a contract which it 
is a crime to observe, and yet a weakening of one of the 
main piUars of human confidence not to observe, and 
thus voluntarily placing ourselves under the necessity of 
choosing between two evils ; — and thirdly, the crime of 

, choosing the greater of the two evils, by the unlawful 
observance of an \mlawfiil promise. But in my sense, 
the word contract is merely synonymous with the sense 
of duty acting in a specific direction, that is, determining 
our moral relations, as members of a body politic. If I 
have referred to a supposed origin of government, it has 

- been in courtesy to a common notion : for I myself regard 
the supposition as no more than a means of simplifying 
to our apprehension the ever-continuing causes of social 
union, even as the conversation of the world may be 
represented as an act of continued creation. For, what 
if an original contract had really been entered into, and 
formally recorded ? Still it could do no more than bind 
the contracting parties to act for the general good in the 
best manner, that the existing relations among them- 
selves, (state of property, religion, and so forth) on the 
one hand, and the external circumstances on the other 
(ambitious or barbarous neighbours, and the like,) re- 
quired or permitted. In after times it could be appealed 
to only for the general principle, and no more, than the 
ideal contract, could it affect a question of ways and 
means. As each particular age brings with it its own 
exigencies, so must it rely on its own prudence for the 
specific measures by which they are to be encountered. 
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Nevertheless, it assuredly cannot be denied, that an 
original,— more accurately, an ever-originating,— contract 
is a very natural and significant mode of expressing the 
reciprocal duties of subject and sovereign. We need 
only consider the utility of a real and formal state con- 
tract, — ^the Bill of Eights for instance, — as a sort of est 
demonstratum in politics ; and the contempt lavished on 
this notion, though sufficiently compatible with the tenets 
of a Hume, will seem strange to us in the writings of a 
Protestant clergyman,* who surely owed some respect to 
a mode of thinking which God himself had authorised by 
his own example, in the establishment of the Jewish 
constitution. In this instance there was no necessity for 
deducing the will of God from the tendency of the laws 
to the general happiness : his will was expressly declared. 
Nevertheless, it seemed good to the divine wisdom, that 
there should be a covenant, an original contract, between 
himself as sovereign, and the Hebrew nation as subjects. 
This I admit was a written and formal contract ; but the 
relations of mankind, as members of a body spiritual, or 
religious commonwealth, to the Saviour, as its head or 
regent; — is not this, too, styled a covenant, though it 
would be absurd to ask for the material instrument that 
contained it, or the time when it was signed or voted by 
the members of the church collectively.f 

With this explanation, the assertion of an original or a 
perpetual contract is rescued from aU rational objection ; 
and however speciously it may be urged, that history can 

* See Paley's Moral and Political Philosophy. B. vi. c. 3. — Ed. 

+ It is perhaps to be regretted, that the words, Old and New Testa- 
ment, — they having lost the sense intended by the translators of the 
Bible — ^have not been changed into the Old and New Covenant. We 
cannot too carefully keep in sight a notion, which appeared to the 
Primitive Church the fitt^ and most scriptural mode of representing 
the sum of the contents of the sacred writings. 
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scarcely produce a single example of a' state dating its 
primary establishment from a free aad mntnal covenant^ 
the answer is ready : if there be any difference between a 
government and a band of robbers, an act of consent must 
■ be supposed on the part of the people goyemed. 
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Human institntions cannot be wholly coustr acted on principles of 
science, which is proper to immutable objects. In the government of 
the visible world the Supreme Wisdom itself submits to be the author 
of the better ; not of the best, but of the best possible in the subsisting 
relations. Much more must all human legislators give way to many 
evils rather than encourage the discontent that would lead to worse 
remedies. If it is not in the power of man to construct even the arch 
of a bridge that shall exactly correspond in its strength to the calcu- 
lations of geometry, how much less can human science construct a 
constitution except by rendeiing itself flexible to experience and expe- 
diency : where so many things must fall out accidentally, and come 
not into any compliance with the preconceived ends : but men are 
forced to comply subsequently, and to strike in with things as they 
fall out, by after applications of them to their purposes, or by framing 
their purposes to them. South. 

The second system corresponds to the second point of 
view under which the human being may be considered, 
namely, as an animal gifted with understanding, or the 
faculty of suiting measures to circumstances. According 
to this theory, every institution of national origin needs 
no other justification than a proof, that under the par- 
ticular circumstances it is expedient. Having in my 
former essays expressed myself, — so at least I am con- 
scious I shall have appeared to do to many persons ; — 
with comparative slight of the understanding considered 
as the sole guide of human conduct, and even with some- 
thing like contempt and reprobation of the maxims of 
expedience, when represented as the only steady light of 
the conscience, and the absolute foundation of all morality ; 
I shaU perhaps seem gmlty of an inconsistency, in 

VOL. I. 
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declaring myself an adherent of this second system, a 
zealous advocate for deriving the various forms and modes 
of government from human prudence, and of deeming 
that to be just which experience has proved to be expe- 
dient. From this charge of inconsistency* I shall best 

* Distinct notions do not suppose different things. When I make 
a threefold distindaon in human nature, I am fully aware, that it is a 
distinction, not a division, and that in every act of mind the man 
unites the properties of sense, understanding, and reason. Neverthe- 
less it is of great practical importance, that these distinctions should 
be made and understood, the ignorance or perversion of them being 
alike injurious ; as the first French constitution has most lamentably 
proved. It was the fashion in the profligate times of Charles IL to 
laugh at the Presbyterians, for distinguishing between the person and 
the king : while in fact they were ridiculing the most venerable maxims 
of English law, — the king never dies — the king can do no wron^ — 
and subverting the principles of genuine loyalty, in order to prepare 
the minds of the people for despotism. 

Under the term *' sense," I comprise whatever is passive in oar 
being, without any reference to the question of materialism or imma- 
terialism ; all that man is in common with animals, in kind at least— 
his sensations, and impressions, whether of his outward senses, or the 
inner sense of imagination. This, in the language of the schools, was 
called the vis receptiva, or recipient property of the soul, from tiie 
original constitution of which we perceive and imagine all things under 
the forms of space and time. By the '* understanding," I mean the 
faculty of thinking and forming judgments on the notices furnished by 
the sense, according to certain rules existing in itself, which rules con- 
stitute its distinct nature. By the pure ** reason," I mean the power 
by which we become possessed of principles, — ^the eternal verities oi 
Plato and Descartes, and of ideas, not images — as the ideas of a point, 
a linej a circle, in mathematics ; * and of justice, holiness, free-will, 
and the like, in morals. Hence in works of pure science the definitionB 
of necessity precede the reasoning, in other works they more aptly form 
the conclusion. 

To many of my readers it will, I trust, be some recommendation of 
these distinctions, that they are more than once expressed, and every 
where supposed, in the writings of St. Paul. I have no hesitation in 
undertaking to prove, that every heresy which has disquieted the 
Christian Church, from Tritheism to Socinianism, has originated in 
and supported itself by, arguments rendered plausible only by the 
confusion of these faculties, and thus demanding for the objects of one, 

* In the severity of logic, the geometrical point, line, surface, cirde^ 
and 80 forth, are theorems, not ideas. 
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exculpate myself by the ftdl statement of the third 
system, and by the exposition of its grounds and conse- 
quences. 

The third and last system, then, denies all rightfiil 
origin to government^ except as far as it is derivable 
from principles contained in the reason of man, and 
judges all the relations of man in society by the laws of 
moral necessity, according to ideas. — I here use the word 
in its highest and primitive sense, and as nearly synony- 
mous with the modem word ideal, — according to arche- 
typal ideas co-essential with the i*eason, the consciousness 
of these ideas being indeed the sign and necessary product 
of the full development of the reason. The following 
then is the fundamental principle of this theory : Nothing 
is to be deemed rightful in civil society, or to be tolerated 
as such, but what is capable of being demonstrated out 
of the original laws of the pure reason. Of course, as 
there is but one system of geometry, so according to this 
theory there can be but one constitution and one system 
of legislation, and this consists in the freedom, which is 
the common right of .all men, under the controul of that 
moral necessity, which is the common duty of all men. 
"Whatever is not every where necessary, is no where right. 

a sort of evidence appropriated to those of anotlier faculty. — These 
disquisitioiis have the misfortune of being in ill-report, as dry and 
unsatisfactory ; but I hope, in the course of the work, to gain them a 
better character — and if elucidations of their practical importance from 
the most momentous events of history, can render them interesting, to 
give them that interest at least. Besides, there is surely some good in 
the knowledge of truth, as truth — we were not made to live by bread 
alone — and in the strengthening of the intellect. It is an excellent 
remark of Scaliger's — Harum mdagatio subtUUatumy etsi non est utUis 
ad maehinas farinarias confidendaSf exuit cmimum tamen inscitice 
rubigine, acuitque ad a2ia.--Exerc. 807. §§ 3. The investigation of 
these subtleties, though of no use to the construction of machines for 
grinding com, yet clears the mind from the rust of ignorance, and 
sharpens it for other things. 
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On this assumption the whole theory is built. To state 
it nakedly is to confute it satisfactorily. So at least it 
should seem. But in how winning and specious a 
manner this system may be represented eyen to minds of 
the loftiest order, if ^disciplined and unhumbled by 
practical experience, has been proved by the generalimpaZ 
sioned admiration and momentous effects of Rousseau's 
Du Contrat Social^ and the wptings of the French eco- 
nomists, or, SB they more appropriately entitled them- 
selves, physiocratic philosophers : and in how tempting 
and dangerous a manner it may be represented to the 
populace, has been made too evident in our country by 
the temporary effects of Paine's Rights of Man. Rela- 
tively, however, to this latter work it should be observed, 
that it is not a legitimate offspring of any one theory, 
Tbut a confusion of the immorality of the first system with 
the misapplied universal principles of the last: and in 
this union, or rather lawless alternation, consists the 
essence of Jacobinism, as far as Jacobinism is anything 
but a term of abuse, or has any meaning of its own dis- 
tinct from democracy and sedition. . 

A constitution equally suited to China and America^ or 
to Russia and Great Britain, must surely be equally unfit 
for both, and deserve as little respect in political, as a 
quack's panacea in medical, practice. Yet there are 
three weighty motives for a distinct exposition of this 
theory,* and of the ground on which its pretensions are 

* As metaphysics are the science which determines what can, and 
what can not, be known of being and the laws of beinf^, d priori^ — 
that is, from those necessities of the mind or forms of thinking, which, 
though first revealed to us by experience, must yet have pre-existed in 
order to make experience itself possible, even as the eye must exist 
previously to any particular act of seeing, though by sight only can we 
know that we have eyes— so might the philosophy of Rousseau and his 
followers not inaptly be entitled, metapolitics, and the doctors of this 
' school metapoliticians. 
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bottomed : and I dare aflSmi, that for the same reasons 
there are few subjects which in the present state of the 
world have a fairer claim to the attention of every serious 
Englishman, who is likely, directly or indirectly, as par- 
tizan or as opponent, to interest himself in schemes of 
reform. 

The first motive is derived from the propensity of man- 
kind to mistake the abhorrence occasioned by the unhappy 
effects or accompaniments of a particular system for an 
insight into the falsehood of its principles. And it is the 
latter only, a clear insight, not any vehement emotion, 
that can secure its permanent rejection. For by a wise 
ordinance of nature our feelings have no abiding-place in 
our memory ; nay, the more vivid they are in the moment 
of their existence, the more dim and difficult to be re- 
membered do they make the thoughts which accompanied 
them. Those of my readers, who at any time of their 
life have been in the habit of reading novels, may easily 
convince themselves of this truth, by comparing their 
recollections of those stories which most excited their 
curiosity, and even painfully affected their feelings, with 
their recollections of the calm and meditative pathos of 
Shakespeare and Milton. Hence it is that human expe- 
rience, like the stem lights of a ship at sea, illumines 
only the path which we have passed over. The horrors 
of the Peasants' War in Germany, and the direful effects 
of the Anabaptist tenets, which were only nominally 
different from those of Jacobinism by the substitution of 
religious for philosophical jargon, struck all Europe for a 
time with affright. Yet little more than a century was 
sufficient to obliterate all effective memory of those events : 
the same principles budded forth anew, and produced the 
same fruits from the imprisonment of Charles I. to the 
restoration of his son. In the succeeding generations, to 
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the follies and vices of the European courts, and to the 
oppressiye privileges of the nobility, were again trans- 
ferred those feelings of disgust and hatred, which for a 
brief while the multitude had attached to the crimes and 
extravagances of political and religious fanaticism: and 
the same principles, aided by circumstances and dressed 
out in the ostentatious garb of a fashionable philosophy, 
once more rose triumphant, ,and effected the French 
revolution. That man has reflected little on human 
nature who does not perceive that the detestable maxims 
and correspondent crimes of the existing French despotism, 
have already dinamed the recollections of the democratic 
phrenzy in the minds of men ; by little and little, have 
drawn off to other objects the electric force of the feelings, 
which had massed and upholden those recollections ; and 
that a favourable concurrence of occasions is alone wanting 
to awaken the thunder and precipitate the lightning from 
the opposite quarter of the political heaven. The true 
origin of human events is so little susceptible of that 
kind of evidence which can compel our belief even against 
our will ; and so many are the disturbing forces which 
modify the motion given by the first projection ; and 
every age has, or imagines it has, its own circumstances 
which render past experience no longer applicable to the 
present case ; that there will never be wanting answers 
and explanations, and specious flatteries of hope. I well 
remember, that when the examples of former Jacobins, 
Julius Caesar, Cromwell, &c., were adduced in France and 
England at the commencement of the French Consulate, 
it was ridiculed as pedantry and pedants' ignorance, to 
fear a repetition of such usurpation at the close of the 
enlightened eighteenth century. Those who possess the 
Moniteurs of that date will find set proofs, that such 
results were little less than impossible, and that it was an 
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insult to so philosophical an age, and so enlightened a 
nation, to dare direct the public eye towards them as 
lights of admonition and warning. 

It is a common weakness with official statesmen, and 
with those who deem themselves honoured by their ac- 
quaintance, to attribute great national eyents to the 
influence of particular persons, to the errors of one man 
and to the intrigues of another, to any possible spark of 
a particular occasion, rather than to the true cause, the 
predominant state of public opinion. I have known men 
who, with most significant nods, and the civil contempt 
of pitying half smiles, have declared the natural explana- 
tion of the French revolution to be the mere fancies of 
garretteers, and then, with the solemnity of cabinet mi- 
nisters, have proceeded to explain the whole by anecdotes. 
It is so stimulant to the pride of a vulgar mind, to be 
persuaded that it knows what few others know, and that 
it is the important depository of a sort of state secret, by 
conmiunicating which it confers an obligation on others ! 
But I have likewise met with men of intelligence, who at 
the commencement of the revolution were travelling on 
foot through the French provinces, and they bear witness, 
that in the remotest villages every tongue was employed 
in echoing and enforcing the doctrines of the Parisian 
journalists ; that the public highways were crowded with 
enthusiasts, some shouting the watchwords of the revo- 
lution, others disputing on the most abstract principles 
of the universal constitution, which they fiilly believed, 
that all the nations of the earth were shortly to adopt ; 
the most ignorant among them confident of his fitness 
for the highest duties of a legislator ; and all prepared to 
shed their blood in the defence of the iualienable sove- 
reignty of the self-governed people. The more abstract 
the notions were, with the closer affinity did they combine 
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with the most fervent feelings, and all the immediate 
impulses to action. The Lord Chancellor Bacon lived in 
an age of conrt intrigues, and was familiarly acquainted 
with all the secrets of personal influence. He, if any 
man, was qualified to take the gauge and measurement 
of their comparative power ; and he has told us, that 
there is one, and but one infallible source of political 
prophecy, the knowledge of the predominant opinions and 
the speculative principles of men in general, between the 
age of twenty aad thirty. Sir Philip Sidney,— the fe- 
vourite of Queen Elizabeth, the paramount gentleman of 
Europe, the nephew, and — as far as a good man could be 
— the confidant of the intriguing and dark-minded Earl 
of Leicester, — ^was so deeply convinced that the principles 
diffiised through the majority of a nation are the trae 
oracles from whence statesmen are to learn wisdom, and 
that when the people speak loudly it is from their being 
strongly possessed either by the godhead or the daemon, 
that in the revolution of the Netherlands he considered 
the universal adoption of one set of principles, as a proof 
of the divine presence. * If Her Majesty,' says he, * were 
the fountain, I would fear, considering what I daily find, 
that we should wax dry. But she is but a means which 
God useth.' But if my readers wish to see the question 
of the efficacy of principles and popular opinions for evil 
and for good proved and illustrated with an eloquence 
worthy of the subject, I can refer them with the hardiest 
anticipation of their thanks, to the late work concerning 
the relations of Great Britaiu, Spain, and Portugal, by 
my honoured friend, William Wordsworth, qtiem quoties 
lego, non verba mihi videor audire, sed tonitnia.* 

* I consider this reference to, and strong recommendation of, the 
work above mentioned, not as a voluntary tribute of admiration, hot 
as an act of mere justice both to myself and to the readers of The 
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That erroneous political notions — ^they having become 
general and a part of the popular creed — ^have practical 



Friend. My own heart bears me witness, that I am actuated by the 
deepest sense of the truth of the principles, which it has been and still 
more will be my endeavour to enforce, and of their paramount import- 
ance to the well-being of society at the present juncture : and that the 
duty of making the attempt, and the hope of not wholly failing in it, 
are, &r more than the wish for the doubl^ul good of literary reputation, 
or any yet meaner object, my great and ruling motives. Mr. Words- 
worth I deem a fellow-labourer in the same vineyard, actuated by the 
same motives and teaching the same principles, but with far greater 
X>owers of mind, and an eloquence more adequate to the importance and 
majesty of the cause. I am strengthened too by the knowledge, that 
I am not unauthorised by the sympathy of many wise and good men, 
and men acknowledged as such by the public, in my admiration of his 
pamphlet. — Neque enim debet operiJjua ejus ohease, quod vivU, An si 
inter eos, quos numquam vidimus, fioruisset, non solum libros e;W, 
verum etiam imagines conquireremus, ejusdem nunc honor prcBsentiSf 
et gratia quasi saiieta^e languescet? At hoc 'pravum, malignumque 
esty non admirari hominem admiratione dignissimum, quia videre, 
aUoqui, audire, complecti, nee lavdare tantum, verum etiam ama/re, 
contingit. — Plin. Epis. lib. I. 16. 

It is hardly possible for a man of ingenuous mind to act under the 
fear that he shall be suspected by honest men of the vileness of praising 
a work to the public, merely because he happens to be personally 
acquainted with the author. That this is so commonly done in reviews, 
furnishes only an additional proof of the morbid hardness produced in 
the moral sense by the habit of writing anonymous criticisms, especially 
under the further disguise of a pretended board or association of critics, 
each man expressing himself, to use the words of Andrew Marvel, as a 
synodical individuum. With regard, however, to the probability of 
being warped by partiality, I can only say that I judge of all works 
indifferently by certain fixed rules previously formed in my mind with 
aU the power and vigilance of my judgment ; and that I should cer- 
tainly of the two apply them with greater rigour to the production of 
a Mend than to that of a person indifferent to me. But wherever I 
find in any work all the conditions of excellence in its kind, it is not 
the accident of the author's being my contemporary or even my friend, 
or the sneers of bad -hearted men, that shall prevent me from speaking 
of it as in my inmost convictions I deem it deserves. 

no, friend t 



Though it be now the fashion to commend, 
As men of strong minds, those alone who can 
Censure with judgment, no such piece of man 
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eanseqiieiceay amii tbese^ of cohesbj. <^ & nosfc fieatfdl 
uatme^ is a truHi as ceriaiiL as MatiKic eiideDoe can 
make tt: and Hisst wh^a, the feeTtngs e=:yrfted hj these 
calamities have ptwHed away, ami the iaterest in them 
has beGi displaced bj msrt lecent CFfcsBfai^ the same enon 
ace likely to be stsorted a&esliy pc^BJoit widi fbe suae 
caTamitfes» is aa evil looted in hiomii nafanie in the 
present state of genoal infbcmatkn, far wbaA we haye 
hithiorto fonnd no adequate ronedy. It may, p^u^s in 
the arheme of PcoTidexLce, be pfopo^ and condncire to 
its endsy that no adequate T&nedj dK>n]d exist: fixr 
the foUy of men is the iradcon of Crod. Bat if there 
be any meansy if not of pceroiting, yet of palliating the 
disease, and, in the moie &Toaied nations^ of cheddng 
its progress at the first sjmptcHns ; and if these means 
are to be at all c(»ppatible with the ciTil and inteUectoal 
freedom of mankind ; they are to be found only in an 
intelligible and thorough exposure of the erroTy and, 
throngh that discoyery, of the sonrce, from which it 
derires its specionsness and powers of influence on the 
human mind. This therefore is my first motive for 
Tmdertakiug the disquisition. 

The second is, that though the French code of revolu- 
tionary principles is now generally rejected as a system, 
yet every where in the speeches and vmtings of the 
English reformers, nay, not seldom in those of their 
opponents, I find certain maxims asserted or appealed to, 
which are not tenable, except as constituent parts of 
that system. Many of the most specious arguments in 

Makes np my spirit : where desert does live, 
There will I plant my wonder, and there giye 
My best endeavours to build up his glory 
That truly merits i 

Recommendatory Venet to one of the Old Playt. 
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proof of the imperfection and injustice of the present 
constitution of our legislature will be found, on closer 
examination, to pre-suppose the truth of certain prin- 
ciples, from which the adducers of these arguments 
loudly profess their dissent. But in political changes no 
permanence can be hoped for in the edifice, without con- 
sistency in the foundation. 

The third motive is, that by detecting the true source 
of the influence of these principles, we shall at the same 
time discover their natural place and object ; and that in 
themselves they are not only truths, but most important 
and sublime truths ; and that their falsehood and their 
danger consists altogether in their misapplication. Thus 
the dignity of hum^n nature will be secured, and at the 
same time a lesson of humility taught to each individual, 
when we are made to see that the universal necessary 
laws, and pure ideas of reason, were given us, not for the 
purpose of flattering our pride and enabling us to become 
national legislators ; but that, by an energy of continued 
self-conquest, we might establish a free and yet absolute 
government in our own spirits. 
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Albeit therefore, mncli of thaii we are to speak in this present cause, 
may seem to a number perhaps tedioas, perhaps obscure, dark and 
intricate, (for many talk of the truth, which never sounded the depth 
from whence it springeth : and therefore, when they are led thereunto, 
they are soon weary, as men drawn from those beaten paths, wherewith 
they have been inured ;) yet this may not so far prevail, as to cut off 
that which the matter itself requireth, howsoever the nice humour of 
some be therewith pleased or no. They unto whom we shall seem 
tedious, are in no wise injured by us, because it is in their own hands 
to spare that labour which they are not willing to endure. And if any 
complain of obscurity, they must consider, that in these matters it 
Cometh no otherwise to pass, than in sundry the works both of arty and 
also of nature, where that which hath greatest force in the very thmgB 
we see, is, notwithstanding, itself oftentimes not seen. The statelinesB 
of houses, the goodliness of trees, when we behold them, delighteth the 
eye : but that foundation which beareth up the one, that root which 
ministereth uato the other nourishment and life, is in the bosom of the 
earth concealed ; and if there be at any time occasion to search into it, 
such labour is then more necessary than pleasant, both to them which 
undertake it and for the lookers-on. In like manner, the use and 
benefit of good laws, all that live under them, may enjoy with delight 
and comfoi't, albeit the grounds and first original causes from whence 
they have sprung, be unknown, as to the greatest part of men they are. 
But when they who withdraw their obedience, pretend that the laws 
which they should obey are corrupt and vicious ; for better examina- 
tion of their quality, it behoveth the very foundation and root, the 
highest well-spring and fountain of them, to be discovered. Which, 
because we are not oftentimes accustomed to do, when we do it, the 
pains we take are more needful a great deal than acceptable, and the 
matters which we handle, seem by reason of newness, (till the mind 
grow better acquainted with them) dark, intricate, and unfamiliar. 
For as much help whereof, as may be in this case, I have endeavoured 
throughout the body of this whole discourse, that every former part 
might give strength unto all that follow, and every latter bring some 
light unto all before : so that if the judgements of men do but hold 
themselves in suspense, as touching these first more general medita- 
tions, till in order they have perused the rest that ensue ; what mt^ 
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leem dark at the first, will afterwards be found more plain, even as 
[he latter particular decisions will appear, I doubt not, more strong 
^ben the other have been read before. Hooksb.* 

ON THE GROUNDS OP GOVERNMENT AS LAID EXCLU- 
SIVELY IN THE PURE REASON; OR A STATEMENT 
AND CRITIQUE OP THE THIRD SYSTEM OP POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY,— THE THEORY OP ROUSSEAU AND THE 
FRENCH ECONOMISTS. 

I PROCEED to my promise of developing from its 
embryo principles the tree of French liberty, of which 
the declaration of the rights of man, and the constitution 
of 1791 were the leaves, and the succeeding and present 
state of France the fruits. Let me not be blamed, if, in 
the interposed essays, introductory to this section, I have 
connected this system, though only in imagination, 
though only as a possible case, with a name so deservedly 
reverenced as that of Luther. It is some excuse, that 
to interweave with the reader's recollections a certain life 
and dramatic interest, during the perusal of the abstractf 
reasonings that are to follow, is the only means I possess 
of bribing his attention. We have, most of us, at some 
period or other of our lives, been amused with dialogues 

♦ Eccl. Pol. B. L c. 1, 2.— Ed. 

•f 1 have been charged in the Priend with a novel and perplexing 
use of the word abstract^ both as verb and noun. Novel it certainly is 
not ; it being authorized by Lord Bacon, Des Cartes, and others. The 
feet is this : I take the word in its proper meaning, as ahstrahoy I draw 
£rom. The image, by which I represent to myself an oak tree, is no 
fac simile or adequate icon of the tree, but is abstracted from it by my 
eye. Now this appears to me a more natural as well as more gram> 
matical and philosophical use of the word, than that elliptic construc- 
tion, by which an accusative noun, and the preposition following it 
are to be understood, namely, I draw (my atterUion from) the, &c. 
Thus : — I give the outline of a flower on a slate with a slate pencil. — 
Now, I would say, I abstract the shape from the flower, or of the 
flower. But the objector would express the same thing by saying, I 
abstract the colour, &c. (that is, my attention from the colour, &c.) 

Perhaps the latter might be better in familiar writing ; but I con- 
tinue to prefer the former on subjects that require precision. 18S0. 
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of the dead. Who is there, that wishing to form a pro- 
bable opinion on the gronnds of hope and fear for an 
injured people warring against mighty armies, would not 
be pleased with a spirited fiction, which brought before 
him an old Numantian discoursing on that subject in 
Elysium, with a newly-arrived spirit from the streets of 
Saragoza or the walls of Gerona ? 

But I have a better reason. I wished to give every 
fair advantage to the opinions, which I deemed it of 
importance to confute. It is bad policy to represent a 
political system as having no charm but for robbers and 
assassins, and no natural origin but in the brains of fools 
or mad men, when experience has proved, that the great 
danger of the system consists in the peculiar fascination 
it is calculated to exert on noble and imaginative spirits ; 
on all those, who, in the amiable intoxication of youthflil 
benevolence, are apt to mistake their own best virtues 
and choicest powers for the average qualities and lattri- 
butes of the human character. The very minds, which a 
good man would most wish to preserve or disentangle 
from the snare, are by these angry misrepresentations 
rather lured into it. Is it wonderfiir that a man should 
reject the arguments unheard, when his own heart proves 
the falsehood of the assumptions by which they are 
prefaced ; or that he should retaliate on the aggre^rs 
their own evil thoughts? I am well aware, that the 
provocation was great, the temptation almost inevitable ; 
yet still I cannot repel the conviction from my mind, 
that in part to this error, and in part to a certain incon- 
sistency in his own fundamental principles, we are to 
attribute the small number of converts made by Burke 
during his life time. Let me not be misunderstood. I 
do not mean, that this great man supported different 
principles at different aeras of his political life. On the 
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contrary, no man was ever more like himself. From his 
first published speech on the American colonies to his 
last posthumous tracts, we see the same man, the same 
doctrines, the same uniform wisdom of practical counsels, 
the same reasoning and the same prejudices against all 
abstract grounds, against all deduction of practice from 
theory. The inconsistency to which I allude, is of a 
different kind : it is the want of congruity in the prin- 
ciples appealed to in different parts of the same work ; it 
is an apparent versatility of the principle with the 
occasion. If his opponents are theorists, then every 
thing is to be founded on prudence, on mere calculations 
of expediency; and every man is represented as acting 
according to the state of his own immediate self-interest. 
Are his opponents calculators ? Then calculation itself 
is represented as a sort of crime. God has given us 
feelings, and we are to obey them; — and the most 
absurd prejudices become venerable, to which these 
feelings have given consecration. I have not forgotten, 
that Burke himself defended these half contradictions, on 
the pretext of balancing the too much on the one side by 
a too much on the other. But never can I believe but 
that the straight line must needs be the nearest ; and 
that where there is the most, and the most unalloyed 
truth, there will be the greatest and most permanent 
power of persuasion. But the fact was, that Burke in 
his public character found himself, as it were, in a 
Noah's ark, with a very few men and a great many 
beasts. He felt how much his immediate power was 
lessened by the very circumstance of his measureless 
superiority to those about him : he acted, therefore, under 
a perpetual system of compromise^a compromise of 
greatness with meanness ; a compromise of comprehension 
with narrowness; a compromise of the philosopher, — 
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who, armed with the twofold knowledge of history and 
the laws of spirit, looked, as with a telescope, far around 
and into the remote distance, — ^with the mere men of 
business, or with yet coarser intellects, who handled a 
truth, which they were required to receive, as they 
would handle an ox, which they were desired to purchase. 
But why need I repeat what has been already said in so 
happy a manner by Goldsmith of this great man : — 

Who too deep for bis hearers, still went on refining. 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining.* 

And if in consequence it was his fate to " cut blocks with 
a razor," I may be permitted to add, that in respect of 
truth, though not of genius, the weapon was injured by 
the misapplication. 

For myself, however, I act and will continue to act 
under the belief, that the whole truth is the best antidote 
to falsehoods which are dangerous chiefly because they 
are half-truths; and that an erroneous system is best 
confuted, not by an abuse of theory in general, nor by an 
absurd opposition of theory to practice, but by a detection 
of the errors in the particular theory. For the meanest 
of men has his theory, and to think at all Is to theorize. 
With these convictions I proceed immediately to the 
system of the economists and to the principles on which 
it is constructed, and from which it must derive all its 
strength. 

The system commences with an undeniable truth, and 
an important deduction therefrom equally undeniable. 
All voluntary actions, say they, having for their objects 
good or evU, are moral actions. But all morality is 
grounded in the reason. Every man is bom with the 

* Retaliation. — Ed, 
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faculty of reason : and whateyer is without it, be the 
shape what it may, is not a man or person, but a thing. 
Hence the sacred principle, recognized by all laws, 
human and divine, the principle indeed, which is the 
ground-work of all law and justice, that a person can 
never become a thing, nor be treated as such without 
wrong. But the distinction between person and thing 
consists herein, that the latter may rightfdlly be used, 
altogether and merely, as a mean ; but the former must 
always be iacluded in the end, and form a part of the 
final cause. We plant the tree and we cut it down, we 
breed the sheep and we kill it, wholly as meaas to our 
own ends. The woodcutter and the hind are likewise 
employed as means, but on an agreement of reciprocal 
advantage, which includes them as well as their em- 
ployer in the end. Again : as the faculty of reason 
implies free-agency, morality, — that is, the dictate of 
reason, — gives to every rational being the right of acting 
as a free agent, and of finally determiaing his conduct by 
his own will, according to his own conscience : and this 
right is inalienable except by guilt, which is an act of 
self-forfeiture, and the consequences therefore to be con- 
sidered as the criminal's own moral election. In respect 
of their reason * all men are equal. The measure of the 
understanding and of all other faculties of man, is dif- 
ferent in different persons : but reason is not susceptible 
of degree. For since it merely decides whether any given 
thought or action is or is not in contradiction with the 
rest, there can be no reason better, or more reason, than 
another. 
Reason ! best and holiest gift of God and bond of 

* This position has been already explained, and the sophistry 
rrounded on it detected and exposed, in the last essay of the Landing- 
?lace, in this volume. 

YOL. I. P 
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union with the giyer ; — ^the high title by which the 
majesty of man claims precedence aboye all other living 
creatures ; — mysterious faculty, the mother of conscience, 
of language, of tears, and of smiles ; — cahn and incor- 
ruptible legislator of the soul, without whom aU its other 
powers would " meet in mere oppugnancy ; " — sole prin- 
ciple of permanence amid endless change,— in a world of 
discordant appetites and imagined self-interests the one 
only common measure, which taken away, — 

Force sbonld be right ; or, rather right and wrong, — 

Between whose endless jar justice resides, — 

Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 

Then every thing includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite ; 

And appetite a universal woLT, 

So doably seconded with will and power, 

Must make perforce a universal prey ! 

Thrice blessed faculty of reason ! aU other gifts, though* 
goodly and of celestial origin, health, strength, talents, 
all the powers and all the means of enjoyment^ seem 
dispensed by chance or sullen caprice ; — ^thou alone, more 
than even the sunshine, more than the common air, art 
given to all men, and to every man alike. To thee, who 
being one art the same in all, we owe the privilege, that 
of all we can become one, a living whole, — ^that we have 
a country. Who then shall dare prescribe a law of 
moral action for any rational being, which does not flow 
immediately from that reason, which is the fountain of 
all morality ? Or how without breach of conscience can 
we limit or coerce the powers of a free agent, except by 
coincidence with that law in his own mind, which is at 
once the cause, the condition, and the measure of hia 
free agency ? Man must be free ; or to what purpose 
was he made a spirit of reason, and not a madiine of 
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instinct ? Man mnst obey ; or wherefore has he a con- 
science ? The powers, which create this difficulty, con- 
tain its solution likewise : for their service is perfect 
freedom. And whatever law or system of law compels 
any other service, disennobles our nature, leagues itself 
with the animal against the godlike, kills in us the 
very principle of joyous well-doing, and fights agamst 
humanity. 

By the application of these principles to the social 
state there arises the following system, which, as far as 
its first grounds are concerned, is developed the most 
fully by J. J. Rousseau in his work Du Gontrat Social. 
If then no individual possesses the right of prescribing 
any thing to another individual, the rule of which is not 
contained in their common reason, society, which is but 
an aggregate of individuals, can communicate this right 
to no one. It cannot possibly make that rightful which 
the higher and inviolable law of human nature declares 
contradictory and unjust. But concerning right and 
wrong, the reason of each and every man is the com- 
petent judge : for how else could he be an amenable 
being, or the proper subject of any law ? This reason, 
therefore, in any one man, cannot even in the social 
state be rightfully subjugated to the reason of any other. 
Neither an individual, nor yet the whole multitude which 
constitutes the state, can possess the right of compelling 
him to do any thing, of which it cannot be demonstrated 
that his own reason must join in prescribing it. If 
therefore society is to be under a rightftd constitution of 
government, and one that can impose on rational beings 
a true and moral obHgation to obey it, it must be framed 
on such principles that every individual follows his own 
reason while he obeys the laws of the constitution, and 
performs the will of the state while he follows the die- 



^ 
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takes of his own leason. This is esp^ssly asserted by 
Bonssean, who states the problem of a perfect constitii- 
tion of goTenunent in the following words : trouver um 
fanns ^assodatkn—par laqueUe chacun g'unissant i 
tous, n*oheisse powiant qtfd lui meme, et rests aussi Ubn 
qifauparavanij — that is, to find a form of society accord- 
ing to which each one nnitmg himself with the whole shaD 
yet obey himself only and remain as free as before. This 
right of the indiridnal to retain his whole natural inde- 
pendoice, eyen in the social state, is absolutely inalienable. 
He camiot possibly concede or compromise it : for this 
yeiy right is one of his most sacred duties. He would 
sin against himself, and conmiit high treason against tht 
reason which the Almighty Creator has giyen him, if he 
dared abandon its exclnsiye right to goyem his actions. 

Laws obligatory on the conscioice, can only therefixe 
proceed from that reason which remains always one and 
the same, whether it speaks throngh this or that person: 
like the yoice of an external yentriloquist, it is indifferent 
from whose lips it appears to come, if only it be audible. 
The individuals indeed are subject to errors and passions^ 
and each man has his own defects. But when men are 
assembled in person or by real representatives, the actions 
and re-actions of individual self-love balance each other; 
errors are neutralized by opposite errors ; and the winds 
rushing from aU quarters at once with equal force, i«o- 
duce for the time a deep calm, during which the general 
will arising from the general reason displays itself. * It 
is fittest,' says Burke himself,* ' that sovereign authority 
should be exercised where it is most likely to be attended 
with the most effectual correctives. These correctiveB 



* Note on his motion relative to the Speech from the Tbrooe, 
Vol. ii. p. 647, 4tu Edit. 
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ire furnished by the nature and course of parliamentary 
proceedings, and by the infinitely diversified characters 
^hich compose the two Houses. The fulness, the free- 
iom, and publicity of discussion, leave it easy to distin- 
guish what are acts of power, and what the determinations 
rf equity and reason. There prejudice corrects prejudice, 
md the different asperities of party zeal mitigate and 
ueutralize each other.' 

This, however, as my readers will have already detected, 
is no longer a demonstrable deduction from reason. It 
is a mere probability, against which other probabilities 
may be weighed : as the lust of authority, the contagious 
nature of enthusiasm, and other of the acute or chronic 
diseases of deliberative assemblies. But which of these 
results is the more probable, the correction or the con- 
tagion of evil, must depend on circumstances and grounds 
of expediency : and thus we already find ourselves beyond 
the magic circle of the pure reason, and within the 
sphere of the understanding and the prudence. Of this 
important fact Rousseau was by no means unaware in his 
theory, though with gross inconsistency he takes no 
notice of it in his application of the theory to practice. 
He admits the possibility, he is compelled by history to 
allow even the probability, that the most numerous 
popular assemblies, nay even whole nations, may at times 
be hurried away by the same passions, and under the 
dominion of a common error. This will of all is then of 
no more value, than the humours of any one individual : 
and must therefore be sacredly distinguished from the 
pure will which flows from universal reason. To this 
point then I entreat the reader's particular attention : for 
in this distinction, established by Rousseau himself, be- 
tween the vohnte de tons and the volontS generals, — ^that 
is, between the collective will, and a casual overbalance 
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of wills — ^the falsehood or nothingness of the whole 
system becomes manifest. For hence it follows, as an 
inevitable consequence, that all which is said in the 
Gontrat Social of that sovereign will, to which the right 
of universal legislation appertains, applies to no one 
human being, to no society or assemblage of human beings^ 
and least of all to the mixed multitude that makes up Ha 
people: but entirely and exclusively to reason itself 
which, it is true, dwells in every man potentially, but 
actually and in perfect purity is found in no man and in 
no body of men. This distinction the later disciples of 
Rousseau chose completely to forget, and, — a fer more 
melancholy case — ^the constituent legislators of France 
forgot it likewise. With a wretched parrotry they wrote 
and harangued without ceasing of the volonte geniral^-^ 
the inalienable sovereignty of the people : and by these 
high-sounding phrases led on the vain, ignorant, and 
intoxicated populaxje to wild excesses and wilder expecta- 
tions, which entailing on them the bitterness of disap- 
pointment cleared the way for military despotism, for the 
Satanic government of horror under the Jacobins, and of 
terror under the Corsican. 

Luther lived long enough to see the consequences of 
the doctrines into which indignant pity and abstract 
principles of right had hurried him — ^to see, to retract 
and to oppose them. If the same had been the lot of 
Rousseau, I doubt not, that his conduct would have been 
the same. In his whole system there is beyond contro- 
versy much that is true and well reasoned, if only its 
application be not extended farther than the nature of 
the case permits. But then we shall find that little or 
nothing is won by it for the institutions of society ; and 
least of all for the constitution of governments, the 
theory of which it was his wish to ground on it. Apply 
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his principles to any case, in which the sacred and in- 
violable laws of morality are immediately interested, all 
becomes just and pertinent. No power on earth can 
oblige me to act against my conscience. No magistrate, 
no monarch, no legislature, can without tyranny compel 
me to do anything which the acknowledged laws of God 
have forbidden me to do* So act that thou mayest be 
able, without involving any contradiction, to wiU that the 
maxim of thy conduct should be the law of all intelligent ' 
beings — is the one universal and sufficient principle and 
guide of morality. And why ? Because the object of 
morality is not the outward act, but the internal maxim 
of our actions. And so far it is infallible. But with 
what show of reason can we pretend, from a principle by 
which we are to determine the purity of our motives, to 
deduce the form and matter of a rightful government, the 
main office of which is to regulate the outward actions of 
particular bodies of men, according to their particular 
circumstances? Can we hope better of constitutions 
framed by ourselves, than of that which was given by 
Almighty Wisdom itself ? The laws of the Hebrew com- 
monwealth, which flowed from the pure reason, remain 
and are immutable ; but the regulations dictated by pru- 
dence, though by the diviue prudence, and though given 
in thunder from the mount, have passed away ; and while 
they lasted, were binding only for that one state, the par- 
ticular circumstances of which rendered them expedient. 
Rousseau indeed asserts, that there is an inalienable 
sovereignty inherent in every human being possessed of 
reason : and from this the framers of the constitution of 
1791 deduce, that the people itself is its own sole rightful 
legislator, and at most dare only recede so far from its 
right as to delegate to chosen deputies the power of repre- 
senting and declaring the general will. But this is 
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wholly withont proof; for it has already been folly shewn, 
that according to the principle out of which this conse- 
quence is attempted to be drawn, it is not the actual 
man, bnt the abstract reason alone, that is the sovereign 
and rightfdl lawgiver. The confdsion of two things so 
different is so gross an error, that the Constituent As- 
sembly could scarcely proceed a step in their declaration 
of rights, without some glaring inconsistency. Children 
• are excluded from aU political power; — ^are they not 
human beings in whom the faculty of reason resides? 
Yes ! but in them the faculty is not yet adequately deve- 
loped. But are not gross ignorance, inveterate super- 
stition, and the habitual tyranny of passion and sen- 
suality, equally preventives of the development, equally 
impediments to the rightful exercise, of the reason, as 
childhood and early youth ? Who would not rely on the 
judgment of a well educated English lad, bred in a 
virtuous and enlightened family, in preference to that of 
a brutal Russian, who believes that he can scourge his 
wooden idol into good humour, or attributes to himself 
the merit of perpetual prayer, when he has fastened the 
petitions, which his priest has written for him, on the 
wings of a windmill ? — Again : women are likewise 
excluded — a full half, and that assuredly the most 
innocent, the most amiable half, of the whole human 
race, is excluded, and this too by a constitution which 
boasts to have no other foundations but those of universal 
reason ! Is reason then an affair of sex ? No I Bnt 
women are commonly in a state of dependence, and are 
not likely to exercise their reason with freedom. "Well I 
and does not this ground of exclusion apply with equal 
or greater force to the poor, to the infirm, to men in 
embarrassed circumstances, to all in short whose main- 
tenance, be it scanty or be it ample, depends on the will 
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of others ? How far are we to go ? Where must we 
stop ? What classes should we admit ? Whom must 
we disfranchise ? The objects concerning whom we are 
to determine these questions, are all human beings and 
differenced from each other by degrees only, these 
degrees, too, oftentimes changing. Yet the prin- 
ciple on which the whole system rests is, that reason is 
not susceptible of degree. Nothing, therefore, which 
subsists wholly in degrees, the changes of which do not 
obey any necessary law, can be subjects of pure science, 
or determinable by mere reason. For these things we 
must rely on our understandings, enlightened by past 
experience and immediate observation, and determining 
our choice by comparisons of expediency. 

It is therefore altogether a mistaken notion, that the i 
theory which would deduce the social rights of man, and \ 
the sole rightftd form of government from principles of ^ 
reason, involves a necessary preference of the democratic, 
or even the representative, constitutions. Accordingly, 
several of the French economists, although devotees of 
Bousseau and the physiocratic system, and assuredly not 
the least respectable of their party either in morals or in 
intellect, — and these too men who lived and wrote under 
the unlimited monarchy of France, and who were there- 
fore well acquainted with the evils connected with that 
system, — did yet declare themselves for a pure monarchy 
in preference to the aristocratic, the popular, or the 
mixed form. These men argued, that no other laws 
being allowable but those which are demonstrably just, 
and founded in the simplest ideas of reason, and of which 
every man's reason is the competent judge, it is in- 
different whether one man, or one or more assemblies of 
men, give form and publicity to them. For being 
matters of pure and simple science, they require no 
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experience in order to see their trnth, and among an 
enlightened people, by whom this system had been onee 
solemnly adopted, no sovereign wonld dare to make 
other laws than those of reason. They farther contend, 
that if the people were not enlightened, a purely popular 
government could not co-exist with this system of abso- 
lute justice : and if it were adequately enlightened, the 
influence of public opinion would supply the place of 
formal representation, while the form of the government 
would be in harmony with the unity and simpliciiy of 
its principles. This they entitle U despoHsme legal sow 
^empire de ^evidence. The best statement of the theory 
thus modified may be found in Herder de la Rivikey 
Uordre Naturel et Essentiel des Soctetes FoUtiqnes. From 
the proofs adduced in the preceding paragraph, to which 
many others might be added, I have no hesitation in 
affirming that this latter party are the more consistent 
reasoners. 

It is worthy of remark, that the influence of these 
writings contributed greatly,, not indeed to raise the 
present emperor, but certainly to reconcile a numerous 
class of politicians to his unlimited authority : and as fer 
as his lawless passion for war and conquest allows him 
to govern a^jcording to any principles, he favours those 
of the physiocratic philosophers. His early education 
must have given him a predilection for a theory con- 
ducted throughout with mathematical precision ; its very 
simplicity promised the readiest and most commodious 
machine for despotism, for it moulds a nation into as 
calculable a power as an army ; while the stem and seem- 
ing greatness of the whole and its mock elevation above 
human feelings, flattered his pride, hardened his con- 
science, and aided the efforts of self-delusion. Beason is 
the sole sovereign, the only rightful legislator: but 
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reason, to act on man, must be impersonated. The Provi- 
dence which had so marvellously raised and supported 
him, had marked him out for the representative of 
reason, and had armed him with irresistible force, in 
order to realize its laiws. In him therefore might be- 
comes right, and his cause and that of destiny, (or as he 
now chooses to word it, exchanging blind nonsense for 
staring blasphemy), his cause and the cause of God are 
one and the same. Excellent postulate for a choleric 
and self-willed tyrant I What avails the impoverishment 
of a few thousand merchants and manufacturers ? What 
even the general wretchedness of millions of perishable 
men, for a short generation ? Should these stand in the 
way of the chosen conquerer, the innovator mund% et 
stupor scBculorum^ or prevent a constitution of things, 
which, erected on intellectual and perfect foundations, 
groweth not old, but like the eternal justice, of which it 
is the living image, 

may despise 



The strokes of fate and see the world's last hour ? 

For justice, austere, unrelenting justice, is every where 
holden up as the one thing needM : and the only duty 
of the citizen, in folfilling which he obeys all the laws, 
is not to encroach on another's sphere of action. The 
greatest possible happiness of a people is not, according 
to this system, the object of a governor ; but to preserve 
the freedom of all, by coercing within the requisite 
bounds the freedom of each. Whatever a government 
does more than this, comes of evil : and its best employ- 
ment is the repeal of laws and regulations, not the 
establishment of them. Each man is the best judge of 
his own happiness, and to himself must it therefore be 
entrusted. Eemove all the interferences of positive 
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statutes^ all monopoly, all bounties, all prohibitions, and 
all encouragements of importation and exportation, of 
particular growth and particular manufactures : let the 
revenues of the state be taken at once fix>m the produce of 
the soil ; and all things will then find their level, all irre- 
gularities will correct each other, and an indestructible 
cycle of harmonious motions take place in the moral 
equally as in the natural world. The business of the 
governor is to watch incessantly, that the state shall 
remain composed of individuals, acting as individuals^ 
by which alone the freedom of all can be secured. Ite 
duty is to take care that itself remain the sole collective 
power, and that all the citizens should enjoy the same 
rights, and without distinction be subject to the same 
duties. 

Splendid promises ! Can any thing appear more equita- 
ble than the last proposition, the equality of rights and 
duties ? Can any thing be conceived more simple in the 
idea ? But the execution — ! Let the four or five quarto 
volumes of the Conscript Code be the comment ! But 
as briefly as possible I shall prove, that this system, as 
an exclusive total, is under any form impracticable ; and 
that if it were realized, and as far as it were realized, it 
would necessarily lead to general barbarism and the 
most grinding oppression ; and that the final result of a 
general attempt to introduce it, must be a military 
despotism inconsistent with the peace and safety of man- 
kind. That reason should be our guide and governor is 
an undeniable truth, and aU our notion of right and 
wrong is built thereon: for reason is one of the two 
fountain-heads in which the whole moral nature of man 
. originated and subsists. From reason alone can we 
iderive the principles which our understandings are to 
^^^Ife the ideal to which by means of our understandings 
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we 'Should endeavour to approximate. This however' 
gives no proof that reason alone ought to govern and 
direct human beings, either as individuals or as states. 
It ought not to do this, because it cannot. The laws of 
reason are unable to satisfy the first conditions of human ! 
society. We will admit that the shortest code of law is j 
the best, and that the citizen finds himself most at ease 
where the government least intermeddles with his affairs, 
and confines its efforts to the preservation of public 
tranquillity ; we will suffer this to pass at present undis- 
puted, though the examples of England, and before the 
late' events, of Holland and Switzerland, — surely the 
three happiest nations of the world — ^to which perhaps 
we might add the major part of the former German free 
towns, famish stubborn facts in presumption of the 
contrary, — ^yet still the proof is wanting that the first 
and most general applications and exertions of the power 
of man can be definitely regulated by reason unaided by 
the positive and conventional laws in the formation of 
which the understanding must be our guide, and which 
become just because they happen to be expedient. 

The chief object for which men first formed themselves 
into a state was not the protection of their lives, but of 
their property. Where the nature of the soil and climate 
precludes all property but personal, and permits that 
only in its simplest forms, as in Greenland, men remain 
in the domestic state and form neighbourhoods, but not 
governments. And in North America the chiefs appear 
to exercise government in those tribes only which possess 
individual landed property. Among the rest the chief is 
their general; but government is exercised only in 
families by the fathers of families. But where individual 
landed property exists, there must be inequality of 
property : the nature of the earth and the nature of the 
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mind unite to make the contrary impossible. But to 
suppose the land the property of the state, and the 
labour and the produce to be equally divided among aQ 
the members of the state, inyolves more than one con- 
tradiction ; for it could not subsist without gross injus- 
tice, except where the reason of all and of each wag 
absolute master of the selfish passions of sloth, envy, and 
the like; and yet the same state would preclude the 
greater part of the means by which the reason of man is 
developed. In whatever state of society you would place 
it, from the most savage to the most refined, it would l^ 
found equally unjust and impossible ; and were th^e a 
race of men, a country, and a climate, that permitted 
such an order of things, the same causes would render all 
government superfluous. To property, therefore, and to 
its inequalities all human laws directly or indiredily 
relate, which would not be equally laws in the state of 
nature. Now it is impossible to deduce the right of 
property* from pure reason. The utmost which reason 
could give would be a property in the forms of things, 
as far as the forms were produced by individual power. 
In the matter it could give no property. We regard 
angels and glorified spirits as beings of pure reason : and 
whoever thought of property in heaven? Even the 
simplest and most moral form of it, namely, marriage, 
(we know from the highest authority) is excluded from 
the state of pure reason. Rousseau himself expressly 
admits that property cannot be deduced from the laws of 
reason and nature; and he ought therefore to have 
admitted at the same time that his whole theory was a 

* I mean, practically and with the inequalities inseparable from the 
actual existence of property. Abstractedly, the right to property is 
dedncible from the free-agency of man. If to act freely be a right, a 
sphere of action must be so too. 
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thing of air. In the most respectable point of view he 
could regard his system as analogous to geometry. If 
indeed it be purely scientific, how could it be otherwise ? 
Geometry holds forth an ideal which can never be fully 
realized in nature, even because it is nature: because 
bodies are more than extension, and to pure extension of 
space only the mathematical theorems wholly correspond. 
In the same manner the moral laws of the intellectual 
world, as far as they are deducible from pure intellect, 
are never perfectly applicable to our mixed and sensitive 
nature, because man is something besides reason ; because 
his reason never acts by itself, but must clothe itself in 
the substance of individual understanding and specific 
inclination, in order to become a reality and an object of 
consciousness and experience. It will be seen hereafter 
that together with this, the key-stone of the arch, the 
greater part and the most specious of the popular argu- 
ments in favour of universal suffrage fall in and are 
crushed. I will mention one only at present. Major 
Cartwright, — in his deduction of the' rights of the 
subject from principles "not susceptible of proof, being 
self-evident, if one of which be violated all are shaken," 
— aflBbrms (Principle 98th; though the greater part 
indeed are moral aphorisms, or blank assertions, not 
scientific principles) " that a power which ought never 
to be used ought never to exist." Again he afl&rms that 
" laws to bind all must be assented to by all, and con- 
sequently every man, even the poorest, has an equal right 
to suffrage ; " and this for an additional reason, because 
" all without exception are capable of feeling happiness 
or misery accordingly as they are well or ill governed." 
But are they not then capable of feeling happiness or 
misery accordingly as they do or do not possess the 
means of a comfortable subsistence ? and who is the 
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judge, what is a comfortable subsistence, but the man 
himself? Might not then, on the same or equiyalent 
principles, a leveller constract a right to equal property ? 
The inhabitants of this country without property form, 
doubtless, a great majority ; each of these has a right to 
a suf&age, and the richest man to no more ; and the 
object of this suffrage is, that each individual may 
secure himself a true efficient representative of his will 
Here then is a legal power of abolishing or equalizing 
property : and according to Major C. himself, a power 
which ought never to be used ought not to exist. 

Therefore, unless he carries his system to the whole 
length of common labour and common possession, a right 
to universal suffrage cannot exist ; but if not to universal 
suffrage, there can exist no natural right to stiffrage at 
all. In whatever way he would obviate this objectkm, 
he must admit expedience founded on experience and 
particular circumstances, which will vary in every 
different nation, and in the same nation at different 
times, as the maxim of all legislation and the ground of 
all legislative power. For his universal principles, as 
far as they are principles and universal, necessarily 
suppose uniform and perfect subjects, which are to be 
found in the ideas of pure geometry and, I trust, in the 
realities of heaven, but never, never, in creatures of flesh 
and blood. 
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And it was no wonder if some good and innocent men, especially 
och as he (Lightfoot) who was generally more concerned aboat what 
ras done in Jndea many centuries ago, than what was transacted ia 
da own time in his own coontry — it is no wonder if some such were 
or a while borne away to the approval of opinions which they, after 
Qore sedate reflection, disowned. Tet his innocency from any self- 
nfeerest or design, together with hb learning, secured him from the 
xtravagancies of demagogues, the people's oracles. — LiaHiFOoi's 
d'onfer, PM%aher*8 Preface to the JUader. 

I HATE never seen Major Cartwright, much less enjoy 
lie honour of his acquaintance; but I know enough of 
lis character, from the testimony of others and from his 
►wn writings, to respect his talents, and revere the purity 
»f his motives. I am fully persuaded that there are few 
)etter men, few more fervent or disinterested adherents 
»f their country or the laws of their country, of what- 
oever things are lovely, of whatsoever things are honour- 
able. It would give me great pain should I be supposed 
o have introduced, disrespectfully, a name, which from 
oy early youth I never heard mentioned without a feeling 
►f affectionate admiration. I have indeed quoted from 
his renerable patriot, as from the most respectable 
SngKsh advocate for the theory, which derives the rights 
tf government, and the duties of obedience to it, exclu- 
ively from principles of pure reason. It was of con- 
equence to my cause that I should not be thought to 

yoL. I. Q 
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have been waging war against a straw image of my 
setting up, or even against a foreign idol that had nei 
worshippers nor advocates in our own country ; ai 
was not less my object to keep my discussion aloof : 
those passions, which more unpopular names m 
have excited. I therefore introduced the name of ( 
Wright, as I had previously done that of Luther, in c 
to give every fair advantage to a theory, which I thoi 
it of importance to confute; and as an instance 
though the system might be made tempting to 
vulgar, yet that, taken unmixed and entire, it was ch 
fascinating for loffcy and imaginative spirits, who mis 
their own virtues and powers for the average characfa 
men in general. 

Neither by fair statements nor by fair reason 
should I ever give offence to Major Cartwright him 
nor to his judicious Mends. If I am in dange 
offending them, it must arise from one or other of 
causes ; either that I have falsely represented his j 
ciples, or his motives and the tendency of his writi 
In the book from which I quoted, " The People's Ba 
against undue Influence," (the only one of Major ( 
Wright's which I possess) I am conscious that then 
six foundations stated of constitutional govemn 
Therefore, it may be urged, the author cannot be ji 
classed with those who deduce our social rights 
correlative duties exclusively from principles of 
reason, or unavoidable conclusions from such, 
answer is ready. Of these six foundations three are 
different words for one and the same, namely, the la 
reason, the law of God, and first principles: and 
three that remain cannot be taken as different, inasD 
as they are afterwards affirmed to be of no validity ei 
as far as they are evidently deduced from the fon 
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is, from the principles implanted by God in the 
3rsal reason of man. These three latter foundations 
:he general customs of the realm, particular customs, 
acts of Parliament. It might be supposed that the 
or had not used his terms in the precise and single 
J in which they are defined in my former essay ; and 
self-evident principles may be meant to include the 
•tes of manifest expedience, the inductions of the 
rstanding, as well as the prescripts of the pure 
•n. But no ; Major Cartwright has guarded against 
possibility of this interpretation, and has expressed 
elf as decisively, and with as much warmth, against 
ling governments on grounds of expedience, as I 
done against founding morality on the same, 
id himself could not have defined his words more 
ly within the limits of pure science ; for instance, 
ihe 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th primary rules: — * A prin- 
is a manifest and simple proposition comprehending 
taiQ truth. Principles are the proof of every thing : 
are not susceptible of external proof, being self- 
int. If one principle be violated, all are shaken, 
nst him, who denies principles, all dispute is useless, 
reason unintelligible, or disallowed, so far as he 
iS them. The laws of nature are immutable.' — 
ler could Eousseau himself nor his predecessors, 
Fifth-monarchy men, have more nakedly or empha- 
y identified the foundations of government in the 
•ete with those of religion and morality in the 
act : see Major Cartwright's primary rules from 31 
, and from 44 to 83. In these it is affirmed ; — ^that 
jgislative rights of every citizen are inherent in his 
•e ; that, being natural rights, they must be equal in 
ten ; that a natural right is that right which a 
n claims as being a man, and that it hath no other 

<i2 



fQimdation but liis personality or reaaoa : that pr 
ci^ aeither increase nor modify any legislative 
tbat eyery one man shall have one vote howeyei; 
9nd for any one man, howevesr rich, to have mop 
one vote, is against natural justice, and an evil me 
that it is better for a nation to endure aU adv^ 
than to assent to one evil measure $ that to be &e 
be governed by laws, to which we have ourselves asf 
either in person, or by representatives for whose e 
WO; have actually voted : that all not having a ri| 
suf&*age are slaves, and that a vast majority ( 
people of Great Britain are slaves ! To prove th 
coincidence of Major Cartwright's theory with that 
I have stated), and I trust confdted, in the pre 
essay, it only remains for me to prove, that the i 
equally with the latter, confounds the sufficiency 
conscience to make every person a moral and an 
being, with the sufficiency of judgment and exp 
requisite to the exercise of political right. A 
quotation will place this out of aU doubt, which f 
length I shall insert in a note.* 

* "But the equality," (observe, that Major Cartwriglit 
speaking of the natural right to universal suffrage, and conseq 
the universal right of eligibility, as well as of election, indei: 
of character or property) — **tho equality and dignity of hums 
in all men, whether rich or x>oor, is placed in the highest 
view by St. Paul, when he reprehends the Corinthian beli 
their litigations one with another, in the courts of law where ui 
presided ; and as an argument of the competency of all men 
for themselves, he alludes to that elevation in the kingdom o 
which is promised to every man who shall be virtuous, or in 
guage of that time, a saint. Do ye not know, says he, tk€U t 
shall jydge tlie world ? And if the world shall be judged by 
ye unworthy to judge the smallest matters f Know ye not thai 
judge the angels f Bow much more things that pertain to 
If after such authorities, such manifestations of truth as il 
Christian through those prejudices, which are the effects of lo; 



at stress, indeed, is laid on tiie authority of onri 
t laws, hoih in tiud and the othet works of om^ , 
tie author; and whatever his system may be, it ii^j 
sible not to feel, that the author himself possesses/ 
eaat of a genuine Bnglishman. But still hiS' 
1 can neithCT be changed nor modified by these 
is : for amcmg the primary maxims, which form the 
d-work of it, we at^ informed not only that law in 
bstract is the perfection of reason ; but that the 
' God and the law of the land are all one ! What t 
tatutes against witches ; or those against papists, 
X)lition of which gave rise to the infamous riots in. 
Or, in the author's own opinion, the statutes of 
ichisement and for making Parliaments septennial ! 
f ! but (Principle 28) an unjust law is no law : and 
I.) against the law of reason neither prescription, 
e, nor custom, may preyail $ and if any such be 
[it against it, they be not prescriptions, statutes, 
customs, but things void: and (P. 29.) what the 

itice and oppressioA, and teach ns to despite the poor, sball still 
t right to exclude that part oi the commonalty, consisting of 
len, artificers, and labourers, or any of them from voting in 
is of members to serve in Parliament, I mnst sincerely lament 
persuasion as a misfortune both to himself uid his country. 

any man, — not having given himself the trouble to consider 
r or not the Scripture be an authority, but who, nevertheless, 
ind to the rights df mankind — upon grounds of mere prudence, 
or expediency, shaU think it advisable to go against the whole 

of our constitutional and law maxims, by ^hich it is self- 
that every man, as being a man, is created free, bom to free- 
ud, without it, a thing, a slave, a beast ; and shall contend for 
; a line of exclusion at freeholders of forty pounds a year, or 
dllings a year, or householders, or pot-boilers, so that all who 
>w that line sfaaU not have a vote in the election of a legislative 
n, — ^which is taking from a citizen the power even of self- 
ation, — such a man, I venture to say, is bolder than he who 
d with the angel ; for he wrestles with God himself, who 
hed those principles in the eternal laws of nature^ never to be 
I by any of his creatares."--^Pp. 23, 2i. 
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Parliament doth shall be holden for nought, whensoever 
it shall enact that which is contrary to a natural rigU! 
I dare not suspect a grave writer of such egregioof; 
trifling, as to mean no more by these assertions, thai 
that what is wrong is not right ; and if more thim tlik 
be meant, it must be that the subject is not bound to. 
obey any act of Parliament, which according to liilj 
conviction entrenches on a principle of natural lig^li 
which natural rights are, as we have seen, not confinrf. 
to the man in his individual capacity, but are made to 
confer universal legislative privileges on every subject of 
every state, and of the extent of which every man is 
competent to judge, who is competent to be the object 
of law at all, that is, every man who has not lost his 
reason. 

In the statement of his principles, therefore, I ha?e 
not misrepresented Major Cartwright. Have I then 
endeavoured to connect public odium with his name, by 
arraigning his motives, or the tendency of his writings? 
The tendency of his writings in my inmost conscience I 
believe to be perfectly harmless, and I dare cite them in 
confirmation of the opinions which it was the object of 
my introductory essays to establish, and as an additional 
proof, that no good man communicating what he beUeves 
to be the truth for the sake of truth, and according to 
the rules of conscience, will be fbund to have acted 
injuriously to the peace or interests of society. The 
venerable state-moralist, — for this is his true character, 
and in this title is conveyed the whole error of his 
system, — is incapable of aiding his arguments by the 
poignant condiment of personal slander, incapable oi 
appealing to the envy of the multitude by bitter decla- 
mation against the follies and oppressions of the hi^er 
classes. He would shrink with horror from the thought 
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of adding a false and mmatiiral influence to the canse of 
truth and justice, by details of present calamity or imme- 
diate suffering, fitted to excite the fiiry of the multitude, 
or by promises of turning the current of the public 
revenue into the channels* of individual distress and 
poverty, so as to bribe the populace by selfish hopes* 
It does not belong to men of his character to delude the 
uninstructed into the belief that their shortest way of 
obtaining the good things of this life, is to commence 
busy politicians, instead of remaining industrious 
labourers. He knows, and acts on the knowledge, that 
it is the duty of the enlightened philanthropist to plead ' 
for the poor and ignorant, not to them. 

No. — From works written and published under the 
control of austere principles, and at the impulse of a 
lofty and generous enthusiasm, — ^from works rendered 
attractive only by the fervour of sincerity, and imposing 
only by the majesty of plain dealing, no danger will be 
apprehended by a wise man, no offence received by a 
good man. I could almost venture to warrant our 
patriot's publications innoxious, from the single circum- 
stance of their perfect freedom from personal themes in 
tiiis age of personality, this age of literary and political 
gossiping, when the meanest insects are worshipped with 
a sort of Egyptian superstition, if only the brainless head 
be atoned for by the sting of personal malignity in the 
tail ; when the most vapid satires have become the objects 
of a keen public interest purely from the number of con- 

* I mnst remind the reader, that this essay was written in October 
1809. If Major Oartwright has ever since then acted in a di£ferent 
flpirit) and tampered personally with the distresses, and consequent 
irritability of the ignorant, the inconsistency is his, not mine. If what 
I then bc^eved and avowed should now appear a severe satire in the 
Bhxpe of a false prophecy, any shame I might feel for my lack of pene* 
tration would be lost in ibid sincerity of my regret. — 1818. 
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temporary characters named in the patch-work i 
whidi possess, howeyer, the comparative merit o 
more poetical than the text, — and because, to inert 
stimnlns, the author has sagaciously left his ow 
for whisj)ers and conjectures ! — In an age, wb 
sermcms are published with a double appendix 
with names — ^in a generation so transformed ft 
characteristic reserve of Britons, that, from the ep 
sheet of a London newspaper to the everlasting 
professional quarto, almost every publication exl 
flatters the epidemic distemper ; that the very lasi 
rebuses in the Lady's Diary, are answered in a 
elegy * On my father's death,' with the name and 
of the elegiac (Edipus subscribed ; — ^and other in 
solutions are likewise given to the said rebuses- 
heretofore, by Crito, Philander, A B, X Y, &c. 
fifty or sixty plain English surnames at fall lengl 
their several places of abode ! In an age, when 
ful Philalethes or Fhileleutheros is as rare on tl 
pages and among the signatures of our magazii 
real name used to be in the days of our shy and 
shunning grandfathers ! When — ^more exquisite 
■ — I see an epic poem — spirits of Maro and Mj 
make ready to welcome your new compeer ! — ^ad 
with the special recommendation, that the said ep 
contains more than a hundred names of living j 
No — ^if works as abhorrent, as those of Major Car 
from all unworthy provocatives to vanity, envy, 
selfish passions, could acquire a sufficient influenc 
public mind to be mischievous, the plans prop 
his pamphlets would cease to be altogether vii 
though even then they could not ground their c 
actual adoption on self-evident principles of pure 
but on the happy accident of the virtue and go< 
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<rf that public, for -whose suffiages they were presented* 
Indeed with Major Gartwright's plans I have no present 
conoem; but witii the principles, on which he grounds 
the obligaticms to adopt them. 

But I must not sacrifice truth to my reTerence for 
indiyidual purity of iutention. The t.«idency of one 
good man's writings is altogether a different thing from 
the tendency of the system itself, when seasoned and 
senred up for the unreascming multitude, as it has been 
by men whose names I would not honour by writing 
th^n in the same sentence with Major Gartwright's. 
For this Bystem has two sides, aafd holds out very 
different attractions to its admirers who advanoe towards 
it from different points of the compass. It possesses 
qui^ties, that can scarcely Ml of winning oyer to its 
banners a numerous host of shallow heads and restless 
tempers, men who without learning, — or, as one of my 
friends has forcibly expressed it, strong bookmindedness, 
— ^live as alms-folks on the opinions of iheir contempora- 
ries, and who,— rwell j^teased to exchange the humiliiy of 
regret for the self-complacent feelings of contempt, — ^recon- 
cile themselyes to the sans-cubtterte of their ignorance, 
by scoflSng at the useless fox-brush of pedantry.* The 
aLchmelt of this nTmien)ns class is Hag neither to 
the solidity and depth of foundation in this theory, nor 

* He (Ch€nrl€8 Brandanj Duhe of Suffolk) knowing that learning 
hatli no enemy but ignorance, did snspect always the want of it in those 
men who derided the habit of it in others : like the fox in the fable, 
who being without a tail would persuade others to cut off theirs as a 
burthen. But he liked well the philosopher's division of men into 
three ranks — some who knew good and were willing to teach others ; 
these he said were like gods among men — otherd who though they 
knew not much, yet were willing to learn ; these he said were like 
men among beasts — and some who knew not good and yet despised 
anch as should teach them ; these he esteemed as beasts among men. 

Lloyd's State WiniMu^ p. 38. 
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to the strict coherence of its arguments ; and still less 
to any genuine reverence for humanity in the abstract. 
! The physiocratic system promises to deduce all things, 
' and every thing relative to law and government, with 
mathematical exax^tness and certainty, from a few indiyi- 
dual and self-evident principles. But who so dull, ad 
not to be capable of apprehending a simple self-evident 
principle, and of following a short demonstration ? By 
this system ' the system ' as its admirers were wont to 
call it, even as they named the writer who first applied 
it in systematic detail to the whole constitution and 
administration of eivil policy, — Du Quesnoy — le docim, 
or 'the teacher;' — ^by this system the observation of 
times, places, relative bearings, history, national customs 
and character, is rendered superfluous ; — all, in shorty 
which, according to the common notion, makes the 
attainment of legislative prudence a work of difficulty 
and long-continued effort, even for the acutest and most 
comprehensive minds. The cautious balancing of com- 
parative advantages, the painful calculation of forces and 
counterforces, the preparation of circumstances, the lynx* 
eyed watching for opportunities, are all superseded ; and 
by the magic oracles of certain axioms and definitions it 
is revealed how the world with all its concerns should be 
mechanized, and then let go on of itself. All the posi- 
tive institutions and regulations, which the prudence of 
our ancestors had provided, are declared to be erroneons 
or interested perversions of the natural relations of man ; 
and the whole is delivered over to the faculty, which 
all men possess equally, namely, the common sense or 
universal reason. The science of politics, it is said, is 
but the application of the common sense, which every 
man possesses, to a subject in which every man is con- 
cerned. To be a musician, an orator, a painter, a 
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poet, an architect, or eyen to be a good mechanist, 
presupposes genius; to be an excellent artizan or 
mechanic, requires more than an average degree of 
talent ; but to be a legislator requires nothing but com- 
mon sense. The commonest human intellect therefore 
suffices for a perfect insight into the whole science of 
civil polity, and qualifies the possessor to sit in judgment 
on the constitution and administration of his oi^n 
country, and of all other nations. This must needs be 
agreeable tidings to the great mass of mankind. There 
is no subject, which men in general like better to 
harangue on than poUtics ; none, the deciding on which 
more flatters the sense of self-importance. For as to 
what Johnson calls * plebeian envy,' ♦ I do not believe 
that the mass of men are justly chargeable with it in 
their political feelings ; not only because envy is seldom 
excited except by definite and individual objects, but 
still more because it is a painfdl passion, and not likely 
to co-exist with the high delight and self-complacency 
wii^ which the harangues on states and statesmen, 
princes and generals, are made and listened to in ale- 
house circles or promiscuous public meetings. A certain 
portion of this is not merely desirable, but necessary in 
a free country. Heaven forbid that the most ignorant 
of my countrymen should be deprived of a subject so 
well fitted to 

impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart ! f 

But a system which not only flatters the pride and 

* I now more than fear that Dr. Johnson was in the right : and / 
that I mast recant my opinion with ** Coleridge ! thy wish was fiitther 1 
to that thought, not a clearer insight into the nature of man, not a \ 
wider experience of men." — October 20th, 1818. 

t Deserted Village.— ^(^^ 
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vanity of men, bnt which in bo plausible and intelligible 
a manner persuades them, not that this is wrong and 
that ought to have been managed otherwise ; or that Mr. 
X. is worth a hundred of Mr. Y. as a minister or Par- 
liament man ; but that all is wrong and mistaken^^-Miayy 
almost unjust and wicked, — and tliat eyery man is com- 
petent, and in contempt of aU rank and property, on th6 
mere title of his personality, possesses the right, aud is 
under the most solemn moral obligation, to giye S 
helping hand toward overthrowing all ; — this conftision 
of political wiih religious claims, this i3*ansfer of the 
rights of religion disjoined from the austere duties of 
self-denial, witii which religious rights exercised in Unit 
proper sphere cannot Ml to be accompanied; and not 
only disjoined fix)m self-restraint, but united with the 
indulgence of those passions, — self-will, love of power,— 
which it is the principal aim and hardest task of religion 
to correct and restrain; — ^this, I say, is altogether 
different from the village politics of yore, and may be 
pronounced alarming and of dangerous tendency by the 
boldest advocates of reform not less consistently, than by 
the most timid eschewers of popular disturbance. 

Still, however, the system had its golden side for thfc 
noblest minds : and I should act the part of a coward, 
if I disguised my convictions, that the errors of the 
aristocratic party were fiill as gross, and far less excus- 
able. Instead of contenting themselves with opposing 
the real blessings of English law to the splendid pro- 
mises of untried theory, too large a part of those, who 
called themselves anti- Jacobins, did all in their power to 
suspend those blessings ; and thus famished new arga- 
ments to the advocates of innovation, when they should 
have been answering the old ones. The most prudent^ 
as well as the most honest, mode of defending the exist- 
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ing arrangements would have been, to have candidly 
^djiiitted what could not with truth be denied, and then 
to haye shewn that, though the things complained of 
were evils, they were necessary evils ; or if they were 
removable, yet that the conjseqnences of the heroic 
medicines recommended by the revolutionists would be 
far more dreadful than the disease. Now either the 
one or the other point, by the double aid of history and 
a sound ^^osophy, they might have established with a 
certamty Uttle short of demonstration, and with such 
colours and illustrations as would have taken strong hold 
of the very feelings which had attached to the democratic 
system all the good and valuable men of the party. But 
instead of this they precluded the possibility of being 
listened to even by the gentlest and most ingenuous 
among the Mends of the French revolution, by denying 
or attempting to * palliate facts, which were equally 
notorious and unjustifiable, and by supplying the lack of 
brain by an overflow of gall. While they lamented with 
tragic outcries the injured monarch and the exiled noble, 
they displayed the most disgusting insensibiUty to the 
privations, suflPerings, and manifold oppressions of the 
great mass of the continental population, and a blindness 
or callousness still more offensive to the crimes and 
unutterable abominations of their oppressors.* Not 
only was the Bastile justified, but the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion itself ; — rand thiB in a pamphlet passionately extolled 
and industriously circulated by the adherents of the 
then ministry. Thus, and by their infatuated panegyrics 



* I do not mean the sovereigns, but the old nobility of both Ger- 
many and France. The extravagantly false and flattering picture, 
which Burke gave of the French nobility and hierarchy, has always 
appeared to me the greatest defect of his, in so many respects, inyaluable 
work. 
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on the former state of France, they played into the hands 
of their worst and most dangerous antagonists. In con- 
founding the conditions of the English and the French 
peasantry, and in quoting the authorities of Milton, 
Sidney, and their inmiortal compeers, as applicable to 
the present times and the existing government, the 
demagogues appeared to talk only the same language as 
the anti- Jacobins themselves employed. For if" the 
vilest calumnies of obsolete bigots were applied against 
these great men by the one party, with equal plausibility 
might their authorities be adduced, and their arguments 
for increasing the power of the people be re-applied to 
the existing government, by the other. If the most 
disgusting forms of despotism were spoken of by the one 
in the same respectful language as the executive power 
of our own country, what wonder if the irritated partizans 
of the other were able to impose on the populace the con- 
verse of the proposition, and to confound the executiye 
branch of the English sovereignty with the despotisms of 
less happy lands ? The first duty of a wise advocate is to 
convince his opponents, that he understands their argu- 
ments and sympathizes with their just feelings. But 
instead of this, these pretended constitutionalists recurred 
to the language of insult, and to measures of persecu- 
tion. In order to oppose Jacobinism they imitated it 
in its worst features ; in personal slander, in illegal 
violence, and even in the thirst for blood. They justified 
the corruptions of the state in the same spirit of sophistry, 
by the same vague arguments of general reason, and the 
same disregard of ancient ordinances and established 
opinions, with which the state itself had been attacked 
by the Jacobins. The wages of state-dependence were 
represented as no less sacred than the property won by 
industry or derived from a long line of ancestors. 
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It was, indeed, eyident to thinking men, that both 
parties were playing the same game with different 
counters. If the Jacobins ran wild with the rights of 
man, and the abstract sovereignty of the people, their 
antagonists flew off as extravagantly from the sober good 
sense of onr forefathers, and idolized as mere an abstraction 
in the rights of sovereigns. Nor was this confined to 
sovereigns. They defended the exemptions and privileges 
of aU privileged orders on the presumption of their in-, 
alienable right to them, however inexpedient they might 
have been found, as universally and abstractly as if these 
privileges had been decreed by the Supreme Wisdom, 
instead of being the offspring of chance or violence, or 
the inventions of human prudence. Thus, while they 
deemed themselves defending, they were in reality black- 
ening and degrading the uninjurious and useful privileges 
of our English nobility, which rest on nobler and securer 
grounds. Thus too, the necessity of compensations for 
dethroned princes was affirmed as familiarly, as if king- 
doms had been private estates : and no more disappro- 
bation was expressed at the transfer of five or ten millions 
of men from one proprietor to another, than of as many 
score head of cattle. This most degrading and super- 
annuated superstition, or rather this ghost of a defunct 
absurdity raised up by the necromancy of a violent re- 
action, — such as the extreme of one system is sure to 
occasion in the adherents of its opposite, — was more than 
once allowed to regulate our measures in the conduct of 
a war on which the integrity of the British empire and 
the progressive civilization of all mankind depended. I 
could mention possessions of paramount and indispensable 
importance to first-rate national interests, the nominal 
sovereign of which had delivered up all his sea-ports and 
strongholds to the French, and maintarued a French 
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anny in his dominions, and had therefore, bj the law of 
nations, made his territories French dependendea — wHik 
possessions were not to be touched, though the natural 
inhabitants were eager to place themselyea under oar 
permanent protection — and why ? — ^They were the pro- 
perty of the king of Naples ! All the grandeur and 
majesty of the law of nations, which taught our ancestxNBi 
to distinguish between a European sovereign and the 
miserable despots of oriental barbarism, and to consider 
the former as the representative of the nation which h» 
governed, and as inextricably connected with its forfcuMi 
as sovereign, were merged in the basest personaliiy. 
Instead of the interests of mighty nations, it seemed as if 
a mere law-suit were carrying on between John Doe and 
Eichard Boe ! The happiness of millions was light in 
the balance, weighed against a theatric compassion foi 
one individual and his family, who, — I speak fix)m &ct8 
that I myself know — ^if they feared the French more, 
hated us worse. Though the restoration of good sense 
commenced during the interval of the peace at Amiena, 
yet it was not till the Spanish insurrection that English- 
men of all parties recurred, in toto, to the old English 
principles, and spoke of their Hampdens, Sidneys, and 
Miltons, with the old enthusiasm. During the last wai; 
an acquaintance of mine — ^least of aU men a political 
zealot — had named a vessel which he had just built — ^The 
Liberty ; and was seriously admonished by his aristo- 
cratic friends to change it for some other name. What ? 
replied the owner very innocently — should I call it The 
Freedom ? That (it was replied) would be far better, as 
people might then think only of freedom of trade ; whereas 
Liberty had a Jacobinical sound with it ! Alas ! (and this 
is an observation of Denham and of Burke) is there then 
no medium between an ague-fit and a frenzy-fever ? 
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I have said that to withstand the arguments of the 
lawless, the anti-Jacobins proposed to suspend the law, 
smd by the interposition of a particular statute to eclipse 
the blessed light of the universal sun, that spies and 
informers might tyrannize and escape in the ominous 
darkness. Oh ! if these mistaken men, intoxicated with 
alarm and bewildered by that panic of property, which 
they themselves were the chief agents in exciting, had 
ever lived in a country where there was indeed a general 
disposition to change and rebellion! Had they ever 
travelled through Sicily, or through France at the first 
coming on of the revolution, or even alas ! through too 
many of the provinces of a sister-island, they could not 
but have shrunk from their own declarations concerning 
the state of feeling and opinion at that time predominant 
throughout Great Britain. There was a time — Heaven 
grant that that time may have passed by ! — when by 
crossing a narrow strait they might have learned the 
true symptoms of approaching danger, and have secured 
themselves from mistaking the meetings and idle rant of 
such sedition as shrank appalled from the sight of a con- 
stable, for the dire murmuring and strange consternation 
which precedes the storm or earthquake of national 
discord. Not only in coffee-houses and public theatres, 
but even at the tables of the wealthy, they would have 
heard the advocates of existing government defend their 
cause in the language and with the tone of men, who are 
conscious that they are in a minority. But in England, 
when the alarm was at the highest, there was not a city, 
no, not a town in which a man suspected of holding de- 
mocratic principles could move abroad without receiving 
^me unpleasant proof of the hatred in which his supposed 
opinions were held by the great majority of the people : 
and the only instances of popular excess and indignation 

VOL, I, B 
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were on the side of the goveroment aad the estal 
church. But why need I appeal to these inyidioufi 
Turn over the pages of history, and seek for a 
instance of a revolution having been effected with< 
concurrence of either the nobles, or the ecclesiasi 
the monied classes, in any country in which the infl 
of property had ever been predominant, and wh< 
interests of the proprietors were interlinked ! E 
the revolution of the Belgic provinces under Phil 
the civH wars of France in the preceding generati 
history of the American revolution, or the yet more 
events in Sweden and in Spain ; and it will be s 
possible not to perceive, that in England, from 1 
the peace of Amiens, there were neither tenden 
confederacy nor actual confederacies, against whi 
existing laVs had not provided both Sufficient safe 
and an ample pmiishment. But alas ! the panic i 
perty had been strack in the first instance foi 
purposes; and when it became general, its prop 
caught it themselves, and ended in believing the 
lie ; — even as the bulls in Borodale are said someti 
run mad with the echo of their own bellowing 
consequences were most injurious. Our attenti< 
concentred on a monster which could not survi 
convulsions in which it had been brought forth, 
the enlightened Burke himself too often talking a 
soning as if a perpetual and organized anarchy ha 
a possible thing ! Thus while we were warring i 
French doctrines, we took little heed whether the 
by which we attempted to overthrow them, wc 
likely to aid and augment the far more formidable 
French ambition. Like children we ran away frc 
yelping of a cur and took shelter at the heels of a 
war-horse. 
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The condnct of the aristocratic party was equally 
imwifle in priyate life and to indiyidaals, especially to the 
yonng and inexperienced, who were surely to be forgiven 
for having had their imagination dazzled, and their en- 
thusiasm kindled, by a iK)veity so specious, that even an 
old and tried state^an, Mr. Fox, had pronounced it a 
stapendous monument of hmnan wisdom and human 
happiness. Thi& was indeed a gross delusion, but as- 
suredly for young men at leasts a very yenial cme. To 
hofpe too boldly of human nature is a flault which aU good 
men have an interest in f(»*giving. Nor was it less 
raoaovable than venial, if the party had taken the only 
way by which the error could be, or even, ought to have 
beoi, removed. Having first sympatlmsed with the wtarm 
baievolence and the enthusiasm for liberty, which had 
oonsecrated it^ they shouM have then shewn the young 
enthusiasts that Uberfy was not the only blessing of 
society ; that, though desirable, even for its own 6ake, it 
yet derived its main value as the means of eaUing forth 
and securing other advantages and excellencies, the 
activities of industry, the security of life and property, 
the peacefdl energies of genius and manifold talent, the 
development of the moral virtues, and the independence 
and dignity Of the nation in its relations to foreign 
powers : and that neither these nor liberty itself coi^d 
subsist in a country so various in its soils, so long inha- 
bited and so fully peopled as Great Britain, without 
difference of ranks, and without laws which recognized 
aiid protected the privileges of each. But instead of 
thus winning them back from the snare, they too often 
drove them into it by angry contumelies, which being in 
contradiction with each other could only excite contempt 
for those that uttered them. To prove the folly of the 
opinions, they were represented as the crude fancies of 

B 2 
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unfledged wits and school-boy statesmen ; but when ab- 
horrence was to be expressed, the self-same unfledged 
school-boys were invested with all the attributes of 
brooding conspiracy and hoary-headed treason. Nay, a 
sentence of absolute reprobation was passed on them; 
and the speculative error of Jacobinism was equalized to 
the mysterious sin in Scripture, which in some inex- 
plicable manner excludes not only mercy but even repent- 
ance. It became the watch-word of the party, once a 
Jacobin always a Jacobin. And wherefore?* I wiD 
suppose this question asked by an individual, who in his 
youth or earliest manhood had been enamoured of a 
system, which for him had combined at once the austMC 
beauty of science with all the light and colours of ima- 
gination, and with all the warmth of wide religioiw 
charity, and who, overlooking its ideal essence, had 
dreamed of actually building a government on personal 
and natural rights alone. — ^And wherefore ? Is JacobinifflB 
an absurdity, and have we no understanding by which to 
detect it ? Is it productive of aU misery and aU horrors, 
and have we no natural humanity to make us turn away 
with indignation and loathing from it ? Uproar and 
confiision, insecurity of person and of property, the 
tyranny of mobs or the domination of a soldiery ; private 
houses changed to brothels, the ceremony of marriage but 
an initiation to harlotry, and marriage itself degraded to 
mere concubinage— these, the wiser advocates of aristo- 
cracy have said, and truly said, are the effects of Jaco- 
binism! In private life, an insufferable licentiousness, 



* The passage whicli follows was first published in the Morning Post, 
in the year 1800, and contained, if I mistake not, the first philotw- 
phical appropriation of a precise import to the word Jacobin, as distinct 
from republican, democrat, and demagogue. [The article appeared 
Oct 21, 1802. a C] 
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and abroad an intolerable despotism. Once a Jacobin, 
always a Jacobin — wherefore ? Is it because the creed 
which we have stated is dazzling at first sight to the 
yonng, the innocent, the disinterested, and to those, who 
judging of men in general from their own uncorrupted 
hearts, judge erroneously, and expect unwisely ? Is it, 
because it deceives the mind in its purest and most flexible 
period? Is it, because it is an error, that every day's 
experience aids to detect ? An error against which all 
history is fall of warning examples ? Or is it because 
the experiment has been tried before our eyes and the 
error made palpable ? 

From what source are we to derive this Btrange pTuBno- 
menoriy that the young and the enthusiastic, who, as our 
daily experience informs us, are deceived in their religious 
antipathies, and grow wiser ; m their friendships, and 
grow wiser ; in their modes of pleasure, and grow wiser ; 
should, if once deceived in a question of abstract politics, 
cling to the error for ever and ever? And this too, 
although in addition to the natural growth of judgment 
and information with increase of years, they live in the 
age in which the tenets have been acted upon; and 
though the consequences have been such, that every good 
man's heart sickens, and his head turns giddy at the 
retrospect. 
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all their pageantry of shifting forms and glowing coloms, 
we were yet free from the stains and impurities which 
might have remained upon us, had we been travelling 
with the crowd of less imaginative malcontents, througk 
the dark lanes and foul by-roads of ordinary fanaticism. 
But oh ! there were thousands as young and as 
innocent as myself who, not like me, sheltered in the 
tranquil nook or inland cove of a particular fancy, were 
driven along with the general current! Many there 
were, young men of loftiest minds, yea, the prime stuff 
out of which manly wisdom and practical greatness are to 
be formed, who had appropriated their hopes and the 
ardour of their souls to mankind at large, to the wide 
expanse of national interests, which then seemed ferment- 
ing in the French republic as in the main outlet and 
chief crater of the revolutionary torrents; and who 
confidently believed, that these torrents, like the lavas 
of Vesuvius, were to subside into a soil of inexhaustible 
fertility on the circumjacent lands, the old divisions and 
mouldering edifices of which they had covered or swept 
away — enthusiasts of kindliest temperament, who to use 
the words of the poet, having already borrowed the 
meaning and the metaphor, had approached 

the shield 
Of human nature frg'^ the golden side, 
And would have fought even to the death to attest 
The quality of the metal which they saw. 

My honoured friend Mr. Wordsworth has permitted me 
to give a value and relief to the present essay, by a 
quotation from one of his unpublished poems, the length 
of which I regret only from its forbidding me to trespass 
on his kindness by making it yet longer. I trust there 
are many of my readers of the same age with myself 
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) will throw themselves back mto the state of thought 
feeling in which they were when France was reported 
have solenmized her first sacrifice of error and pre- 
ice on the bloodless altar of freedom, by an oath of 
ce and good-wiQ to all mankind. 

Oil ! pleasant exercise of hope and joy I 
For mij^ty were the auxiliars, which then stood 
Upon onr side, we who were strong in love. 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be yonng was very heaven ; — Oh ! times, 
In which the meagre stale forbidding ways 
Of cnstom, law, and statute, took at once 
The attraction of a country in romance ; 
When reason seem*d the most to assert her rights. 
When most intent on making of herself 
A prime enchanter to assist the work. 
Which then was going forward in her name. 
Not £Btvour*d spots alone, but the whole earth 
The beauty wore of promise— that which sets 
(To take an image which was felt no doubt 
Among the bowers of Paradise itself) 
The budding rose above the rose, fiiU blown. 
What temper at the prospect did not wake 
To happiness unthought of? The inert 
Were roused, and lively natures rapt away. 
They who had fed their childhood upon dreams, 
The play- fellows of fancy, who had made 
All powers of swiftness, subtilty, and strength 
Their ministers, used to stir in lordly wise 
Among the grandest objects of the sense. 
And deal with whatsoever they found there 
As if they had within some lurking right 
To wield it ; — ^they too, who of gentle mood 
Had watch'd all gentle motions, and to these 
Had fitted their own thoughts, schemers more mild 

And in the region of tbeir peaceful selves ; 

Now was it that both found, the meek and lofty 
Did both find helpers to their heart's desire 
And stuff at hand, plastic as they could wish — 
Were call'd upon to exercise their skill 
Not in Utopia, subterraneous fields. 
Or some secreted island, Heaven knows where. 
But in the very world, which is the world 
Of all of us, the place where in the end 
We find our happiness, or not at all. 
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The peace of Amiens deserred the name of peace, fsx 
it gare us nnanimity at home, and reccmciled EngliBhmen 
with each other. Yet it would be as wild a fancy as any 
of which I have treated, to expect that the yioknoe of 
party spirit is never more to return. Sooner or later the 
same causes, or their equivalents, will call forth the same 
opposition of opinion, and bring the same passions into 
play. Ample would be my recompense, could I foresee 
that this present essay woidd be the means of preventing 
discord and unhappiness in a single fenuly ; if its words 
of warning, aided by its tones of sympathy, should arm a 
single man of genius against the fascinations of his own 
ideal world, a single philanthropist against the enthusiasm 
of his own heart. Not less would be my satisfaction, 
dared I flatter myself that my lucubrations would not 
be altogether without effect on those who deem them- 
selves men of judgment, faithfbl to the light of practice, 
and not to be led astray by the wandering fires of theory ; 
— if I should aid in making these aware, that in recoiling 
with too incautious an abhorrence from the bugbears of 
innovation, they may sink all at once into the slough of 
slavishness and corruption. Let such persons recollect 
that the charms of hope and novelty famish some pallia- 
tion for the idolatry to which they seduce the mind; 
but that the apotheosis of similar abuses and of the errors 
of selfishness is the vilest of superstitions. Let them re- 
collect, too, that nothing can be more incongruous than 
to combine the pusillanimity, which despairs of human 
improvement, with the arrogance, supercilious contempt, 
and boisterous anger, which have no pretensions to 
pardon, except as the overflowings of ardent anticipation 
and enthusiastic faith. And finally, and above all, let it 
be remembered by both parties, and indeed by controver- 
sialists on all subjects, that every speculative error which 
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boasts a mxiltitnde of advocates, has its golden as well as 
its dark side ; that there is always some truth connected 
with it, the exclusive attention to which has misled the 
understanding, some moral beauty which has given it 
charms for the heart. Let it be remembered that no 
assailant of an error can reasonably hope to be listened 
to by its advocates, who has not proved to them that he 
has seen the disputed subject in the same point of view, 
and is capable of contemplating it with the same feelings 
as themselves ; for why should we abandon a cause at 
the persuasions of one who is ignorant of the reasons 
which have attached us to it ? Let it be remembered, that 
to write, however ably, merely to conviuce those who are 
already convinced, displays but the courage of a boaster ; 
and in any subject to rail against the evil before we have 
inquired for the good, and to exasperate the passions of 
those who think with us, by caricaturing the opinions 
and blackening the motives of our antagonists, is to 
make the understanding the pander of the passions ; and 
evajL though we should have defended the right cause, to 
gain for ourselves ultimately from the good and the wise 
no other praise than the supreme Judge awarded to the 
friends of Job for their partial and uncharitable defence 
of his justice : My wrath is TdndUd against you, for ye 
have not spoken of me the thing that is right.* 

♦ Job xlii. 7.— Ed. 
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ON THB YULaAB ERBOBS BESPECTING TAXES AND 

TAXATION. 

Oirep ykp ol ras ^7X€X€t5 Oript&fieyoi vhropOai' 
"Oraof fikv ri \lfiyri Karcurnj, Kofifidyovaiu obZiv* 
'Etib' 8* Jkvta r€ koHl Kdrtc rhv ^pfiopoy KVKwrty, 
Alpovat' Kol <rb KofifidyfiSf ^v r^v v6\ip rapdrrps,* 

It is with you as with those that are 'hunting for eels. While the 
pond is clear and settled, they take nothing ; bat if they stir up the 
mud high and low, then they bring up the fish : — and you succeed ooly 
as £Etr as you can set the state in tumult and confusion. 

In a passage in the last essay, I referred to the second 
part of the " Rights of Man," in which Paine assures his 
readers that their poverty is the consequence of taxation: 
that taxes are rendered necessary only by wars and state 
corruption ; that war and corruption are entirely owing 
to monarchy and aristocracy ; that by a revolution and a 
brotherly alliance with the French republic, our land and 
sea forces, our revenue officers, and three-fourths of our 
pensioners, placemen, and other functionaries, would be 
rendered superfluous ; and that a small part of the ex- 
penses thus saved, would suffice for the maintenance of 
the poor, the infirm, and the aged, throughout the king- 
dom. Would to God that this infamous mode of mis- 
leading and flattering the lower classes were confined to 
the writings of Thomas Paine ! But how often do we 

• Aristoph, Equites, v. S64, &c. — Ed. 
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hear, even from the months of onr parliamentaiy advo- 
cates for popnlarity, the taxes stated as so mnch money 
actually lost to the people ; and a nation in debt repre- 
sented as the same both in kind and consequences, as an 
individual tradesman on the brink of bankruptcy ! It is 
scarcely possible, that these men should be themselves 
deceived ; that they should be so ignorant of history as 
not to know that the freest nations, being at the same 
time commercial, have been at all times the most heavily 
taxed : or so void of common sense as not to see that 
there is no analogy in the case of a tradesman and his 
creditors, to a nation indebted to itself. Surely, a much 
fairer instance would be that of a husband and wife 
playing cards at the same table against each other, 
where what the one loses the other gains. Taxes may be 
indeed, and offcen are, mjurious to a country : at no time, 
however, from their amount merely, but from the time or 
injudicious mode in which they are raised. A great 
statesman, lately deceased, in one of his anti-ministerial 
harangues against some proposed impost, said,— * the 
nation has been' already bled in every vein, and is faint 
with loss of blood.' This blood, however, was circulating 
in the mean time through the whole body of the state, 
and what was received into one chamber of the heart 
was instantly sent out again at the other portal. Had 
he wanted a metaphor to convey the possible injuries of 
taxation, he might have found one less opposite to the 
fact, in the known disease of aneurism, or relaxation of 
the coats of particular vessels, by a disproportionate accu- 
mulation of blood iu them, which sometimes occurs when 
the circulation has been suddenly and violently changed, 
and causes helplessness, or even mortal stagnation, though 
the total quantity of blood remains the same in the 
system at large. 
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But a fuller dud fairer symbol of taxation, both in its 
possible good and evil effects, is to be found in the 
evaporation of waters from the surface rf the planet. The 
sun may draw up the moisture from the riyer, the moran^ 
and the ocean, to be given back in genial showers to the 
garden, the pasture, and the corn-field ; but it may like- 
wise force away the moisture from the fields oi tillage to 
drop it on the stagnant pool, the saturated swamp, cm Ate 
unprofitable sand-waste. The gardens in the south of 
Europe supply, perhaps, a not less apt illustration oi i 
system of finance judiciously conducted, where the tanb 
or reservoirs would represent the capital of a naticm, and 
the hundred rills hourly varying their channels and 
directions under the gardener's spade, give a pleasing 
image of the dispersion of that capital through thewhote 
population, by the joint effect of taxation and trade. 
For taxation itself is a part of commerce, and the govern- 
ment may be fairly considered as a great manufacturing 
house, carrying on in different places, by means of its 
partners and overseers, the trades of the ship-builder, the 
clothier, the iron-founder, and the like. * 

There are so many real evils, so many iust causes of 
complaint in ttie coniitution md admiiiation of go- 
vemments, our own not excepted, that it becomes the 
imperious duty of every well-wisher of his country, to 
prevent, as much as in him lies, the feelings and efforts 
of his compatriots from losing themselves on a wrong 
scent. Whether a system of taxation is injurious or 
beneficial on the whole, is to be known, not by the amount 
of the sum taken from each individual, but by that which 
remains behind. A war will doubtless cause a stagnation 
of certain branches of trade, and severe temporary distress 
in the places where those branches are carried on ; but 
are not the same effects produced in time of peace by 
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prohibitory edicts and commercial regulations of foreign 
powers, or by new rivals with superior adyantages in 
other countries, or in different parts of the same ? Bristol 
has, doubtless, been injured by the rapid prosperity of 
Liverpool and its superior spirit of enterprise ; and the 
vast machines of Lancashire have overwhelmed and ren- 
dered hopeless the domestic industry of the females in the 
cottages and small fisum-houses of Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland. But if peace has its stagnations as well as war, 
does not war create or re-enliven numerous branches of 
industry as well as peace ? Is it not a ^t, that not only 
our own military and naval forces, but even a part of 
those of our enemy are armed and clothed by British 
manufacturers ? It cannot be doubted, that the whole of 
our immense military force is better and more expensively 
dothed, and both these and our sailors better fed than 
the same persons would be in their individual capacities : 
and this forms one of the real expenses of war. Not, 
I say, that so much more money is raised, but that so 
mndi more of the means of comfortable existence are 
consumed, than would otherwise have been. But does 
not this, like all other luxury, act as a stimulus on the 
producing classes, and this in the most useful manner, 
and on the most important branches of production, on 
the tiller, on the grazier, the clothier and the maker of 
arms? Had it been otherwise, is it possible that the 
receipts from the property tax should have increased, 
instead of decreased, notwithstanding all the rage of our 
enemy 2 

Surely, never from the beginning of the world was 
such a tribute of admiration paid by one power to an- 
other, as Buonaparte within the last few years has paid 
to the British empire. With all the natural and artificial 
powers of almost the whole of continental Europe, with 
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all the fences and obstacles of all public and priyate 
morality broken down before him, with a mighty empiie 
of fifty miUions of men, nearly two-thirds of whom speak 
the same language, and are as it were fused together by 
the intensest nationality ; with this mighty and swarming 
empire, organized in all its parte for w^, Ld formSgc2 
huge camp, and himself combining in his own person tibi 
two-fold power of monarch and commander-in-chief ,- 
with all these advantages, with all these stupendous ia- 
strmnente and inexhaustible resources of offence, tbii 
mighty being finds himself imprisoned by the enemy 
whom he most hates, and would fain despise, insulted bj 
every wave that breaks upon his shores, and condemned 
to behold his vast flotillas as worthless and idle as the 
sea-weed that rots around their keels!* After years of 
haughty menace and expensive preparations for the in- 
vasion of an island, the trees and buildings of which are 
visible from the roofs of his naval store-houses, he is at 
length compelled to make open confession, that he 
possesses one mean only of ruining Great Britain. And 
what is it ? The ruin of his own enslaved subjects. To 
undermine the resources of one enemy, he reduces the 
continent of Europe to the wretched state in which it 
was before the wide diffusions of trade and commerce, 
deprives its inhabitants of comforte and advantages to 
which they and their fathers had been for more than a 
century habituated, and thus destroys, as far as his power 
extends, a principal source of civilization, the origin of a 
middle class throughout Christendom, and with it the 
true balance of society, the parent of international law, 
the foster-nurse of general humanity, and, to sum up all 
in one, the main principle of attraction and repulsion, by 

* Letters to the Spaniards. S. C. 
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which the nations wCTe rapidly, though insensibly, draw- 1 
tag together into one system, and by which alone they 
oonld combine the manifold blessings of distinct cha- 
racter and national independence, with the needfiil sti- 
mulation and general influences of intercommunity, and 
be Tirtually united, without being crushed together by. 
conquest, in order to waste away under the tahes and 
slow putrefaction of a universal monarchy. This boasted 
pacificator of the world, this earthly Providence,* as his 
Boman Catholic bishops blasphemously call him, professes 
to entertain no hope of purchasing the destruction of 
Great Britain at a less price than that of the barbarism 
of all Europe. By the ordinary war of government against 
government, fleets against fleets, and armies against 
armies, he could effect nothing. His fleets might as well 
have been built at his own expense in our dockyards, as 
tribute offerings to the masters of the ocean : whilst his 
army of England lay encamped on his coasts like wolves 
baying tiie moon I 

Delightfdl to humane and contemplative minds was 
the idea of countless individual efforts working together 
by a common instinct and to a common object, under 
the protection of an unwritten code of religion, philo- 
sophy, and common interest, which made peace and 
brotherhood co-exist with the most active hostility. Not 
in the untamed plains of Tartary, but in the very bosom 

* It has been well remarked, that there is something far more 
shocking in Buonaparte^s pretensions to the gracious attributes of the 
Snpreme Baler, than in his most remorseless cruelties. There is a sort 
of wild grandeur, not ungratifying to the imagination, in the answer 
of l^nr Khan to one who remonstrated with him on the inhumanity 
of his devastations : cur me hominem pufaSf et non potius tram Dei in 
terris agenJtem oh pemiciem humani generis ? Why do you deem me a 
man, and not rather the incarnate wrath of God acting on the earth 
for the rain of mankind ? 

VOL. I. s 
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of civilization, and himself indebted to its fostering cart 
for his own education, and for all the means of hk 
elevation and power, did this genuine offspring of tie 
old serpent warm himself into the fiend-like resolve rf 
waging war against mankind and the quiet growth rf 
the world's improvement — in an emphatic sense tibi 
enemy of the human race. By these means only b 
deems Great Britain assailable,— a strong presumptkBp 
that our prosperity is built on the common interesfc rf 
mankind ; — ^this he acknowledges to be his only hope- 
and in this hope he has been utterly baffled. 

To what then do we owe our strength and our immih 
nity ? To the sovereignty of law,--the incorruptness rf 
its administration,— our national church,— our religions 
sects, — ^the purity, or at least the decorum, of private 
morals, and the independence, a<;tivity, and weight, rf 
public opinion ? — These and similar advantages are 
doubtless the materials of the fortress, but what has been 
the cement ? What has bound them together ? What 
has rendered Great Britain, from the Orkneys to the 
rocks of Scilly, indeed and with more than metaphorical 
propriety, a body politic,— our roads, rivers, and canalfl 
being so truly the veins, arteries, and nerves of the state, 
that every pulse in the metropolis produces a corre- 
spondent pulsation in the remotest village on its extreme 
shores ? What made the stoppage of the national bank 
the conversation of a day without causing one irregular 
throb, or the stagnation of the commercial current, in 
the minutest vessel ? I answer without hesitation, that 
thfe cause and mother principle of this unexampled con- 
fidence, of this system of credit, which is as much 
stronger than mere positive possessions, as the soul of 
man is than his body, or as the force of a mighty mass 
in free motion, than the pressure of its separate com- 
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ponent parts in a state of rest — ^the main cause of this, I 
say, has been our national debt. What its injurious \ 
eflPects on the literature, the morals, and religious prin- 
ciplies of this country, have been, I shall hereafter develope- 
with the same boldness. But as to our political strength 
and circumstantial prosperity, it is the national debt 
which has wedded in indissoluble union all the interests 
of the state, the landed with the commercial, and the 
man of independent fortune with the stirring tradesman 
9iid reposing annuitant. It is the national debt, which, 
by the rapid nominal rise in the value of things, has 
made it impossible for any considerable number of men 
to retain their own former comforts without joining in 
the common industry, and adding to the stock of national 
produce ; which thus first necessitates a general activity, 
and then by the immediate and ample credit, which is 
never wanting to hun, who has any object on which his 
activity can employ itself, gives each man the means not 
only of preserving but of increasing and multiplying all 
his former enjoyments, and all the symbols of the rank 
in which he was bom. It is this which has planted the 
naked hills and inclosed the bleak wastes in the low- 
lands of Scotland not less than in the wealthier districts 
of South Britain : it is this, which, leaving all the other 
canses of patriotism and national fervour undiminished 
and uninjured, has added to our public duties the same 
feeling of necessity, the same sense of immediate self- 
interest, which in other countries actuates the members 
of a single family in their conduct toward each other. 

Somewhat more than a year ago, I happened to be on 
a visit with a friend, in a small market town * in the 
south-west of England, when one of the company turned 

* Nether Stowey. — Ed, 
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the conyersation to the weight of taxes and the oonse- 
quent hardness of the times. I answered, that if the 
taxes were a real weight, and that in proportion to thdr 
amoont^ we mnst have been mined long ago : for Ml 
Hume, who had proceeded, as on a self-evident axiom, (M 
the hypothesis, that the debt of a nation was the same ii 
the debt of an individual, had declared our ruin arith- 
metically demonstrable, if the national debt incfeaaei 
beyond a certam smn. Since his time it has more thtt 
quintupled that sum, and yet — True, answered my friend, 
but the principle might be right, though he might hate 
been mistaken in the time. But still, I rejoined, if the 
principle were right, the nearer we came to that given 
point, and the greater and the more actiye the pemidoos 
cause became, the more manifest would its effects be. 
We might not be absolutely ruined, but our embairan- 
ments would increase in some proportion to their canee. 
Whereas, instead of being poorer and poorer, we are 
richer and richer. Will any man in his senses contend, 
that the actual labour and produce of the country hae 
not only been decupled within half a century, but 
increased so prodigiously beyond that decuple as to make 
six hundred millions a less weight to us than fifty mil- 
lions were in the days of our grandfethers ? But if it 
really be so, to what can we attribute this stupendous 
progression of national improvement, but to that systen 
of credit and paper currency, of which the national debt 
is both the reservoir and the water-works ? A constant 
cause should have constant effects ; but if you deem that 
this is some anomaly, some strange exception to the 
general rule, explain its mode of operation, make it 
comprehensible, how a cause acting on a whole nation 
can produce a regular and rapid increase of prosperity to 
a certain point, and then all at once pass from an angel 
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of light into a dBemon of destraction ! That an indi- 
yidnal house may live more and more luxuriously upon 
borrowed funds, and that when the suspicions of the 
creditors are awakened, and their patience exhausted, the 
luxurious spendthrift may aU at once exchange his 
palace for a prison — ^this I can understand perfectly : for 
I understand, whence the luxuries could be produced for 
the consumption of the individual house, and who the 
creditors might be, and that it might be both their 
inclination and their interests to demand the debt, and 
to punish the insolvent debtor. But who are a nation's 
creditors? The answer is, every man to every man. 
Whose possible interest could it be either to demand the 
principal, or to refuse his share toward the means of 
paying the interest ? Not the merchant's ; — for he 
would but proToke a craah of bankruptey. in which his 
own house would as necessarily be included, as a single 
card in a house of cards. Not the landholder's ; — for in 
the general destruction of all credit, how could he obtain 
payment for the produce of his estates ? Not to mention 
the improbability that he would remain the undisturbed 
possessor in so direM a concussion — not to mention that 
on him must ML the whole weight of the public neces- 
sities — not to mention, that from the merchant's credit 
depends the ever-increasing value of his land and the 
readiest means of improving it. Neither could it be the 
labourer's interest ; — ^for he must be either thrown out of 
employ, and lie like the fish in the bed of a river from 
which the water has been diverted, or have the value of 
his labour reduced to nothing by the inruption of eager 
competitors. But least of all could it be the wish of the 
lovers of liberty which must needs perish or be sus- 
pended, either by the horrors of anarchy, or by the 
absolute power, with which the government must be 
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invested, in order to prevent them. In short, with the 
exception of men desperate fix)m guilt or debt, or nuid 
with the blackest ambition, there is no class or deserip- 
tion of men who can have the least interest in producing 
or pennitting a banlmiptey. 

If then, neither experience has acquainted us wili 
any national impoverishment or embarrassment fix)m tta 
increase of national debt, nor theory renders such efforii 
comprehensible ; — ^for the predictions of Hume went ot 
the false assumption, that a part only of the nation ym 
interested in the preservation of the public credit ; — oi 
what authority are we to ground our apprehensions? 
Does history record a single nation, in which felativdy 
to taxation there were no privileged or exempted classes, 
in which there were no compulsory prices of labour, 
and in which the interests of all the different classes and 
all the different districts, were mutually dependent and 
vitally co-organized, as in Great Britain, — has history, I 
say, recorded a single instance of such a nation being 
ruined or dissolved by the weight of taxation ? In 
France there was no public credit, no communion of 
interests : its unprincipled government and the pro^ 
ductive and taxable classes were as two individuals with 
separate interests. Its bankruptcy and the consequences 
of it are sufficiently comprehensible. Yet the cahiers^ or 
the instructions and complaints sent to the National 
Assembly, from the towns and provinces of France, an 
immense mass of documents indeed, but without exami- 
nation and patient perusal of which, no man is entitled 
to write a history of the French revolution, — these 
proved, beyond contradiction, that the amount of the 
taxes was one only, and that a subordinate cause of the 
revolutionary movement. Indeed, if the amount of 
the taxes could be disjoined from the mode of raising 
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them, it might be fairly denied to have been a cause at 
all. Holland was taxed as heavily and as equally as 
ourselves ; but was it by taxation that Holland was 
reduced to its present miseries ? 

The mode in which taxes are supposed to a<5t on the 
marketableness of our manufactures in foreign marts, I 
shall examine on some fdture occasion, when I shall 
endeavour to explain in a more satisfactory way than has 
been hitherto done, to my apprehension at least, the real 
mode in which taxes act, and how and why and to what 
extent they affect the wealth, and what is of more con- 
sequence, the well-being of a nation. But in the present 
exigency, when the safety of the nation depends, on the 
one hand, on the sense which the people at large have 
of the comparative excellencies of the laws and govern- 
ment, and on the firmness and wisdom of the legislators 
and enlightened classes in detecting, exposing, and 
removing its many particular abuses and corruptions on 
the other, right views on this subject of taxation are of 
such especial importance; and I have besides in my 
inmost nature such a loathing of factious falsehoods and 
mob-sycophancy, that is, the flattering of the multitude 
by informing against their betters ; — that I cannot but 
revert to that point of the subject from which I began, 
namely, that the weight of taxes is to be calculated not 
by what is paid, but by what is left. What matters it to 
a man, that he pays six times more taxes than his 
father did, if, notwithstanding, he with the same portion 
of exertion enjoys twice the comforts which his father 
did ? Now this I aflfirm to be the case in general, 
throughout England, according to all the facts which I 
have collected during an examination of years, wher- 
ever I have travelled, and wherever I have been resi- 
dent. I do not speak of Ireland, or the Lowlands of 
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Scotland : and if I may trust to what I myself saw and 
heard there, I mnst even except the Highlands. In ih 
conversation which I have spoken of as taking place n 
the south-west of England, by the assistance of one or 
other of the company, we went through every fiEonilyia 
the town and neighbourhood, and my assertion 
found completely accurate, though the place had no 
advantage over others, and many disadvantages, — Hat 
heavy one in particular, the non-residence and freqjoat 
change of its rectors, — ^the living being always given to 
one of the canons of Windsor, and resigned on tin 
acceptance of better preferment. It was even asserted, 
and not only asserted but proved, by my Mend,* who 
has from his earliest youth devoted a strong original 
understanding, and a heart warm and benevolent even to 
enthusiasm, to the service of the poor and the labouring 
class, that every sober labourer, in that part of 'R^g^'^M^ 
at least, who should not marry till thirty, might, with- 
out any hardship or extreme self-denial, commence house- 
keeping at that age, with from a hundred to a hundred 
and twenty pounds belonging to him. I have no doubt^ 
that on seeing this essay, my friend will communicate to 
me the proof in detail. But the price of labour in the 
south-west of England is full one-third less than in the 
greater number, if not all, of the northern counties. 
What then is wanting ? Not the repeal of taxes ; but 
the increased activity both of the gentry and clergy of 
the land, in securing the instruction of the lower classes. 
A system of education is wanting, such a system as that 
discovered, and to the blessings of thousands realized, by 
Dr. Bell, which I never am, or can be, weary of praising, 
while my heart retains any spark of regard for human 

* Thomas Poole.— ^cf. 
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nature, or of rererence for human yirtne , — a system, by 
which in the very act of receiving knowledge, the best 
Tirtnes and most nsefol qualities of the moral character 
are awakened, developed, and formed into habits. Were 
there a Bishop of Durham^— no matter whether a 
temporal or a spiritual lord — in every county or half 
county, and a clergyman enlightened with the views, 
and animated with the spirit, of Dr. Bell, in every parish, 
we might bid defiance to the present weight of taxes, 
and boldly challenge the whole world to show a peasantry 
as well fed and clothed as the English, or with equal 
chances of improving their situation, and of securing an 
old age of repose and comfort to a life of cheerful 
industry. 

I will add one other anecdote, as it demonstrates in- 
oontrovertibly the error of the vulgar opinion, that taxes 
make things reaUy dear, taking in the whole of a man's 
expenditure. A fiiend of mine, who has passed some 
yeaiB in America, was questioned by an American trades- 
man, in one of their cities of the second class, concermng 
the names and number of our taxes and rates. The 
answer seemed perfectly to astound him : and he 
exclaimed, ^* How is it possible that men can live in such 
a country? In this land of liberty we never see the 
face of a tax-gatherer, nor hear of a duty except in our 
sea-ports." My Mend, who was perfect master of the 
question, made semblance of turning off the conversation 
to another subject : and then, without any apparent 
reference to the former topic, asked the American, for 
what sum he thought a man could live in such and such 
a style, with so many servants, in a house of such dimen- 
sions and such a situation (still keeping in his mind the 
situation of a thriving and respectable shopkeeper and 
householder in different parts of England,) first sup- 
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posing h\m to reside in Philadelphia or New York, and 
then in some town of secondary importance. Having 
received a detailed answer to these questions, he pro- 
ceeded to convince the American, that notwithstanding 
all our taxes, a man might live in the same style, bat 
with incomparably greater comforts, on the same income 
in London as in New York, and on a considerably leM 
income in Exeter or Bristol, than in any America 
provincial town of the same relative importance. B 
would be insulting my readers to discuss on how muA 
less a person may vegetate or brutalize in the bade 
settlements of the republic, than he could live as a man, 
as a rational and social beiug, in an English village ; and 
it would be wasting time to inform him, that where men 
are comparatively fewj and unoccupied land is in inex- 
haustible abundance, the labourer and common mechanic 
must needs receive — ^not only nominally, but reafly— 
higher wages than in a populous and fully occupied 
country. But that the American labourer is therefore 
happier, or even in possession of more comforts and 
conveniences of life than a sober or industrious English 
labourer or mechanic, remains to be proved. In con- 
ducting the comparison we must not however exclude 
the operation of moral causes, when these causes are not 
accidental, but arise out of the nature of the country 
and the constitution of the government and society. 
This being the case, take away from the American's 
wages all the taxes which his insolence, sloth, and attach- 
ment to spirituous liquors impose on him, and judge of 
the remainder by his house, his household furniture, and 
utensils — and if I have not been grievously deceived by 
those whose veracity and good sen^e I have found 
unquestionable m all other respects, the cottage of an 
honest English husbandman, in the service of an en- 
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lightened and lib^*al farmer, who is paid for his labour 
at the price usual in Yorkshire or Northumberland, 
would in the mind of a man in the same rank of life, 
who had seen a true account of America, make no 
impressions favourable to emigration. This however, 
I confess, is a balance of morals rather than of circum- 
stances: it proves, however, that where foresight and 
good morals exist, the taxes do not stand in the way of 
an industrious man's comforts. 

Dr. Price almost succeeded in persuading the English 
nation, — ^for it is a curious fact, that the fancy of our 
calamitous situation is a sort of necessary sauce without 
which our real prosperity would become insipid to us, — 
Dr. Price, I say, alarmed the country with pretended 
proofe that the island was in a rapid state of depopu- 
lation ; — ^that England at the Revolution had been. 
Heaven knows how much more populous; and that in 
Queen Elizabeth's time or about the Reformation, the 
number of inhabitants in England, might have been 
greater than even at the Revolution. My old mathe- 
matical master, a man of an uncommonly clear head, 
answered this blundering book of the worthy doctor's, 
and left not a stone unturned of the pompous cenotaph 
in which the effigy of the still living and bustling 
English prosperity lay interred. And yet so much 
more suitable was the doctor's book to the purposes of 
faction, and to the November mood of what is called the 
public, that Mr. Wales's pamphlet, though a master- 
piece of perspicacity as well as perspicuity, was scarcely 
heard of. This tendency to political nightmares iu our 
countrymen reminds me of a superstition, or rather 
nervous disease, not uncommon in the Highlands of 
Scotland, in which men, though broad awake, imagine 
they see themselves lying dead at a small distance fronit 
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them. The act of Parliament for ascertaiimi 
population of the empire has laid for ever this 
ghost : and now, forsooth, we are on the brink < 
from the excess of population, and he who would ] 
the poor from rotting away in disease, miser 
wickedness, is an enemy to his country. A 
deceased miser, of immense wealth, is reported t 
been so delighted with this splendid discoyeiy, 
have offered a handsome annuiiy to the author, 
of payment for this new and welcome piece of 
armour. This, however, we may deduce from the 
our increased population, that if clothing and fo< 
actually become dearer in proportion to the m" 
procuring them, it would be as absurd to ascri 
effect to increased taxation, as to attribute the sea 
of fare, at a public ordinary, to the landlord's bil 
twice the usual number of guests had sat down 
same number of dishes. But the fact is note 
otherwise, and every man has the means of diseov( 
in his own house and in that of his neighbours, pi 
that he makes the proper allowances for the disi 
forces of individual vice and imprudence. If this 
case, I put it to the consciences of our literarj 
gogues, whether a lie, for the purposes of creating 
disunion and dejection, is not as much a lie, as 
the purpose of excitmg discord among individi 
entreat my readers to recollect, that the present q 
does not concern the effects of taxation on the 
independence and on the supposed balance of tl 
constitutional powers, from which said balance, 
as from the balance of trade, I own, I have nev 
able to elicit one ray of common sense. Tl 
nature of our constitution has been greatly n 
by the ftmding system, I do not deny ; — ^ 
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for good or for evil on the whole, will form part of 
my essay on the British constitution as it actually 
exists. 

There are many and great public eyils, all of which are 
to be lamented, some of which may, and ought to, be 
r^noved, and none of which can consistently with wisdom 
or honesty be kept concealed from the pubUc. As far as 
these originate in Mse principles, or in the contempt or 
neglect of right ones, and as such belonging to the plan 
of The Priend, I shall not hesitate to make known my 
opinions concerning them, with the same fearless sim- 
plicity with which I have endeavoured to expose the 
errors of discontent and the artifices of faction. But for 
the very reason that there are great evils, the more does 
it behove us not to open out on a false scent. 

I win conclude this essay with the examination of an 
article in a provincial paper of a recent- date, which is 
now lying before me ; the accidental perusal of which 
■occasioned the whole of the preceding remarks. In order 
to guard against a possible mistake, I must premise, that 
I have not the most distant intention of defending the 
plan or conduct of our late expeditions, and should be 
grossly calumniated if I were represented as an advocate 
for carelessness or prodigality in the management of the 
public purse. The public money may or may not have 
been culpably wasted. I confine myself entirely to the 
general falsehood of the principle in the article here 
cited; for I am convinced, that any hopes of reform 
originating in such notions, must end in disappointment 
and public mockery. 

"ONLY A FEW MILLIONS I 

"We liaye nnfortoiiaiely of late been so much accustomed to read of 
millioiui being speht in one exi)edition, and millions being si)ent in 
anoiher, that a comparative insignificance is attached to an immense 
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sum of money, by calling it only a few millions. Perlutps some of <Ntf 
readers may have their judgment a little imprOYed by making a fsv 
calculations, like those below, on the millions which it has been esth 
mated will be lost to the nation by the late expedition to Holland ; aid 
then, perhaps, they will be led to reflect on the many miUionB whiA 
are annually expended in expeditions, which have almost inTarisUiy 
ended in absolute loss. 

** In the first place, with less money than it cost the nation to tib 
Walcheren, &c., with the view of taking or destroying the Frenek 
fleet at Antwerp, consisting of nine sail of the line, we could hift 
completely built and equipped, ready for sea, a fleet of upwards of cm 
hundred sail of the line. 

• **0r, secondly, a new town could be built in every county of 
England, and each town consist of upwards of 1000 substantial hooM' 
for a less sum. 

** Or, thirdly, it would have been enough to give 100/. to 2000 poo^ 
families in every county in England and Wales. 

*^ Or, fourthly, it would be more than sufficient to give a handsonM 
marriage portion to 200,000 young women, who probably, if they hai 
even less than 502., would not long remain unsolicited to enter the 
happy state. 

. **0r, fifthly, a much less sum would enable the legislature to 
establish a life boat in every port in the United Kingdom, and provide 
for ten or twelve men to be kept in constant attendance on each ; and 
100,0002. could be funded, the interest of which to be applied in 
premiums to those who should prove to be particularly active in saTing 
lives from wrecks, &c., and to provide for the widows and children 
of those men who may accidentally lose their lives in the cause of 
humanity. 

''This interesting appropriation of ten millions sterling, may lead 
our readers to think of the great good that can be done by only a few 
millions. " 

The exposure of this calculation will require but a few 
sentences. These ten millions were expended, I presume, 
in arms, artillery, ammunition, clothing, provision, and 
the like, for about one hundred and twenty thousand 
British subjects : and I presume that all these consumables 
were produced by, and purchased from, other British 
subjects. Now during the building of these new towns 
for a thousand inhabitants each in every county, or the 
distribution of the hundred pound bank notes to the two 
thousand poor families, were the industrious ship-builders, 
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clothiers, charcoal-burners, gunpowder-makers, gunsmiths, 
cutlers, cannon-founders, tailors, and shoemakers, to be 
left unemployed and starving; — or our brave soldiers 
and sailors to have remained without food and raiment ? 
And where is the proof, that these ten millions, which, 
observe, all remain in the kingdom, do not circulate as 
beneficially in the one way as they would in the other ? 
Which is better ? To give money to the idle, houses to 
those who do not ask for them, and towns to counties 
which have already perhaps too many, or to afibrd oppor- 
tunity to the industrious to earn their bread, and to the 
enterprising to better their circumstances, and perhaps 
to found new families of independent proprietors ? — The 
only mode, not absolutely absurd, of considering the sub- 
ject^ would be, not by the calculation of the money ex- 
pended, but of the labour of which the money is a symbol. 
But then the question would be removed altogether from 
the expedition: for assuredly, neither the armies were 
raised, nor the fleets built or manned for the sake of con- 
quering the Isle of Walcheren, nor would a single regi- 
ment have been disbanded, nor a single sloop paid off, 
though the Isle of Walcheren had never existed. The 
whole dispute, therefore, resolves itself into this one 
question : whether our soldiers and sailors would not be 
better employed in making canals for instance, or culti- 
vating waste lauds, than in fightmg or learning to fight ; 
and the tradesman, in making grey coats instead of red 
or blue — and ploughshares instead of arms. — ^When I 
reflect on the state of China and the moral character of 
the Chinese, I dare not positively affirm that it would be 
better. When the fifteen millions, which form our present 
population, shall have attained to the same general purity 
of morals and shall be capable of being governed by the 
same admirable discipline, as the society of the Friends, 
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I doubt not that we should be all Quakers in this as in 
the other points of their moral doctrine. But were this 
transfer of employment desirable, is it practicable at 
present — ^is it in our power ? These men know, that it 
is not. What then does all their reasoning amount to ? 
Nonsense. 
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I have not intentionally either bidden or disgnised the truth, like 
an advocate ashamed of his client, or a bribed accomptant who falsifies 
the quotient to make the bankrupt's ledgers square with the creditor's 
inventory. My conscience forbids the use of falsehood and the arts of 
concealment : and were it otherwise, yet I am persuaded, that a system 
which has produced and protected so great prosperity, cannot stand in 
need of them. If therefore honesty and the knowledge of the whole 
truth be the things you aim at, you will find my principles suited to 
your ends : and as I like not the democratic forms, so am I not fond of 
any others above the rest. That a succession of wise and godly men 
may be secured to the nation in the highest power, is that to which I 
haTe directed your attention in this essay, which if you will read, 
perhaps you may see the error of those principles which have led you 
into errors of practice. I wrote it purposely for the use of the mtdti- 
tnde of well-meaning people, that are tempted in these times to usurp 
authority and meddle witiii government before they have any call from 
duty or tolerable understanding of its principles. I never intended it 
for learned men versed in politics ; but for such as will be practitioners 
before they have been students. — Baxtsb's Holy Commonwealth^ or 
PolUical Aphorwns. 

The metaphysical, or as I have proposed to call them, 
metapolitical reasonings hitherto discussed, belong to 
government in the abstract. But there is a second class 
of reasoners who argue for a change in our government 
from former usage, and from statutes still in force, or 
which have been repealed, — so these writers affirm — either 
through a corrupt influence, or to ward off temporary 
hazard or inconvenience. This class, which is rendered 
illustrious by the names of many intelligent and virtuous 
patriots, are advocates for reform in the literal sense of 
the word. They wish to bring back the government of 
Great Britain to a certain form, which they affirm it to 
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have once possessed ; and would melt the bullion anei 
in order to recast it in the original monld. 

The answer to all arguments of this nature is obyiom 
and to my understanding appears decisiye. These R 
formers assume the character of legislators or of adyisei 
of the legislature, not that of law judges or of appellant 
to courts of law. Sundry statutes concerning the ri^ 
of electors, we will suppose, — still exist ; bo likewise i 
sundry statutes on other subjects,— on witchcraft^ ft 
instance* — ^which change of circumstances have r^dera 
obsolete, or increased information shewn to be absmi 
It is evident, therefore, that the expediency of the regi 
lations prescribed by them, and their suitableness to til 
existing circumstances of the kingdom, must first t 
proved ; and on this proof must \^ rested all ratioiu 
claims for the enforcement of the statutes that have no 
no less than for the re-enacting of those that have, bee 
repealed. If the authority of the men who first enacte 
the laws in question, is to weigh with us, it must be o 
the presumption that they were wise men. But th 
wisdom of legislation consists in the adaptation of lai 
to circumstances. If then it can be proved, that tb 
circumstances, under which those laws were enacted, n 
longer exist ; and that other circumstances altogethc 
different, and in some instances opposite, have take 
their place ; we have the best grounds for supposinf 
that if the men were now alive, they would not pass th 
same statutes. In other words, the spirit of the statul 
interpreted by the intention of the legislator wool 
annul the letter of it. It is not indeed impossible, thi 
by a rare felicity of accident the same law may apply i 

* Bepealed now ; but many other equally obsolete acts remain o 
the statute book, as illustrations of the principle in the text. — £d. 
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sets of circumstances. But surely the presump- 
is, that regulations well adapted for the manners, 
jocial distinctions, and the state of property, of 
on, and of external relations of England in the 
of Alfred, or even in that of Edward I., will not be 
suited to Great Britain at the close of the reign of 
je III. For instance : at the time when the greater 
3f the cottagers and inferior fanners were in a state 
lenage, when Sussex alone contained seven thousand, 
he Isle of Wight twelve hundred, families of bonds- 
it was the law of the land that every freeman 
d vote in the assembly of the nation personally or 
s representative. An act of Parliament in the year 
confirmed what a concurrence of causes had pre- 
ly effected : — every Englishman is now bom free, 
iws of the land are the birth-right of every native, 
rith the exception of a few honorary privileges all 
« obey the same laws .♦ Now, argues one of our 
cal writers, it being made the constitution of the 
by our Saxon ancestors, that every freeman should 
a vote, and all Englishmen being now bom free, 
fore, by the constitution of the land, every English- 
has now a right to a vote. How shall we reply to 
nthout breach of that respect, to which the reasoner 
ist, if not the reasoning, is entitled ? If it be the 
ition of a pun, that it is the confusion of two dif- 



be reference is to the abolition of the military tenures at the 
ation. ''For at length the military tenures, with all their 
appendages, (having during the usurpation been discontinued) 
lestroyed at one blow by the statute 12 Gar. II. c. 24, which 
that * * * all sorts of tenures, held of the king or others, 
led into free and common socage ; save only tenures in frank' 
n, &c. A statute, which was a greater acquisition to the civil 
ty of this kingdom than even magna carta itself." Blacksb. 
, II. 0. 5. — Ed, 

T 2 
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ferent meanings under the same or some similar soimil, 
we might abnost characterize this argument as being 
grounded on a grave pun. Our ancestors established titt 
right of voting in a particular class of men, forming it 
that time the middle rank of society, and known to bl 
aU of them, or ahnost all, legal proprietors — and ihfll 
were then called the freemen of England : therefore flmy 
established it in the lowest classes of society, in thoM 
who possess no property, because these two are not 
called by the same name ! Under a similar preterfj 
grounded on the same precious logic, a Mameluke Bef 
extorted a large contribution from the Egyptian Jews: 
" These books, the Pentateuch, are authentic ?" "Yes!* 
" Well, the debt then is acknowledged : — and now the 
receipt, or the money, or your heads ! The Jews bor* 
rowed a large treasure from the Egyptians ; but you aie 
the Jews, and on you, therefore, I call for the repay- 
ment." Besides, if a law is to be interpreted by the 
known intention of its makers, the Parliament in 1660, 
which declared all natives of England freemen, but 
neither altered nor meant thereby to alter the limitations 
of the right of election, did to all intents and purposes 
except that right from the common privileges of English- 
men, as Englishmen. 

A moment's reflection may convince us, that every 
single statute is made under the knowledge of all the 
other laws, with which it is meant to co-exist, and by 
which its action is to be modified and determined. In 
the legislative as in the religious code the text must not 
be taken without the context. Now, I think, we may 
safely leave it to the reformers themselves to make choice 
between the civil and political privileges of Englishmen 
at present, considered as one sum total, and those of our 
ancestors in any former period of our history, considered 
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as another, on the old principle, "take one and leave the 
other ; but whichever you take, take it all or none." Laws 
seldom become obsolete as long as they are both useful 
and practicable ; but should there be an exception in any 
given law, there is no other way of reviving its validity 
but by convincing the existing legislature of its undi- 
>; minished practicability and expedience ; which in all* 
i essential points is the same as the recommending of a 
I new law. And this leads me to the third class of the 
advocates of reform, those, namely, who leaving ancient 
statutes to lawyers and historians, and universal princi- 
ples with the demonstrable deductions from them to the 
schools of logic, mathematics, theology, and ethics, rest 
all their measures, which they wish to see adopted, 
wholly on their expediency. Consequently, they must 
hold themselves prepared to give such proof, as the 
nature of comparative expediency admits, and to bring 
forward such CYidence, as experience and the logic of 
probability can supply, that the plans which they recom- 
mend for adoption, are ; — ^first, practicable ; secondly, 
suited to the existing circumstances ; and lastly, neces- 
sary or at least requisite, and such as will enable the 
government to accomplish more perfectly the ends for 
which it was instituted. These are the three indispen- 
sable conditions of all prudent change, the credentials, 
with which wisdom never fails to furnish her public 
envoys. Whoever brings forward a measure that com- 
bines this threefold excellence, whether in the cabinet, 
the senate, or by means of the press, merits emphatically 
the title of a patriotic statesman. Neither are they 
without a fair claim to respectful attention as state- 
counsellors, who f uUy aware of these conditions, and with 
a due sense of the difficulty of fulfilling them, employ 
their time and talents in making the attempt. An 
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Imperfect plan is not necessarily a useless plan : and in a 
complex enigma the greatest ingenuity is not alwql 
shewn by him who first gives the complete solntioiL 
The dwarf sees farther than the giant^ when he ha8tli< 
giant's shoulders to mount on. 

Thus, as perspicuously as I could, I have exposed til 
erroneous principles of political philosophy, and fcioM 
out the one only ground on which the constitution fif 
governments can be either condemned or justified Iff 
wise men. 

If I interpret aright the signs of the times, that bran* 
of politics which relates to the necessity and practica* 
bil^y of inftxsing new life into onr legislalre, JZL 
means of securing talent and wisdom in the cabinet, wiD 
shortly occupy the public attention with a paramount 
interest. I would gladly therefore suggest the propa 
state of feeling and the right preparatory notions wiQ^ 
which this disquisition should be entered upon : and I 
do not know how I can effect this more naturally, than 
by relating the facts and circumstances which influenced 
my own mind. I can scarcely be accused of egotism as 
in the communications and conversations which I am 
about to mention as having occurred to me during my 
residence abroad, I am no otherwise the hero of the tale, 
than as being the passive receiver or auditor. 

To examine any thing wisely, two conditions are 
requisite : first, a distinct notion of the desirable ends, in 
the complete accomplishment of which would consist the 
perfection of such a thing, or its ideal excellence ; and, 
secondly, a calm and kindly mode of feeling, without . 
which we shall hardly fail either to overlook, or not to 
make due allowances for, the circumstances which pre- 
vent these ends from being all perfectly realized in the 
particular thing which we are to examine. For instance^ 
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we mnst have a general notion what a man can be and 
ought to be, before we can fitly proceed to determine on 
the merits or demerits of any one individual. For the 
examination of our own government^ I prepared my 
mind, therefore, by a short catechism, which I shall com- 
municate in the next essay, and on which the letter and 
anecdotes that follow, will, I flatter myself, be found an 
amusing, if not an instructive, commentary. 
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ffoe potissimum pacta felicem ac mctgwum regem seforejudieam! 
non si quam plurimis aed si quam optimis imperet. Proinde pwnm 
esse ptUat justis prcesidiis regnum suum mimiissey nisi idem vms 
ervditione jfoxta ac vUce imtegritate prcBcellenttbus ditet atque honetteL 
Nimirum mteUigit hcBC demum esse vera regni decora, has veras opes: 
hanc veram et nuUis unquam scectdis cesswram gloriam, — ^Enmi 
Poncherio, Episc. Parisien. Epistola. 

Judging that he will have employed the most effectual means of 
being a happy and powerful king, not by governing the most numeroas 
but the most moral people. He deems it of small sufficiency to have 
protected the country by fleets and garrison, unless he shaJl at the 
same time enrich and illustrate it with men of eminent learning and 
sanctity. For these verily he conceives to be the true ornaments 
and wealth of his kingdom, — these its only genuine and imperishable 
glories. 

In what do all states agree? A number of men — 
exert — powers — ^in union. Wherein do they differ? 
First, in the quality and quantity of the powers. One 
state possesses chemists, mechanists, mechanics of all 
kinds, men of science ; the arts of war and peace ; and 
its citizens naturally strong and of habitual courage. 
Another state may possess none or a few only of these, or 
the same more imperfectly. Or of two states possessing 
the same in equal perfection the one is more populous 
than the other, as in the instance of France and Switzer- 
land. Secondly, in the more or less perfect union of 
these powers. Compare Mr. Leckie's valuable and au- 
thentic documents respecting the state of Sicily with the 
preceding essay on taxation. Thirdly, in the greater or 
less activity of exertion. Think of the papal state and 
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its silent metropolis, and then of the county of Lancaster 
and the towns of Manchester and Liverpool. What is 
the condition indispensable to the exertion of powers in 
anion by a number of men ? A government. What are 
the ends of government ? They are of two kinds, nega- 
tive and positive. The negative ends of government are 
the protection of life, of personal freedom, of property, of 
reputation, and of religion, from foreign and from do- 
mestic attacks. The positive ends are ; — First, to make 
the means of subsistence more easy to each individual : 
- — Secondly, that in addition to the necessaries of life he 
should derive from the union and division of labour a 
share of the comforts and conveniencies which humanize 
and ennoble his nature ; and at the same time the power 
of perfecting himself in his own branch of industry by 
having those things which he needs provided for him by 
others among his fellow-citizens ; the tools and raw or 
manufactured materials necessary for his own employment 
being included. I knew a profound mathematician in 
Sicily, who had devoted a full third of his life to the dis- 
covery of the longitude, and who had convinced not only 
himself but the principal mathematicians of Messina and 
Palermo that he had succeeded ; but neither throughout 
Sicily nor Naples could he find a single artist capable of 
constructing the instrument which he had invented:* — 

* The good old man, who is poor, old, and blind, nniversally 
esteemed for the innocence and austerity of his life not less than for his 
learning, and yet nniversally neglected, except by persons almost as 
poor as himself strongly reminded me of a German epigram on Eepler, 
which may be thus trazislated : — 

No mortal spirit yet had clomb so high 
As Eepler — yet his country saw him die 
For very want ! the minds alone he fed, 
And so the bodies left him without bread. 

The good old man presented ma with tbe book in which he has 
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^^]Thi^dly, the hope of bettering his own condition and that 
(of his children. The civilized man gives up those sti- 
mnlants of hope and fear which constitute the chkf 
charm of the savage life : and yet his Maker has disfchl- 
goished him from the brute that perishes, by makiDg 
hope an instinct of his nature and an indispensable con- 
dition of his moral and intellectual progression. Bat i 
natural instinct constitutes a natural right, as &r as ill 
gratification is compatible with the equal rights of othenk 
Hence our ancestors classed those who were bound to tbt 
soil (adscrtptitn gUboR) and incapable by law of altering 
their condition from that of their parents, as bondamefl 
or viQeios, however advantageously they might otherwise 
be situated. Reflect on the direfdl effects of castes in 
Hindostan, and then transfer yourself in £Emcy to an 
English cottage, — 

Where o*er the cradled infant bending 
Hope has fix'd her wishful gaze, — 

and the fond mother dreams of her child's fdtnre for- 
tunes. — ^Who knows but he may come home a rich 
merchant, like such a one, or be a bishop or a judge ? 
The prizes are indeed few and rare, but still they are 
possible : and the hope is universal, and perhaps occasioiw 
more happiness than even its ftdfilment: — Lastly, the 
development of those faculties which are essential to his 
human nature by the knowledge of his moral and religious 
duties, and the increase of his intellectual powers in as 
great a degree as is compatible with the other ends of 
social union, and does not involve a contradiction. The 



described and demonstrated his invention : and I should with great 
pleasure transmit it to any mathematician who would feel an interest 
in examining it and communicating his opinion on its merits. 
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poorest Briton possesses much and important knowledge, 
which he wonld not have had, if Luther, Calvin, Newton, 
and their compeers had not existed ; but it is evident 
that the means of science and learning could not exist, if 
all men had a right to be made profound mathematicians 
or men of extensive erudition. Still instruction is one of 
the ends of government : for it is that only which makes 
the abandonment of the savage state an absolute duty : 
and that constitution is the best, under which the average 
mim of useful knowledge is the greatest, and the causes 
that awaken and encourage talent and genius, the most 
powerful and various. 

These were my preparatory notions. The influences 
under which I proceeded to re-examine our own consti- 
tution, were the following, which I give, not exactly as 
they occurred, but in the order in which they will be 
illustrative of the different articles of the preceding para- 
graph. That we are better and happier than others is 
indeed no reason for our not becoming still better ; espe- 
cially as with states, as well as individuals, not to be 
progressive is to be retrograde. Yet the comparison will 
usefully temper the desire of improvement with love and 
a sense of gratitude for what we abready are. 

I. A LETTER RECBIVBD, AT MALTA, PROM AN AMERICAN 
OPPIOEB OP HIGH RANK,* WHO HAS SINCE RECEIVED 
THE THANKS AND REWARDS OP CONGRESS POR HIS 
SERVICES IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

Grand Cairo, Dec. 13, 1804. 

Sib, 
The same reason, which induced me to request 
letters of introduction to his Britannic Majesty's agents 
here, suggested the propriety of showing an English jack 

* Decatur. — Ed, 
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at the main top-giDaiit mast-liead, on entering the pc 
of Alexindm on the 26th uk. The signal was leoo 
niwl ; and Mr. B was inunediatelj on boaid. 

We fmnd in pest, a Tmkish Tloe Admiral, iriUi 
diq» d the line, and six frigates ; a part of yHi 
aqpondran is 6tad<Hied there to preserve the traaqniD 
of the oanntnr ; with jnst as mneh- influence as the sa 
monher of pdicans wonld hare chl the same station. 

On entaing and passing the streets of Alexandra 
oiwld not bat notice the Terr marked satis£Eiction, wb 
enerr expiession and eveiT eonntenance of all denomi 
tkns of pec^e, Tmks and Frenchmen only except 
manifested under an impression that we were the am 
tmtntrt of an English army. They had conceiyed t 
from oksening the English jack at our main, taking < 
flj^r pohaps for that of a saint, and because as is comn 
eiKAsh eremdiene, thev were readv to believe what tl 
widied. It would hare been cruel to have undecei"" 
ihem: oc<n5ieqnaitly without positiyely assuming it, 
pftsis^ in iLe character of Englishmen among the mid 
and ]owrr orders^ of societr, and as their allies amc 
thos>e of bener infonnation. Wherever we entered 
wherevvT halted, we were surrounded by the wretcl 
inbabiiani^s : and stunned with their benedictions 8 
prayei^ fv^r bles^sings on us. ** Will the English con 
Are they cv^ming ? God grant the English may cod 
wo have no commoree — ^we have no money — we have 
bread! When will the English arrive?" My ansi 
was Xiuifonnly, Patience ! The same tone was heard 
Rvvs^'^tta as among the Alexandrians, indicative of 
same dispositions : only it was not so loud, because 
iiih;ibi:ants are less miserable, although without i 
traits of happiness. On the fourth, we left that vilL 
ftxr i^uiw and as well for our security as to facilitate < 
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procurement of accommodations during our voyage, and 
our stay there, the resident directed his secretary, Capt. 

V , to accompany us, and to give us lodgings in 

his house. We ascended the Nile leisurely, and calling 
at several villages, we plainly perceived that the national 
partiality, the strong and open expression of which pro- 
claimed so loudly the feelings of the Egyptians of the 
sea coast, was general throughout the country ; and the 
prayers for thq return of the English as earnest as 
universal. 

On the morning of the sixth we went on shore at the 
village of Sabour. The villagers expressed an enthu- 
siastic gladness at seeing red and blue uniforms and 
round hats , — (the French, I believe, wear three-cornered 
ones). Two days before, five hundred Albanian deserters 
from the Viceroy's army had pillaged and left this village ; 
at which they had lived at free quarters about four weeks. 
— ^The famishing inhabitants were now distressed with 
apprehensions from another quarter. A company of wild 
Arabs were encamped in sight. They dreaded their 
ravages and apprized us of danger from them. We were 
eighteen in the party, well armed ; and a pretty brisk 
fire which we raised among the numerous flocks of 
pigeons and other small fowl in the environs, must have 
deterred them from mischief, if, as is most probable, 
they had meditated any against us. Scarcely, however, 
were we on board and under weigh, when we saw these 
mounted marauders of the desert fall fiiriously upon the 
herds of camels, buffaloes, and cattle of the village, and 
drive many of them off wholly unannoyed on the part of 
the unresisting inhabitants, unless their shrieks could be 
deemed an annoyance. They afterwards attacked and 
robbed several unarmed boats, which were a few hours 
astern of us. The most insensible must surely have been 
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moved by the sitoation of the peasants of that Tillage* 
While we were listening to their complaints, they kissed 
our hands, and with prostrations to the ground, reodeied 
more affecting by the inflamed state of the eyes ahiioit 
nniversal amongst them, and which the new trayeDer 
might venially imagine to have been the immediate 
effect of weeping and anguish, they all implored En^idi 
succour. Their shrieks at the assault of the wild Arabs 
seemed to implore the same still more forcibly, while it 
testified what multiplied reasons they had to implore it 
I confess, I felt an almost insurmountable impulse to 
bring our little party to their relief, and might perhaps 
have done a rash act, had it not been for the calm and 

just observation of Captain V ^ that "these were 

common occurrences, and that any relief which we conld 
afford, would not merely be only temporary, but would 
exasperate the plunderers to still more atrocious outrages 
after our departure." 

On the morning of the seventh we landed near a 
village. At our approach the villagers fled : signals of 
friendship brought some of them to us. When they were 
told that we were Englishmen, they flocked around us 
with demonstrations of joy, offered their services, and 
raised loud ejaculations for our establishment in the 
country. Here we could not procure a pint of milk for 
our coffee. The inhabitants had been plundered and 
chased from their habitations by the Albanians and 
desert Arabs, and it was but the preceding day, they had 
returned to their naked cottages. 

Grand Cairo differs from the places already passed, 
only siB the presence of the tyrant stamps silence on the 
lips of misery with the seal of terror. Wretchedness 
here assumes the form of melancholy ; but the few 
whispers that are hazarded, convey the same feelings and 
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the same mshes. And wherein does this misery and 

ocmsequent spirit of revolution consist ? Not in any form 

of goyemment bnt in a formless despotism, an anarchy 

indeed, — ^for it amounts literally to an annihilation of 

6?ery thing that can merit the name of government or 

jnstify the use of the word even in the laxest sense. 

Egypt is under the most Mghtfdl despotism, yet has no 

master. The Turkish soldiery, restrained by no disci- 

pline, seize every thing by violence, not only all that 

their necessities dictate, but whatever their caprices 

suggest. The Mamelukes, who dispute with these the 

right of domination, procure themselves subsistence by 

means as lawless though less insupportably oppressive ; 

and the wild Arabs availing themselves of the occasion, 

launder the defenceless wherever they find plunder. To 

finish the whole, the talons of the Viceroy fix on every 

thing which can be changed into currency, in order to 

find the means of supporting an ungovemed, disorganized 

banditti of foreiga troops, who receive the harvest of his 

oi^nression, desert and betray him. Of all this rapine, 

robbery, and extortion, the wretched cultivators of the 

soil are the perpetual victims. A spirit of revolution is 

the natural consequence. 

The reason the inhabitants of this country give for 
preferring the English to the French, whether true or 
fidse, is as natural as it is simple, and as influential as 
Batnial. "The English," say they, "pay for every 
thing, — ^the French pay nothing, and take every thing." 
They do not like this kind of deliverers. 

Well, thought I, after the perusal of this letter, the 
slave trade, which had not then been abolished, — is a 
dreadful crime, an English iniquity, and to sanction its 
continuance under fiill conviction and parliamentary 
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confession of its injustice and inhumanity, is, if poflsible, 
still blacker guilt. Would that our discontents were fijr 
a while confined to our moral wants ! Whateyer may 
be the defects of our constitution, we have at least an 
effective government, and that too composed of men who 
were bom with us and are to die among us. We are at 
least preserved from the incursions of foreign enemiea; 
the intercommunion of interests precludes a civil wai^ 
and the volunteer spirit of the nation equally with its 
laws, gives to the darkest lanes of our crowded metropolis 
that quiet and security which the remotest villager at 
the cataracts of the Nile prays for in vain, in his mud 
hovel ! 

Not yet enslaved nor whoUy vile, 
Albion, my mother isle ! 
Thy vallies fair, as Eden's bowers, 
Glitter green with sanny showers ; 
Thy grassy uplands' gentle swells 
Echo to the bleat of flocks ; — 
Those grassy hills, those glittering dells 
Proudly ramparted with rocks, — 
And ocean 'mid his uproar wild 
Speaks safety to his island-child. 
Hence for many a fearless age 
Has social qniet loved thy shore ; 
Nor ever proud invader's rage 
Or sack*d thy towers or stain'd thy fields with gore. * 

II. ANECDOTE OF BUONAPARTE. 

Buonaparte, during his short stay at Malta, called 
out the Maltese regiments raised by the Ejiights, amount- 
ing to fifteen hundred of the stoutest young men of the 
islands. As they were drawn up on the parade, he 
informed them, in a bombastic harangue, that he had 
restored them to liberty ; but in proof that his attach- 

* Ode to the Departing Year. Poetical Works, vol. i. — Ed. 
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ment to them ^as not bounded by this benefaction, he 

would now give them an opportunity of adding glory to 

freedom — and concluded by asking who of them would 

march forward to be his fellow-soldiers on the banks of 

the Nile, and contribute a flower of Maltese heroism to 

the immortal wreaths of &me, with which he meant to 

CEOwn the pyramids of Egypt ! Not a man stirred : all 

gaTB a Hilent refusal They were instantly surrounded 

by a raiment of French soldiers, marched to the Marino, 

forced on board the transports, and threatened with 

death if any one of them attempted his escape, or should 

be diseoyered in any part of the islands of Malta or Goza. 

At Alexandria they were always put in the front, both 

to save the French soldiery, and to prevent their running 

away : and of the whole number, fifty only survived to 

revisit their native country. From one of these survivors 

I first learned this fact, which was afterwards confirmed 

to me by several of his remaining comrades, as well as 

by the most respectable inhabitants of Yalette. 

This anecdote recalled to my mind an accidental con- 
Tersadon with au old countryman in a central district of 
Germany. I purposely omit names because the day of 
retribution has come and gone by.* I was looking at a 
strong fortress in the distance, which formed a highly 
interesting object in a rich and varied landscape, and 
asked the old man, who had stopped to gaze at me, its 
name, adding — How beautifiil it looks ! " It may be 



* This anecdote refers to the transfer made by the Landgrave of 
Hese-Gaaeel of a body of his troops to the service of Great Britain in 
the first American war : 

and leagued with these 

Bach petty German princeling, nnrs'd in gore ; 

Sool-bardenM barterers of human blood — 

Death's prime slave-merchants — scorpion whips of &te ! 

Poetical Works, voL l—Ed. 
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well enough to look at,** answered he, " but (led keep all 
Christians from being taken thither ! " He thea pro- 
ceeded to gratify the curiosity which he had thus eoDC^ied, 

by informing me that the Baron had been taken 

out of his bed at midnight and carried to that fortzeBS— 
that he was not heard of for nearly two years, when a 
soldier who had fled oyer the boundaries sent inf(»ma- 
tion to his family of the place and mode of his imprison^ 
ment. As I have no design to work on the feelkgs of 
my readers, I pass over the shocking detail : had not the 
language and countenance of my informant precluded 
such a suspicion, I might have supposed that he had 
been repeating some tale of horror from a romance of 
the dark ages. "What was his crime ? " I asked. — " The 
report is," said the old man, "that in his capacity as 

minister he had remonstrated with the concerning 

the extravagance of his mistress, an outlandish countess ; 
and that she in revenge persuaded the sovereign, that it 
was the Baron who had communicated to a professor at 
Gottingen the particulars of the infamous sale of some 
thousand of his subjects as soldiers." On the same day 
I discovered in the landlord of a small public house one 
of the men who had been thus sold. He seemed highly 
delighted in entertaining an English gentleman, and in 
once more talking English after a lapse of so many years. 
He was far from regretting this incident in his life, but 
his account of the manner in which they were forced 
away accorded in so many particulars with Schiller's 
impassioned description of the same or a similar scene, 
in his tragedy of Cabal and Love, as to leave a perfect 
conviction on my mind, that the dramatic pathos of that 
description was not greater than its historic fidelity. 

As I was thus reflecting, I glanced my eye on the 
leading paragraph of a London newspaper, containing 
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mnch angry declamation, and some bitter truths, re- 
specting onr military arrangements. It were in vain, 
thonght I, to deny that the influence of parliamentary 
interest) which prevents the inmiense patronage of the 
crown from becoming a despotic power, is not the most 
likely to secure the ablest conmianders or the fittest 
persons for the management of our foreign empire. 
However, thank God ! if we fight, we fight for our own 
king and coxmtry : and grievances which may be publicly 
complained of, tiiere is some chance of seeing remedied. 

m. A celebrated professor in a German university, 
shewed me a very pleasing print, entitled. Toleration. — 
A Soman Catholic priest, a Lutheran divine, a Calvinist 
minister, a Quaker, a Jew, and a philosopher, were repre- 
sented sitting round the same table, over which a winged 
figure hovered in the attitude of protection. " For this 
harmless print," said my friend, " the artist was impri- 
soned, and having attempted to escape, was sentenced to 
draw the boats on the banks of the Danube, with robbers 
and murderers : and there died in less than two months, 
fixnn exhaustion and exposure. In your happy country, 
dr, this print would be considered as a pleasing scene 
ftxnn real life : for in every great town throughout your 
empire you may meet with the original." "Yes," I 
replied, " as fieur as the negative ends of government are 
OQDcemed, we have no reason to complain. Our govern- 
ment protects us from foreign enemies, and our laws 
Becnre our lives, our personal freedom, our property, 
reputation, and religious rights, from domestic attacks. 
Oup taxes, indeed, are enormous " — " Oh ! talk not of 
taxes," said my friend, " till you have resided in a coun- 
by where the boor disposes of his produce to strangers 
for a foreign mart, not to bring back to his family the 
comforts and conveniences of foreign manufactures, but 

u2 
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to procnre that coin which his lord is to squander away 
in a distant land. Neither can I with patience hear it 
said, that your laws act only to the negative ends of 
government. They have a manifold positive influieaioe, 
and their incorrupt administration gives a colonr to ill 
your modes of thinking, and is one of the chief causes of 
your superior morality in private as well as public life."* 
My limits compel me to strike out the different inci- 
dents which I had written as a commentary on the 
former three of the positive ends of government. To the 
moral feelings of my readers they might have been 
serviceable ; but for their understandings they are super- 
fluous. It is surely impossible to peruse those ends, and 
not admit that all three are realized under our govern- 
ment to a degreie unexampled in any other old and long 
peopled country. The defects of our constitution, in 
which word I include the laws and customs of the land 
as well as its scheme of legislative and executive power, 
must exist, therefore, in the fourth, namely, the produc- 
tion of the highest average of general information, of 
general moral and religious principles, and the excite- 



* ** The administration of justice throughout the continent is partial, 
venal, and infamous. I have, in conversation with many sensible men, 
met with something of content with their governments in all other 
respects than this ; but upon the question of expecting justice to be 
really and fairly administered, every one confessed there was no such 
thing to be looked for. The conduct of the judges is profligate and 
atrocious. Upon almost every cause that comes before them interest 
is openly made with the judges ; and woe betide the man, who, with a 
cause to support has no means of conciliating favour, either by the h 
beauty of a handsome wife, or by other methods." — This quotation is 
confined in the original to France under the monarchy ; I have extended 
the application, and adopted the words as comprising the result of my 
own experience : and I take this opportunity of declaring, that the 
most important parts of Mr. Leckie's statement concerning Sicily, I 
myself know to be accurate, and am authorized by what I myself saw 
there, to rely on the whole as a fair and unexaggerated representation. 
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ments and opportunities which it aflFords to paxamount 
genius and heroic power in a sufficient number of its 
citizens. These are points in which it would be inuno- 
rality to rest content with the presumption, however well 
founded, that we are better than others, if we are not 
what we ought to be ourselves, and are not using the 
means of improvement. The first question then is, 
What is the fact ? The second upon the supposition of 
a defect or deficiency in one or all of these points, and 
that to a degree which may affect our power and pro- 
sperity, if not our absolute safety, — ^Are the plans of 
l^islative reform that have hitherto been proposed fit or 
likely to remove such defect, and supply such deficiency ? 
The third and last question is, — Should there appear 
reason to deny or doubt this, are there any other means, 
and what are they ? — Of these points in the concluding 
essay of this section. 

A French gentleman in the reign of Louis XIV. was 
comparing the French and English writers with all the 
boa8tfiahiQS&^ of national prepossession. ''Sir!" replied 
an Ikiglishi^an better versed in the principles of freedom 
ftan t^ o^ons of criticism, ^^ there are but two subjects 
worthy th^ human intellect, politics and religion, our 
state here and our state hereafter; and on neither pf 
th^ dwre you write." Long may the envied privilege 
h& popeserved to my countrymen of writiAg and talking 
(Xinceming. bpth ! IN'evertheless, it behoves us all to 
consider that to write or talk conoeming anj subject, 
withoi^t haying previpusly taken the pains to understand 
it> is a breach of duty which we owe to ourselves, though 
it may be no offence against the laws of the land. The 
priyUege of talking and even publishing nonsense is 
uecessary in a free state ; but the more sparingly we 
ma^e use of it ^9 better. 
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Then we may thank oorselyes, 
Who spell-bound by the magic name of peace 
Bream golden dreams. GK>, warlike Britain, go, 
For the grey olive-branch change thy green laurels : 
Hang up thy rusty helmet, that the bee 
IVf ay have a hive, or spider find a loom ! 
Instead of doubling drum and thrilling fife 
Be luird in lady's lap with amorous flutes. 
But for Napoleon, know, he'll scorn this calm : 
The ruddy planet at his birth bore sway ; 
Sanguine, adust, his humour, and wild fire 
His ruling element. Rage, revenge, and cunning 
Make up the temper of this captain's valour. 

Little prospective wisdom can that man obtain, who 
hurrying onward with the current, or rather torrent, of 
events, feels no interest in their importance, except as fer 
as his curiosity is excited by their novelty ; and to whom 
all reflection and retrospect are wearisome. If ever there 
were a time when the formation of just public principles 
becomes a duty of private morality ; when the principles 
of morality in general ought to be made to bear on our 
public suffrages, and to affect every great national deter- 
mination ; when, in short, his country should have a 
place by every Englishman's fire-side ; and when the 
feelings and truths which give dignity to the fireside 
and tranquillity to the death-bed, ought to be present and 
influential in the cabinet and in the senate — that time is 
now with us. As an introduction to, and at the same 
time as a commentary on, the subject of international 
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law, I have taken a review of the circnmstances that led to 
the treaty of Amiens, and the recommencement of the war, 
more especially with regard to the occupatian of Malta. 

In a rich commercial state, a war seldom fails to 
become unpopular by length of continuance. The first, 
or revolution war, which towards its close, had become 
just and necessary, perhaps beyond any former example, 
had yet causes of unpopularity peculiar to itself. 
Exhaustion is the natural consequence of excessive 
stimulation, in the feelings of nations equally as in those 
of individuals. Wearied out by overwhelming novelties ; 
stunned, as it were, by a series of strange explosions ; 
sick too of hope long delayed ; and uncertain as to the 
real object and motive of the war, from the rapid change 
and general failure of its ostensible objects and motives ; 
the public mind for many months preceding the signing 
of the preliminaries had lost all its tone and elasticity. 
The consciousness of mutual errors and mutual dis- 
appointments disposed the great majority of aU parties 
to a spirit of diffidence and toleration, which, amiable as 
it may be in individuals, in a nation, and above all in an 
opulent and luxurious nation, is always too nearly akin 
to apathy aad selfish indulgence. An mmianly im. 
patience for peace became only not universal. After as 
long a resistance as the nature of our constitution and 
national character permitted or even endured, the govern* 
ment applied at length the only remedy adequate to the 
greatness of the evil, a remedy which the magnitude 
of the evil justified, and which nothing but an 
evil of that magnitude could justify. At a high price 
they purchased for us the name of peace, at a time when 
the views of France became daily more and more 
incompatible with our vital interest. Considering the 
peace as a mere truce of experiment, wise and temperate 
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men regarded with complacency the treaty of JkinienSy 
for the yery reasons that would have insured the oondem- 
nation of any other treaty under any other circumsUmoes. 
Its palpable deficiencies were its antidote ; or ra&v iiiey 
formed its yery essence, and declared at first sigh1^.iffaat 
alone it was, or was meant to be. Any attempt at iiist 
time and in this treaty to hare secured Italy^ HoUand, 
and the German empire, would have been, in the liteial 
sense of the word, preposterous. The nation would 
have withdrawn all faith in the pacific intentions of the 
ministers, if the negotiation had* been b]:oken off on a 
plea of this kind: for it had taken for granted the 
extreme desirableness, nay, the necessity of a peace^ and, 
this once admitted, there, would, no doubt, haye been an 
absurdity in continuing the war for objects which the 
war furnished no means of realizing. If tibue First Con- 
sul had entered into stipulations with us respecting the 
continent, they would have been observed only as long 
as his interest fi'om other causes might have dictated ; — 
they would have been signed with as much sincerity and 
observed with as much good faith as the article actually 
inserted in the treaty of Amiens, respecting the integrity 
of the Turkish empire. This article indeed was wisely 
insisted on by us, because it affected both our national 
honour, and the interest of our Indian empire imme- 
diately ; and still more, perhaps, because this of all others 
was the most likely to famish an early proof of the First 
Consul's real dispositions. But deeply interested in the 
fate of the contiaent, as we are thought to be, it would 
nevertheless have been most idle to have abandoned a 
peace, upon the supposition of its being at all desirable, 
on the ground that the French government had reftised 
that which would have been of no value had it been 
granted. 
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Indeed there resnlts one serious disadyantage from 
insisting on the rights and interests of Austria, the 
Empire, Switzerland, <&c., in a treaty between England 
and France, and, as it should seemi^ no advantage to 
connterbdance it. For so, any attack on those rights 
instantly pledges onr character and national dignity to 
commence a war, however inexpedient it may happen to 
be, and however hopeless: while if a war be expedient, 
any attack on these countries by France famishes a 
justifiable cause of war in its essential nature, and in- 
dependently of all positive treaty. Seen in this light, 
the defects of the treaty of Amiens become its real 
merits. If the government of France made peace in the 
spirit of peace, then a friendly intercourse and the 
hnmanizTfig influences of commerce and reciprocal 
hoiipitality would gradually bring about in both countries 
the dispositions necessary for the calm discussion aud 
sinoere conclusion of a genuine, efficient, and compre- 
hensive treaty. If the contrary proved the fact, the 
teeafy of Amiens contained in itself the principles of its 
own dissolution. It was what it ought to be. If the 
FiiBt Consul had both meant and dealt fairly by us, 'the 
treaty would have led to a true settlement : but he acting 
as. aQ prudent men expected that he would act, it sup- 
plied just reasons fcMr the commencement of war, and at 
its decease left us, as a legacy, blessings that assuredly 
far outweighed our losses by the peace. It left us 
popular enthusiasm, national unanimity, and simplicity of 
object; and removed one inconvenience which cleaved 
to the last war, by attaching to the right objects, and 
enlisting und^ their proper banners, the scorn and hatred 
of slavery, the passion for freedom, aU the high thoughts 
and high feeUnga that connect us with the honoured 
names of past ages ; and inspire sentiments and language. 
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to which our Hampdens, Sidneys, and Bussels, might 
listen without jealousy. 

The late peace then was negotiated by the govenmieat, 
ratified by the legislature, and received by the nation, 
as an experiment, — as the only means of exhibitii^ 
such proof as would be satisfactory to the people in their 
then temper : whether Buonaparte devoting his ambition 
and a<;tivity to the re-establishment of trade, colonial 
tranquillity, and social^'morals, in France, would abstain 
&om insulting, alarming and endangering the British 
empire. And these thanks at least were due to the 
First Consul, that he did not long delay the proof. 
With more than papal insolence he issued edicts of 
anathema against us, and excommunicated us from all 
interference in the affairs of the continent. He insulted 
us still more indecently by pertinacious demands 
respecting our constitutional laws and rights of hos- 
pitality ; by the ofl&cial publication of Sebastiani's 
report ; and by a direct personal outrage offered in the 
presence of all the foreign ministers to the king of 
England, in the person of his ambassador. He both 
insulted and alarmed us by a display of the most 
perfidious ambition in the subversion of the inde- 
pendence of Switzerland, in the avowal of designs 
against Egypt, Syria, and the Greek islands, and in 
the mission of military spies to Great Britain itself 
And by forcibly maintaining a French army in Hol- 
land, he at once insulted, alarmed, and endangered us. 
What can render a war just — its expedience being 
pre-supposed — if insult, repeated alarm, and danger do 
not ? And how can it be expedient for a rich, united, 
and powerful island-empire to remain in nominal peace 
and unresenting passiveness with an insolent neigh- 
bour, who has proved that to wage against it an 
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unmitigated war of insult, alarm, and endangerment is 
both his temper and his system ? 

Many attempts were made by Mr. Fox to explain away 
the force of the greater number of the facts here enu- 
merated : but the great fact, for which alone they have 
either force or meaning, the great ultimate fact, that 
Great Britain had been insulted, alarmed, and endangered 
by France, Mr. Fox himself expressly admitted. The 
opposars, however, of the present war concentre the 
strength of their cause in the following brief argument. 
Although we grant, say they, the grievances set forth in 
our manifesto to be as notorious as they are asserted to 
be, yet more notorious they cannot be than that other 
fact which utterly annuls them as reasons for a war, — ^the 
bdj that ministers themselves regard them only as the 
pompons garnish of the dish. It stands on record, that 
Buonaparte might have purchased our silence for ever, 
respecting these insults and injuries, by a mere acquies- 
cence on his part in our retention of Malta. The whole 
treaty of Amiens is little more than a perplexed bond of 
compromise respecting Malta. On Malta we rested the 
peace : for Malta we renewed the war. So say the op- 
posers of the present war. As its advocate I do not deny 
the &ct as stated by them ; but I hope to achieve all, and 
more than all, the purposes of such denial, by an ex- 
planation of the fact. The difficulty then resolves itself 
into two questions : First, in what sense of the words can 
we be said to have gone to war for Malta alone ? Se- 
condly, wherein does the importance of Malta consist ? 
The answer to the second will be found in the notice of 
the life of Sir Alexander Ball, the liberator and political 
&ther of the Maltese^ contained in a subsequent part of 
this work :* while the attempt to settle the first question, 

* See ToL iL eamja 8, 4, 5, 6, of the third Lauding Place.— J'(2. 
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SO as at the same time to elucidate the law of iiatioii3 and 
its identity with the law of conscience, will occupy the 
remainder of the present essay. 

I. IN WHAT SENSB CAN WS BB AFFIBHED TO HAYB 
RENEWED THE WAR FOR MALTA ALONE ? 

If we had known or could reasonably have believed, that 
the views of France were and would continue to be 
friendly or negative toward Great Britain, neither the. 
subversion of the independei^ce of Switzerland, nor tiie 
maintenance of a French army in Holland, would have 
furnished any prudent ground for war. For the only 
way by which we could have injured France, namely, the 
destruction of her conmierce and navy, would increase 
her means of continental conquests, by concentrating all 
the resources and energies of the French empire in hei 
military powers : while the Ipsses and miseries which the 
French people would suffer in consequence, and tiieir 
magnitude, compared with any advantages that might 
accrue to them from the extension of the name, France, 
were facts which, we knew by experience, would weigh as 
nothing with the existing government. Its attacks on 
the independence of its continental neighbours became 
motives to us for the recommencenient of hostility, only 
as far as they gave proofe of a hostile intention toward 
ourselves, and facilitated the realizing of such intention. 
If any events had taken place, increasing the means of 
injuring this country, even though these events furnished 
no moral ground of complaint against France, (such for 
instance, might be the great extension of her population 
and revenue, from freedom and a wise government) much 
more, if they were the fruits of iniquitous ambition, and 
therefore in themselves involved the probability of a 
hostile intention to us — then, I say, every after occur- 
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rence would become important, and both a jnst and 
expedient ground of war, in proportion, not to the im- 
portance of the thing in itself, but to the quantity of 
evident proof afforded by it of a hostile design in the 
gdyemment, by whose power our interests are endan- 
gered. If by demanding the immediate evacuation of 
Malta, when he had himself destroyed the security of its 
actual independence — on his promise of preserving which 
(>ar pacific promises rested as on their sole foundation — 
and this too, after he had openly avowed such designs on 
Egypt, as not only in the opinion of our ministers, but in 
his own opinion, made it of the greatest importance to 
this country, that Malta should not be under French in- 
flu^ce ; — ^if by this conduct the First Consul exhibited a 
decisive proof of his intention to violate our rights and to 
imdetmine our national interests ; then all his preceding 
actions on the continent became proofs likewise of the 
same intention; and any one* of these aggressions in- 

* A himdred eases might be imagined which would place this asser- 
tioii in its true light. Suppose, for instance, a country, according to 
ibe laws of which a parent might not disinherit a son without haying 
first oonyicted him of some one of suudry crimes enumerated in a 
q^edfic statute. Caius, by a series of yicious actions, has so nearly 
eonvineed his &ther of his utter worthlessness, that the father resolves, 
on the next provocation, to use the very first opportunity of legally 
disinheriting this son. The provocation occurs, and in itself furnishes 
tMi opportunity, and Caitks is disinherited, though for an action much 
leas i^Biing and intolerable than most of his preceding delinquencies 
had been. The advocates of Caius complain that he should be thus 
pumJahed for a comparative trifle, so many worse misdemeanours having 
b^Ben passed over. The father replies : *' This, his last action, is not 
the cause of the disinheritance ; but the means of disinheriting him. 
I punished him by it rather than for it. In truth, it was not for any 
of Ub actions that I have thus punished him, but for his vices ; that 
ii^ not 80 much for the injuries which I have suffered, as for the dispo- 
sitions which these actions .evinced : for the insolent and alarming 
intentions of which they are proofs. Now of this habitual temper, of 
these dangerous purposes, his last action is as true and complete a 
manifestation as any or all of his preceding offences ; and it therefore 
may and must be taken as their common representative." 
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volved the meaning of the whole. Which of them was to 
determine us to wax would be decided by other and pru- 
dential considerations. Had the First Consul acqui^ced 
in our detention of Malta, he would thereby have fur- 
nished such proof of pacific intentions, as would have led 
to further hopes, would have lessened our alarm fix)m his 
former acts of ambition, and relatively to us have altered 
in some degree their nature. 

It should never be forgotten, that a parliament or 
national council is essentially different jfrom a court of 
justice, alike in its objects and its duties. In the latter, 
the juror lays aside his private knowledge and his private 
connections, and judges exclusively according to the evi- 
dence adduced in the court : in the former, the senator 
acts upon his own internal convictions, and oftentimes 
upon private information, which it would be imprudent 
or criminal to disclose. Though his ostensible reason 
ought to be a true and just one, it is by no means ne- 
cessary that it should be his sole or even his chief reason. 
In a court of justice, the juror attends to the character 
and general intentions of the accused party, exclusively, 
as adding to the probability of his having or not having 
committed the one particular action then in question. 
The senator, on the contrary, when he is to. determine on 
the conduct of a foreign power, attends to particular 
actions, chiefly in proof of character and existing in- 
tentions. Now there were many and very powerful 
reasons why, though appealing to the former actions of 
Buonaparte, as confirmations of his hostile spirit and 
alarming ambition, we should nevertheless make Malta 
the direct object and final determinant of the war. 
Had we gone to war avowedly for the independence of 
Holland and Switzerland, we should have furnished 
Buonaparte with a colourable pretext for annexing both 
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countries immediately to the rrench empire,* which, 
if he should do (as if his power continued he most 
assuredly would sooner or later) by a mere act of violence, 
and undisguised tyranny, there would follow a moral 
weakening of his power in the minds of men, which 
might prove of incalculable advantage to the independence 
and well-being of Europe ; but which, unfortunately, for 
this very reason, that it is not to be calculated, is too 
often disregarded by ordinary statesmen. At all events, 
it would have been made the plea for banishing, plun- 
dering, and perhaps murdering, numbers of virtuous and 
patriotic individuals, as being the partizans of the enemy 
of the continent. Add to this, that we should have 
appeared to have rushed into a war for objects which 
by war we could not hope to realize; we should have 
exacerbated the misfortunes of the countries of which we 
had elected ourselves the champions ; and the war would 
have appeared a mere war of revenge and reprisal, a cir- 
cumstance always to be avoided where it is possible. The 
ablest and best men in the Batavian republic, those who 
felt the insults of France most acutely, and were suffering 
jfrom her oppressions the most severely, entreated our 
government, through their minister, not to make the 
state of Holland the great ostensible reason of the war. 
The Swiss patriots, too, believed that we could do nothing 
to assist them at that time, and attributed to our for- 
bearance the comparatively timid use which France has 
made hitherto of her absolute power over that country. 
Besides, Austria, whom the changes on the continent 
much more nearly concerned than England, having re- 
fused all co-operation with us, there is reason to fear that 



* The greater part of this essay was written in the year 1804, in 
Malta, at the reqaest of Sir Alexander BaU. 
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an opinion, destructive of the one great blessing pur- 
chased by the peace, our national unanimity, wotdd hate 
taken deep root in the popular mind, namely, that these 
changes were m6re pretexts. Neither should we forget, 
that the last war had left a dislike in our countryman to 
continental interference, and a not unplausible persuteion, 
that where a nation has not sufficient sensibility as to its 
wrongs to commence a war against the aggressor, tin- 
bribed and ungoaded by Great Britain, a war beigon by 
the government of such a nation, at the instance of our 
govemmient, has little chance of other than a disastrous 
result, the character and revolutionary resources of the 
enemy considered. Whatever may be the strength or 
weakness of this argument, it is however certain, that 
there was a strong predilection in the British people for 
a cause indisputably and peculiarly British. And this 
feeling is not altogether ungrounded. In practical po- 
litics and the great expenditures of national power, we 
must not pretend to be too far-sighted : otherwise ev^ a 
transient peace would be impossible among the European 
nations. To future and distant evils we may always 
oppose the various unforeseen events that are ripening in 
the womb of the future. Lastly, it is chiefly to imme- 
diate and unequivocal attacks on our own interests and 
honour, that we attach the notion of right with a full and 
efficient feeling. Now, though we may be first stimulated 
to action by probabilities and prospects of advantage, and 
though there is a perverse restlessness in human nature, 
which renders almost all wars popular at their conmience- 
ment, yet a nation always needs a sense of positive right 
to steady its spirit. There is always needed some one 
reason, short, simple, and independent of complicated 
calculation, iu order to give a sort of muscular strength 
to the public mind, when the power that results from 
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ries immediately to the French empire,* which, 
should do (as if his power continued he most 
)dly would sooner or later) by a mere act of violence, 
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i and best men in the Batavian republic, those who 
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her oppressions the most severely, entreated our 
oment, through their minister, not to make the 
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Iwiss patriots, too, believed that we could do nothing 
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all co-operation with us, there is reason to fear that 
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at the reqaest of Sir Alexander BaU. 
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Circnmspect only to your misery. 
I could urge freedom, charters, country, laws, 
Gods, and religion, and such precious names — 
Kay, what you value higher, wealth ! Bot that 
You sue for bondage, yielding to demands 
As impious as they're insolent, and have 
Only this sluggish aim, — to perish full I " * 

And here it is necessary to animadvert on a principle 
asserted by Lord Minto, (in his speech, June 6th, 1803, 
and afterwards published at fall length) that France had 
an undoubted right to insist on our abandonment of 
Malta, a right not given, but likewise not abrogated, by 
the treaty of Amiens. Surely in this effort of candour, 
his Lordship must have forgotten the circumstances on 
which he exerted it. The case is simply thus: the 
British government was convinced, and the French 
government admitted the justice of the conviction, that 
it was of the utmost importance to our interests, that 
Malta should remain uninfluenced by France. The 
French government bound itself down by a solemn 
treaty, that it would use its best endeavours, in conjunc- 
tion with us, to secure this independence. This promise 
was no act of liberality, no generous Jfree-gift, on the 
part of France — ^No ! we purchased it at a high price. 
We disbanded our forces, we dismissed our sailors, and 
we gave up the best part of the finiits of our naval vic- 
tories. Can it therefore with a shadow of plausibility ^'e 
affirmed, that the right to insist on our evacuation of 
the island was unaltered by the treaty of Amiens, when 
this demand was strictly tantamount to our surrender of 
all the advantages which we had bought of France at so 
high a price, — ^tantamount to a direct breach on her part» 
not merely of a solemn treaty, but of an absolute bargain? 

* Cartwright. The Siege, or Love's Convert Act I. 8C. 1. — £d. 
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:t was not only the perfidy of unprincipled ambition- 
he demand was the jfrandulent trick of a sharper. For 
fhat did France? She sold us the independence of 
lialta ; — ^then exerted her power, and annihilated the very 
)ossibiliiy of that independence, and lastly, demanded 
>f us that we should leave it bound hand and foot for 
ler to seize without trouble, whenever her ambitious 
projects led her to regard such seizure as expedient. We 
x)und ourselves to surrender it to the Knights of Malta 
—not surely to Joseph, Eobert, or Nicholas, but to a 
mown order, clothed with certain powers, and capable 
)f exerting them in consequence of certain revenues. 
We found no such order. The men indeed and the name 
we found : and even so, if we had purchased Sardinia of 
ts sovereign for so many millions of money, which 
hrough our national credit, and fix)m the equivalence 
>f our national paper to gold and silver, he might have 
;greed to receive in bank-notes, and if he had received 
hem — doubtless, he would have the bank-notes, even 
ihough inmiediately after our payment of them we had 
br this very purpose forced the Bank company to break. 
But would he have received the debt due to him ? It 
s nothing more or less than a practical pun, as wicked 
though not quite so ludicrous, as the (in all senses) 
execrable pun of Earl Godwin, who requesting hasium 
a kiss) from the archbishop, thereupon seized on the 
iichbishop's manor of Baseham. 

A treaty is a writ of mutual promise between two 
ndependent states, and the law of promise is the same 
X) nations as to individuals. It is to be sacredly per- 
*€9ined by each party in that sense in which it knew and 
permitted the other party to understand it, at the time 
)f the contract. Any thing short of this is criminal 
leceit in individuals, and in governments impious perfidy. 

x2 
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After the conduct of France in the affair of the gua- 
rantees, and of the revenues of the order, we had the 
same right to preserve the island independent of France 
by a British garrison, as a lawful creditor has to the 
household goods of a fugitive and dishonest debtor. 

One other assertion made by Lord Minto, in the same 
speech, bears so immediately on the plan of The Friend, 
as far as it proposed to investigate the principle of inter- 
national, no less than of private, morality, that I feel 
myself in some degree under an obligation to notice it. 
A treaty, says his Lordship, ought to be strictly observed 
by a nation in its literal sense, even though the utter 
ruin of that nation should be the certain and fore-known 
consequence of that observance. Previously to any 
remarks of my own on this high flight of diplomatic 
virtue, we will hear what Harrington has said on this 1^ 
subject. *'A man may devote himself to death or I 
destruction to save a nation ; but no nation will devote - 
itself to death or destruction to save mankind. Machiavel ^ 
is decried for saying, * that no consideration is to be had : 
of what is just or unjust, of what is merciful or cruel, : 
of what is honourable or ignominious, in case it be to • 
save a state or to preserve liberty:' which as to the ^ 
manner of expression may perhaps be crudely spoken. _ 
But to imagine that a nation will devote itself to death - 
or destruction any more after faith given, or an enga:.- '^- 
ment thereto tending, than if there had been no engag'- j- 
ment made or faith given, were not piety but folly." — - ' 
Crudely spoken indeed, and not less crudely thouglit; 
nor is the matter much mended by the commentator. 
Yet every man, who is at all acquainted with the worW 
and its past history, knows that the fact itself is tro., 
stated : and what is more important in the present argu- 
ment, he cannot find in his heart a full, deep, aaJ 
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downright verdict, that it should be otherwise. The 
consequences of this perplexity in the moral feelings are 
not seldom extensively injurious. For men hearing the 
duties which would be binding on two individuals living 
under the same laws insisted on as equally obligatory on 
two independent states, in extreme cases, where they see 
clearly the impracticability of realizing such a notion, — 
and having at the same time a dim half-consciousness, 
that two states can never be placed exactly on the same 
ground as two individuals, — relieve themselves from their 
perplexity by cutting what they cannot untie, and assert 
that national policy cannot in all cases be subordinated 
to the laws of morality ; — in other words, that a govern- 
ment may act with injustice, and yet remain blameless. 
This assertion was hazarded, — I record it with unfeigned 
regret — ^by a minister of state, on the affair of Copenhagen. 
Tremendous assertion! that would render every com- 
plaint, which we make, of the abominations of the French 
iyrant, hypocrisy, or mere incendiary declamation for the 
simple-headed multitude. But, thank God! it is as 
unnecessary and unfounded, as it is tremendous. For 
what is a treaty? A voluntary contract between two 
nations. So we will state it in the first instance. Now 
it is an impossible case, that any nation can be sup- 
posed by any other to have intended its own absolute 
destruction in a treaty, which its interests alone could 
have prompted it to make. The very thought is self- 
contradictory. Not only Athens (we will say) could not 
have intended this to have been understood in any specific 
promise made 4» Sparta ; but Sparta could never have 
ionagined that Athens had so intended it. And Athens 
itself must have known, that had she even afl&rmed the 
contrary, Sparta could not have believed — nay, would 
have been under a moral obligation not to have believed. 
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her. Were it possible to suppose such a case — for 
instance, such a treaty made by a single besieged town, 
under an independent govenunent as that of Numantia — 
it becomes no longer a state, but the act of a certain 
number of individuals voluntarily sacrificing themselves, 
each to preserve his separate honour. For the state was 
already destroyed by the circumstances which alone could 
make such an engagement conceivable. — ^Bnt we have 
said, nations. — ^Applied to England and France, relatively 
to treaties, this is but a form of speaking. The treaty 
is really made by some half dozen, or perhaps half a 
hundred individuals, possessing the government of these 
countries. Now it is a universally admitted part of the 
law of nations, that an engagement entered into by a 
minister with a foreign power, when it is known to this 
power that the minister in so doing has exceeded and 
contravened his instructions, is altogether nugatory. 
And is it to be supposed for a moment, that a whole 
nation, consisting perhaps of twenty millions of human 
souls, could ever have invested a few individuals, whom 
altogether for the promotion of its welfare it had intrusted 
^vith its government, with the right of signing away its 
existence ? * 

* See Paley's Moral and Political Philosophy, B. vi. c. 12. — Ed, 
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Arnicas reprehensionea grcUMsime (iccipiamus opcrtet; etiam si 
reprehendi non mervdt opinio nostril^ vd hanc propter eausam, quod 
reete defendi potest. Si vero infirmitas vel kumana vel propria^ 
eiiam cum veraeiter arguUury non potest nan aliquantulum ontristarif 
mdius tumor dolet dum curcUury quam dum ei parcitur et iMn 
sanatur. Hoc enim est quod acute vidit, qui dixit; utiUores ess€ 
plerumque inimicos objurgantesj quam amicos ohjurgare metuentes, 
lUi emm dum rixantwr, dicunt aliquando vera qtue corrigamus : isti 
autem minorem^ quam oportet^ exhiberU justitice liberUUem^ dum ami- 
cities timent exasperare didcedinem, — AuousiiN. Hieromtmo.* 

Censares, offered in friendliness, we ought to receive witli gratitude : 
yea, though our opinions did not merit censure, we should still be 
thankful for the attack on them, were it only that it gives us an oppor* 
tnnity of successfully defending the same. For never doth an important 
tenth spread its roots so wide, or clasp the soil so stubbornly, as when 
it has braved the winds of controversy. There is a stirring aod a far- 
heard music sent forth from the tree of sound knowledge, when its 
branches are fighting with the storm, which passing onward shrills out 
at once truth's triumph and its own defeat. But if the infirmity of 
human nature, or of our own constitutional temperament, cannot, even 
when we have been fairly convicted of error, but suffer some small 
mortification, yet better suffer pain from its extirpation, than from the 
consequences of its continuance, and of the false tenderness that has 
withholdea the remedy. This is what the acute observer had in his 
wind, who said, that upbraiding enemies were not seldom more pro- 
fitabl<$ than friends afraid to find foult. For the former amidst their 
qoarri^lMlMvanvectives may chance oi^^me home truths, by which we 
nuiy lMD«Htd Qurselves in consequenoe ; whUe the latter from an over 



. ^ August. Op. Tom. ii. Epist. xv. Ed. Basil. The original of the 
former part of the quotation, which is a good deal altered, stands 
•^^hus i^^Ut et ego amicissimam reprekensionem gratissime accipiam^ 
ftiim si reprehendi non meruit quod recte defendi potest, ♦ * ♦ * 
Si vtroAn^rmitas velut humana mea, etiam cum veraeiter arguor, non 
potest :^on aliquantulum eontristari, melius capitis tumor doletf 
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delicate apprehension of ruffling the smooth surface of friendship shrink 
from its duties, and from the manly freedom which truth and justice 
demand. 

Only a few privileged individuals are authorized to 
pass into the theatre without stopping at the door- 
keeper's box ; but every man of decent appearance may 
put down the play-price there, and thenceforward has as 
good a right as the managers themselves not only to see 
and hear, as far as his place in the house, and his own 
ears and eyes permit him, but likewise to express audibly 
his approbation or disapprobation of what may be going 
forward on the stage. If his feelings happen to be in 
unison with those of the audience in general, he may 
without breach of decorum persevere in his notices of 
applause or dislike, till the wish of the house is complied 
with. If he finds himself unsupported, he rests con- 
tented with having once exerted his common right, and 
on that occasion at least gives no further interruption to 
the amusement of those who feel differently from him. 
So it is, or so it should be, in literature. A few extraor- 
dinary miQds may be allowed to pass a mere opinion; 
' — though in point of fact those, who alone are entitled 
to this privilege, are ever the last to avail themselves of 
it. Add, too, that even the mere opinions of such men 
may in general be regarded either as promissory notes, 
or as receipts referring to a former payment. But every 
man's opinion has a right to pass into the common 
auditory, if his reason for the opinion is paid down at the 
same time : for arguments are the sole current coin of 
intellect. The degree of influence to which the opinion 
is entitled should be proportioned to the weight and 
value of the reasons for it; and whether these are 
shillings or pounds sterling, the man who has given 
them remains blameless, provided he contents himself 
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with the place to which they have entitled him, and does 
not attempt by strength of lungs to counterbalance its 
disadvantages, or expect to exert as immediate an 
influence in the back seats of the upper gallery, as if he 
had paid in gold and been seated in the stage box. 

But unfortunately, — and here commence the points of 
diflPerence between the theatric and the literary public, — 
in the great theatre of literature there are no authorized 
door-keepers : for our anonymous critics are self-elected. 
I shall not fear the charge of calumny if I add that they 
have lost aU credit with wise men by unfair dealing : 
such as their refusal to receive an honest man's money, 
that is, his argument, because they anticipate and dislike 
his opinion, while others of suspicious character and the 
most unseemly appearance are suffered to pass without 
payment, or by virtue of orders which they have them- 
selves distributed to known partizans. Sometimes the 
honest man's intellectual coin is refused under pretence 
that it is light or counterfeit, without any proof given 
either by the money scales, or by sounding the coin in 
dispute together with one of known goodness. We may 
carry the metaphor still farther. It is by no means a 
rare case, that the money is returned because it had a 
different sound from that of a counterfeit, the brassy 
blotches on which seemed to blush for the impudence of 
the silver wash in which they were inisled, and rendered 
the mock coin a lively emblem of a lie self-detected. 
Still oftener does the rejection take place by a mere act of 
insolence, and the blank assertion that the candidate's 
money is light or bad, is justified by a second assertion 
that he is a fool or knave for offering it. 

The second point of difference explains the preceding, 
and accounts both for the want of established door- 
keepers in the auditory of literature, and for the practices 
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of those, who under the name of reviewers Tolunteer this 
office. There is no royal mintage for arguments, no 
ready means by which all men alike, who possess common 
sense, may determine their value and intrinsic worth at 
the first sight or sound. Certain forms of natural logic 
indeed there are, the inobservance of which is decifdve 
against an argument ; but ihe strictest adherence to them 
is no proof of its actual, though an indispensable con- 
dition of its possible, validity. In the arguer's own 
conscience there is, no doubt, a certain value, and an 
infallible criterion of it, which applies to all arguments 
equally ; and this is the sincere conviction of the mind 
itself. But for those to whom it is offered, there are 
only conjectural marks ; yet such as will seldom mislead 
any man of plain sense, who is both honest and obser- 
vant. These characteristics I have attempted to com- 
prise in a previous part of this work, and to describe 
them more at large in the essays that follow, on the 
communication of truth. If the honest warmth, which 
results from the strength of the particular conviction, be 
tempered by the modesty which belongs to the sense of 
general fallibility ; if the emotions, which accompany all 
vivid perceptions, are preserved distinct from the expres- 
sion of personal passions, and from appeals to them in 
the heart of others ; if the reasoner asks no respect for 
the opinion, as his opinion, but only in proportion ai^ ii 
is acknowledged by that reason, which is common to all 
men ; and, lastly, if he supports an opinion on no subj'.H 
which he has not previously examined, and runii>hi;.s 
proof both that he possesses the means of inquiry by hi^ 
education or the nature of his pursuits, and that he hai 
endeavoured to avail himself of those means ; then, and 
with these conditions, every human being is authori«?(l 
to make public the grounds of any opinion whi(^li he 
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holds, and of course the opinion itself, as the object of 
them. Consequently, it is the duty of all men, not 
always indeed to attend to him, but, if they do, to 
attend to him with respect, and with a sincere as well 
as apparent toleration. I should offend against my 
own laws, if I disclosed at present the nature of 
my convictions concerning the degree, in which this 
virtue of toleration is possessed and practised by the 
majority of my contemporaries and countrymen. But if 
the contrary temper is felt and shown in instances where 
all those conditions have been observed, which have been 
stated at foU in the preliminary essays that form the 
introduction to this work, and the chief of which I have 
just now recapitulated : I have no hesitation in declaring 
that whatever the opinion may be, and however opposite 
to the hearer's or reader's previous persuasions, one or 
other of all of the following defects must be taken for 
granted. Either the intolerant person is not master of 
the grounds on which his own faith is built ; which there- 
fore neither is nor can be his own faith, though it may 
very easily be his imagined interest, and his habit of 
thought. In this case he is angry, not at the opposition 
to truth, but at the interruption of his own indolence and 
intellectual slumber, or possibly at the apprehension, that 
liis temporal advantages are threatened, or at least the 
case of mind, in which he had been accustomed to enjoy 
them. Or, secondly, he has no love of truth for its own 
sake; no reverence for the divine command to seek 
earnestly after it, which command, if it had not been so 
often and solemnly given by revelation, is yet involved 
and expressed in the gift of reason, and in the dependence 
of all our virtues on its development. • He has no moral 
and religious awe for freedom of thought, though accom- 
panied both by sincerity and humility ; nor for the right 
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of free commimication which is ordained by God together 
with that freedom, if it be true that God has ordained us 
to live in society, and has made the progressive improTe- 
ment of all and each of ns to depend on the reciprocal 
aids, which directly or indirectly each supplies to all, and 
all to each. But if his alarm and his consequent intole- 
rance, are occasioned by his eternal rather than temporal 
interests, and if, as is most commonly the case, he does 
not deceive himself on this poiut, gloomy indeed, and 
erroneous beyond idolatry, must have been his notions 
of the Supreme Being! For surely the poor heathen 
who represents to himself the divine attributes of wisdom, 
justice, and mercy, under multiplied and forbidden 
symbols in the powers of nature or the souls of extraor- 
dinary men, practises a superstition which (though at 
once the cause and effect of blindness and sensuality) is 
less incompatible with inward piety and true religious 
feeling than the creed of that man, who hi the spirit of 
the practice, though not in direct words, loses sight of all 
these attributes, and substitutes * instead of the adoptive 
and cheerful boldness, which our new alliance with God 
requires,' a * servile and thrall-like fear.'* Such fear- 
ridden and thence angry believers, or rather acquies- 
cents, would do well to re-peruse the book of Job, and 



* Milton, Of Reformation in England, B. i. sub initio, ** For in 
very deed, the superstitious man by his good will is an atheist ; bat 
being scared from thence by the pangs and gripes of a boiling con- 
science, all in a pudder shuffles up to himself such a God and such a 
worship as is most agreeable to remedy his fear : which fear of his as 
also his hope, fixed only upon the flesh, renders likewise the whole 
faculty of his apprehension carnal ; and all the inVard acts of worship 
issuing from the native strength of the soul, run out lavishly to ths 
upper skin, and there harden into a crust of formality. Hence men 
came to scan the Scriptures by the letter, and in the covenant of our 
redemption magnified the external signs more than the qoickening 
power of the spirit." — Ibid, — Ed, 
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observe the sentence passed by the All-jnst on the Mends 
of the sufferer, who had hoped, like venal advocates, to 
purchase the favour of God by uttering truths of which 
in their own hearts they had neither conviction nor com- 
prehension. The truth from the lips did not atone for 
the lie in the heart, while the rashness of agony in the 
searching and bewildered complainant, was forgiven in 
consideration of his sincerity and integrity in not dis- 
guising the true dictates of his reason and conscience, 
but avowing his incapability of solving a problem by 
his reason, which before the Christian dispensation the 
Almighty was pleased to solve only by declaring it to be 
beyond the limits of human reason. Having insensibly 
passed into a higher and more serious style than I had 
first intended, I will venture to appeal to these self- 
obscurants, whose taiih dwells in the land of the shadow 
of darkness, these papists without a pope, and pix>testant8 
who protest only against all protesting ; and will appeal 
to them in words which yet more immediately concern 
them as Christians, in the hope that they will lend a 
fearless ear to the learned apostle^ when he both assures 
and labonrs to persuade them Ihat they were called in 
Christ to all perfeetness in spiritual knowledge and fall 
assarance of understanding in the mystery of God. 
There can be no end without means : and God famishes 
no means that exempt us from the task and dutv of 
joining onr own best endeavours. The original stock, or 
wild olive tne of oar natoral powers, was not given us to 
bebomedorUi^ted, but tobe grafiedcm. We are not 
dibf not lofbidden to examine and propose our doubta, 
•o it be done with humility and proceed frx«n a real 
iosDe to know the truth ; but we are repeatedly onn. 
mtntfi*^ 90 to do: and with a most unchristian qnrit 
mnitlbet mn heveiead tiie preceding passages, if be can 
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interpret any one sentence as having for its object to 
excuse a too nnmeroos class, who, to nse the words of 
St. Augastine, qtuerunt non ut fidem sed ut mfidelitatm 
mvmiant; — such as examine not to find reasons for faith, 
but pretexts for infidelity. 
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Such is the iniquity of men, that they snck in opinions as wild assea 
do the wind, without distinguishing the wholesome from the corrupted 
air, and then live upon it at a venture : and when all their confidence 
is hnilt upon zeal and mistake, yet therefore hecause they are zealous 
and mistaiken, they are impatient of contradiction. — Jerrmt Taylor.* 

" If," observes the eloquent bishop in the work, from 
which my motto is selected, " an opinion plainly and 
directly brings in a crime, as if a man preaches treason 
or sedition, his opinion is not his excuse. A man ia 
nevertheless a traitor because he believes it lawful to 
commit treason ; and a man is a murtherer if he kills 
his brother unjustly, although he should think that he 
was doing God good service thereby. Matters of fact are 
equally judicable, whether the principle of them be from 
within or from without." f 

To dogmatize a crime, that is, to teach it as a doctrine, 
is itself a crime, great or small as the crime dogmatized 
is more or less palpably so. " You say," said Sir John 
Cheke, addressing himself to the papists of his day, 
" that yoa rebel for your religion. First tell me, what 
religion is that which teaches you to rebel." As my 
object in the present section is to treat of tolerance and 
^tolerance in the public bearings of opinions and their 
propagation, I filial^ embrace this opportunity of selecting 

* Epii^ Bedicat. to the Liberty of Prophesying. Yol. vii. p. 409. 
Hebe/«edit.--^<i.' 
t Liburtgr of Proph. », lZ.—Ed, 
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the two passages, which I have been long inclined to 
consider as the most eloquent in our English literature, 
though each in a very diflferent style of eloquence, as 
indeed the authors were as dissimilar in their bias, if not 
in their faith, as two bishops of the same church can 
well be supposed to have been. I think too, I may 
venture to add, that both the extracts will be new to a 
very great majority of my readers. For the length I 
make no apology. It was part of my plan to allot two 
essays of The Friend, the one to a selection fix)m our 
prose writers, and the other from our poets ; but in both 
cases from works that do not occur in our ordinary 
reading. 

The following passages are both on the same subject; 
— the first from Jeremy Taylor ; — the second from 
Bishop Bedell. 

1. The rise and progress of a controversy, from the 
speculative opinion of an individual to the revolution or 
intestine war of a nation. 

" This is one of the inseparable characters of a heretic ; 
he sets his whole communion and all his charity upon 
his article ; for to be zealous in the schism, that is the 
characteristic of a good man, that is his note of Christi- 
anity ; in all the rest he excuses you or tolerates you, 
provided you be a true believer ; then you are one of the 
faithful, a good man and a precious, you are of the con- 
gregation of the saints, and one of the godly. All 
solifidians do thus ; and all that do thus are soMdians, 
the church of Rome herself not excepted ; for though in 
words she proclaims the possibility of keeping all the 
commandments ; yet she dispenses easier with him that 
breaks them all, than with him that speaks one word 
against any of her articles, though but the least ; even 
the eating of fish and forbidding flesh in Lent. So that 
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it is faith they regard more than charity, a right belief 
more th«tti a holy life ; and for this yon shall be with 
them upon terms easy enough, provided you go not a 
hair's breadth from any thing of her belief. For if you 
do, they have provided for you two deaths and two fires, 
both inevitable and one eternal. And this certainly is 
one of the greatest evils, of which the church of Eome is 
guilty : for this in itself is the greatest and unworthiest 
uncharitableness. But the procedure is of great use to 
their ends. For the greatest part of Christians are 
those that cannot consider things leisurely and wisely, 
searching their bottoms and discovering their causes, or 
foreseeing events which are to come after ; but are car- 
ried away by fear and hope, by affection and preposses- 
sion: and therefore the Eoman doctors are careful to 
govern them as they will be governed. If you dispute, 
you gain, it may be, one, and lose five : but if you 
threaten them with damnation, you keep them in fetters ; 
for they that are in fear of death, are all their lifetime in 
bondage,* saith the apostle : and there is in the world 
aothing so potent as fear of the two deaths which are 
bhe two arms and grapples of iron by which the church 
of Eome takes and keeps her timorous or conscientious 
proselytes. The easy protestant calls upon you from 
Scripture to do your duty, to build a holy life upon a 
ioly faith, the faith of the apostles and first disciples of 
)ur Lord ; he tells you if you err, and teaches ye the 
;ruth ; and if ye will obey, it is well, if not, he tells you 
)f your sin, and that all sin deserves the wrath of God ; 
3ut judges no man's person, much less any states of men. 
Se knows that God's judgments are righteous and true ; 
but he knows also, that his mercy absolves many per- 

• Heb. ii. 16. 

VOL. I. T 
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sons, who, in his just judgment, were condemned 
if he had a warrant from God to say, that he s 
destroy all the papists, as Jonas had concemin 
Ninevites ; yet he remembers that every repentance 
be sincere, will do more, and prevail greater, an( 
longer than God's anger will. Besides these t 
there is a strange spring, and secret principle in 
man's understanding, that it is oftentimes turned 
by such impulses, of which no man can give an ao 
But we all remember a most wonderful instance 
in the disputation between the two Reynoldses, 
and William ; the former of which being a papis 
the latter a protestant, met and disputed, with a pi 
to confute and to convert each other. And so the^ 
for those arguments which were used, prevailed 
against their adversary, and yet did not prevail 
themselves. The papist turned protestant, and th( 
testant became a papist, and so remained to their 
day. Of which some ingenious person gave a most 
some account in the follomng excellent epigram : - 

Bella inter geminos plusquam civilia fratres 

Traxerat ambiguus religioms apex. 
lUe reformatce fidei pro partibus instat ; 

Iste reformandam denegat esse fidem. 
Propositis causce rationibuSy alter utrinque 

Concurrere pares, et cecidere pares. 
Quod fuit in votis, fraXrem capit alter uterque ; 

Quod fuit in fails, perdit uterque fidem. 
Captivi gemini sine captivante fuerunt, 

Et victor victi transfuga castra petit. 
Quod genus hoc pugna: est, ubi victus gaudet uterque^ 

Et tamen alter uter se superasse dolet f 

" But further yet, he considers the natural and n 
infirmities of mankind ; and God considers them 
more ; he knows that in man there is nothing adm 
but his ignorance and weakness ; his prejudice, ai 
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infaUible certainty of being deceived in many things : he 
sees that wicked men oftentimes know much more than 
many very good men ; and that the understanding is not 
of itself considerable in morality, and effects nothing in 
rewards and punishments : it is the will only that rules 
man and can obey Gk)d. He sees and deplores it, that 
many men study hard and understand little ; that they 
dispute earnestly and understand not one another at all ; 
that affections creep so certainly, and mingle with their 
arguing, that the argument is lost, and nothing remains 
but the conflict of two adversaries' affections ; that a 
man is so willing, so easy, so ready to believe what 
makes for his opinion, so hard to understand an argu- 
ment against himself, that it is plain it is the principle 
within, not the argument without, that determines him. 
He observes also that all the world (a few individuals 
excepted) are unalterably determined to the religion of 
their country, of their family, of their society ; that there 
is never any considerable change made, but what is made 
by war and empire, by fear and hope. He remembers 
that it is a rare thing to see a Jesuit of the Dominican 
opinion, or a Dominican (until of late) of the Jesuit ; 
but every order gives laws to the understanding of their 
novices, and they never change. He considers there is 
such ambiguity in words, by which all lawgivers express 
their meaning ; that there is such abstruseness in myste- 
ries of religion, that some things are so much too high 
for us, that we cannot understand them rightly ; and yet 
they are so sacred, and concerning, that men will think 
they are bound to look into them, as far as they can ; 
that it is no wonder if they quickly go too far, where no 
understanding, if it were fitted for it, could go far 
enough ; but in these things it will be hard not to be 
deceived, since our words cannot rightly express those 
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things ; that there is such variety of human nnder- 
staadings, that men's faces differ not so mucli as their 
sonls ; and that if there were not so much difficulty in 
things, yet they could not but be variously apprehended 
by several men. And hereto he considers, that in twaity 
opinions, it may be that not one of them is true ; nay, 
whereas Varro reckoned that among the old philosophers 
there were eight hundred opinions concerning the sunwium 
bonum, that yet not one of them hit the right. He sees 
also that in all religions, in all societies, in all famihes, 
and in all things, opinions diflFer ; and since opinions are 
too often begot by passion, by passions and violence they 
are kept ; and every man is too apt to overvalue his own 
opinion; and out of a desire that every man should 
conform his judgment to his that teaches, men are apt 
to be earnest in their persuasion, and overact the pro- 
position; and from being true as he supposes, he will 
think it profitable; and if you warm him either with 
confidence or opposition, he quickly tells you it is ne- 
cessary ; and as he loves those that think as he does, so 
he is ready to hate them that do not ; and then secretly 
from wishing evil to him, he is apt to believe evil will 
come to him ; and that it is just it should ; and by this 
time tlie opinion is troublesome, and puts other men 
upon their guard against it; and then while passion 
reigns, and reason is modest and patient, and talks not 
loud like a storm, victory is more regarded than truth, 
and men call God into the party, and his judgments are 
used for arguments, and the threatenings of the Scripture 
are snatched up in haste, and men throw arrows, fire- 
brands, and death, and by this time all the world is in an 
uproar. All this, and a thousand things more the English 
protestants considering deny not their communion to any 
Christian who desires it, and believes the apostles' creed, 
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and is of the religion of the 3&rst four general councils ; 
they hope well of all that live well ; they receive into 
their bosom all true believers of what church soever ; and 
for them that err, they instruct them, and then leave 
them to their liberty, to stand or fall before their own 
master."* 

2. A doctrine not the less safe for being the more 
charitable. 

"Christ our Lord hath given us, amongst others, two 
infallible notes to know the church. My sheep, saith he, 
hear my voice :\ and again. By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another. \ — 
What ! shall we stand upon conjectural arguments from 
that which men say ? We are partial to ourselves, 
malignant to our opposites. Let Christ be heard who be 
his, who not. And for the hearing of his voice — that 
it might be the issue ! But I see you decline it, therefore 
I leave it also for the present. That other is that which 
now I stand upon, — * the badge of Christ's sheep.' Not 
a likelihood, but a certain token whereby every man may 
know them : hy this, saith he, shall all msn know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have charity one towards another, — 
Thanks be to God, this mark of our Saviour is in us 
which you with our schismatics and other enemies want. 
As Solomon found the true mother by her natural affec- 
tion, that chose rather to yield to her adversary's plea, 
claiming her child, than endure that it should be cut in 
pieces ; so may it soon be found at this day whether is 
the true mother. Ours, that saith, give her the living 
child and kill him not ; or yours, that if she may not have 

* Dissuasive from Popery. Part II. — B. i. s. 7. — Ed, 
t John X. 2T.—Ed, t Ih, xiii. 35. —-^d. 
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it, is content it be killed rather than want of her wHL 
* Alas ! ' (saith ours even of those that leave her) ' these 
be my children ! I have borne them to Christ in baptism: [ 
I have nourished them as I could with mine own breasts, j 
his testaments. I would have brought them up to 
man's estate, as their free birth and parentage deserves. 
Whether it be their lightness or discontent, or her 
enticing words and gay shews, they leave me : they have 
found a better mother. Let them live yet, though in 
bondage. I shall have patience ; I permit the care of 
them to their father ; I beseech him to keep them that 
they do no evil. If they make their peace with him, I 
am satisfied : they have not hurt me at all.' * Nay,' but 
saith yours, ' I sit alone as queen and mistress of Christ's 
family, he that hath not me for his mother, cannot have 
God for his father. Mine therefore are these, either bom 
or adopted ; and if they will not be mine they shall be none.' 
So without expecting Christ's sentence she cuts with the 
temporal sword, hangs, bums, draws, those that she 
perceives inclined to leave her, or have left her already. 
So she kills with the spiritual sword those that are 
subject not to her, yea, thousands of souls that not only 
have no means so to do, but many which never so much 
as have heard whether there be a pope of Rome or no. 
Let our Solomon be judge between them, yea, judge you, 
Mr. Waddesworth ! more seriously and maturely, not by 
guesses, but by the very mark of Christ, which wanting 
yourselves you have unawares discovered in us : judge, I 
say, without passion and partiality, according to Christ's 
word, which is his flock, which is his church."* ' 

• 

Letter to a friend who had deserted the Oharch of England for 
"Jiome.— ^. 
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ON THE LAW OP NATIONS. 

IIp^s ir6\fas ev^ai/jLoviav Ka\ dtKaioc^yriu wduTa IHu&tov €fJLirpo(T0(v 
TfTOicTat <ft6<T€t' rotrav 5i Td ix\v kvdpdt-Kiva els rh 6e?a, rh. Z\ dita ety 
Thv ^tfiSva vovv ^6/xTravTa dei 0\4v€iy, oix ^s irphs dpcr^s t\ fi6pioVf 
iXK^ trphs &p€T^p iy itperous ael inropAwovaraaff &s irphs v6yL0V rlua 
yofjutderovvra, Plato, 

For all things that regard the well-being and justice of a state are 
pre-ordained and established in the nature of the individual. Of these 
it behoves that the merely human (the temporal and fluxional) should 
he referred and subordinated to the divine in man, and the divine in 
like manner to the Supreme Mind, so however that the state is not to 
regulate its actions by reference to any particular form and fragment 
of yirtue, but must fix its eye on that virtue, which is the abiding 
spirit and (as it were) substratum in all the virtues, as on a law that 
is itself legislative. 

It were absurd to suppose, that individuals should be 
under a law of moral obligation, and yet that a million 
of the same individuals acting collectively or through 
representatives, should be exempt from all law : for 
morality is no accident of human nature, but its essential 
characteristic. A being altogether without morality is 
either a beast or a fiend, accordingly as we conceive this 
want of conscience to be natural or self-produced ; a mere 
negation of goodness, or the consequence of rebellion to 
it. Yet were it possible to conceive a man wholly 
immoral, it would remain impossible to conceive him 
without a moral obligation to be otherwise; and none, 
but a madman, will imagine that the essential qualities 
of any thing can be altered by its becoming part of an 
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aggregate ; that a grain of com, for instance, shall cease 
to contain flour, as soon as it is part of a peck or bushel. 
It is therefore grounded in the nature of the thing, and 
not by a mere fiction of the mind, that wise men, who 
have written on the law of nations, contemplate the 
several states of the civilized ^^rld, as so many indivi- 
duals, and equally with the latter under a moral obliga- 
tion to exercise their ifree agency within such bounds, 88 
render it compatible with the existence of free agency in 
others. We may represent to ourselves this original free 
agency, as a right of common, the formation of separate 
states as an inclosure of this common, the allotments 
awarded severally to the co-proprietors as constituting 
national rights, and the law of nations as the common 
register oflBce of their title deeds. But in all moraUty, 
though the principle, which is the abiding spirit of the 
law, remains perpetual and unaltered, even as that 
Supreme Reason in whom and from whom it has its 
being, yet the letter of the law, that is, the application of 
it to particular instances, and the mode of realizing it in 
actual practice, must be modified by the existing circum- 
stances. What we should desire to do, the conscience 
alone will inform us ; but how and when we are to make 
the attempt, and to what extent it is in. our power to 
accomplish it, are questions for the judgment, and 
require an acquaintance with facts and their bearings on 
each other. Thence the improvement of our judgment, 
and the increase of our knowledge, on all subjects 
included within our sphere of action, are not merely 
advantages recommended by prudence, but absolute 
duties imposed on us by conscience. 

As the circumstances then, under which men act a« 
statesmen, are difierent from those under which they act 
as individuals, a proportionate difference must be expected 
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in the practical rales by which their public conduct is to 
be determined. Let me not be misunderstood : I speak 
of a difference in the practical rules, not in the moral law 
itself, the means of administering in particular cases, and 
under given circumstances, which it is the sole object of 
these rules to point out. The spirit continues one and 
the S€Hne, though it may vary its form according to the 
element into which it is transported. This difference 
with its grounds and consequences it is the province of 
tiie philosophical publicist to discover and display : and 
exactly in this point (I speak with unfeigned difl&dence) 
it appears to me that the writers on the law of nations,* 
whose works I have had the opportunity of studying, 
have been least successful. 

In what does the law of nations differ from the laws 
enacted by a particular state for its own subjects ? The 
solution is evident. The law of nations, considered apart 
from the common principle of all morality, is not fixed or 
positive in itself, nor supplied with any regular means of 
being enforced. Like those duties in private life which, 
for the same reasons, moralists have entitled imperfect . 
duties (though the most atrocious guilt may be involved 
in the omission or violation of them,) the law of nations 
appeals only to the conscience and prudence of the 
parties concerned. Wherein then does it differ from the 
moral laws which the reason, considered as conscience, 

* Ghrotius, Bynkerscboek, Puifendorf, Wolfe, and Vattel ; to whose 
works I must add, as comprising whatever is most yaluable in the 
preceding authors, with many important improvements and additions, 
Robinson's Reports of Cases in the Admiralty Court, under Sir W. 
Scott : to whom international law is under no less obligation than the 
law of commercial proceedings was to the late Lord iMansfield. As I 
have never seen Sir W. Scott, nof either by myself or my connections 
enjoy the honour of the remotest acquaintance with him, I trust that 
even by those who may think my opinion erroneous, I shaU not at 
least be suspected of intentional flattery. 1617. 
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dictates for the conduct of individuals ? This is a more 
difficult question ; but my answer would be determined 
by, and grounded on, the obvious differences of the cir- 
cumstances in the two cases. Remember then, that we 
are now reasoning, not as sophists or system-mongers, 
but as men anxious to discover what is right in order 
that we may practise it, or at least give our suffrage and 
the influence of our opinion in recommending its practice. 
We must therefore confine the question to those cases, in 
which honest men and real patriots can suppose any con- 
troversy to exist between real patriotism and common 
honesty. The objects of the patriot are, that his coun- 
trymen should, as far as circumstances permit, enjoy 
what the Creator designed for the enjoyment of animals 
endowed with reason, and of course that they should 
have it in their power to develop those faculties which 
were given them to be developed. He would do his best 
that every one of his countrymen should possess whatever 
all men may and should possess, and that a sufficient 
number should be enabled and encouraged to acquire 
those excellencies which, though not necessary or possible 
for all men, are yet to all men useful and honourable. 
He knows that patriotism itself is a necessary link in the 
golden chain of our affections and virtues, and turns 
away with indignant scorn from the false philosophy or 
mistaken religion, which would persuade him that cos- 
mopolitism .is nobler than nationality, the human race a 
sublimer object of love than a people ; and that Plato, 
Luther, Newton, and their equals, formed themselves 
neither in the market nor the senate, but in the world, 
and for all men of all ages. True ! But where, and 
among whom are these giant exceptions produced ? In 
the wide empires of Asia, where millions of human beings 
acknowledge no other bond but that of a common slavery, 
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and are distinguished on the map but by a name which 
themselves perhaps never heard, or hearing ahhor ? No ! 
in a circle defined by human affections, the first firm sod 
within which becomes sacred beneath the quickened step 
of the returning citizen; — here, where the powers and 
interests of men spread without confusion through a 
common sphere, like the vibrations propagated in the air 
by a single voice, distinct yet coherent, and all uniting 
to express one thought and the same feeling; — here, 
where even the common soldier dares force a passage for 
his comrades by gathering up the bayonets of the enemy 
into his own breast, because his country expected every 
man to do his duty, and this not after he has been 
hardened by habit, but, as probably in his first battle ; 
not reckless or hopeless, but braving death from a keener 
sensibility to those blessings which make life dear, to 
those qualities which render himself worthy to enjoy 
them ; — here, where the royal crown is loved and wor- 
shipped as a glory around the sainted head of freedom ; — 
where the rustic at his plough whistles with equal enthu- 
siasm, " Grod save the King," and " Britons never shall 
be slaves," or, perhaps, leaves one thistle unweeded in his 
garden, because it is the symbol of his dear native land ;* 

• I cannot here refuse myself the pleasure of recording a speecli of 
the poet Bums, related to me by the lady to whom it was addressed. 
Having been asked by her, why in his more serious poems he had not 
changed the two or three Scotch words which seemed only to disturb 
the purity of the style, — the poet with great sweetness, and his 
usual happiness in reply, answered that in truth it would have been 
better, but — 

The rough bur-thistle spreading wide 

Amang the bearded bear, 
I turn'd the weeder-clips aside 
An' spar'd the symbol dear. 

An author may be allowed to <)uote from his own poems, when he 
does it with as much modesty and felicity as Bums did in this instance. 
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— ^here, from within this circle defined, as light by 
i^iade, or rather as light within light, by its intensity, — 
here alone, and only within these magic circles, rise np 
the awfol spirits, whose words are oracles for mankind, 
whose lore embraces aU comitries, and whose yoice 
soonds through all ages ! Here, and here only, may we 
confidently expect those mighty minds to be reared and 
ripened, whose names are naturalized in foreign lands, 
the snre fellow-trayellers of civilization, and yet render 
tiieir own country dearer and more proudly dear to their 
own countrymen. This is indeed cosmopolitism, at once 
the nurseling and the nurse of patriotic affection. This, 
and this alone, is genuine philanthropy, which like the 
olive tree, sacred to concord and to wisdom, fattens not 
exhausts the soil, from which it sprang, and in which it 
remains rooted. It is feebleness only which cannot be 
generous without injustice, or just without ceasing to be 
generous. Is the morning star less brilliant, or does a 
ray less fall on the golden fruitage of the earth, because 
the moons of Saturn too feed their lamps from the same 
sun? Even Germany, — though curst with a base and 
hatefnl brood of nobles and princelings, cowardly and 
ravenous jackals to the very flocks entrusted to them as 
to shepherds, who hunt for the tiger and whine and wag 
their tails for his bloody offal — even Germany, the ever- 
changing boundaries of which superannuate the last 
year's map, and are altered as easily as the hurdles of a 
temporary sheep-fold, is still remembered with filial love 
and a patriot's pride, when the thoughtful German hears 
the names of Luther and Leibnitz. Ah ! why, he sighs, 
why for herself in vain should my country have produced 
such a host of immortal minds! Yea, even the poor 
enslaved, degraded, and barbarized Greek can still point 
to the harbour of Tenedos, and say, — "There lay our 
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fleet when we were besieging Troy." Reflect a moment 
on the past history of this wonderful people. What were 
they while they remained free and independent, — when 
Greece resembled a collection of mirrors set in a single 
frame, each having its own focus of patriotism, yet all 
capable, as at Marathon and Platea, of converging to one 
point and of consuming a common foe ? What were they 
then ? The fountains of light and civilization, of truth 
and of beauty, to all mankind ! they were the thinking 
head, the •beating heart, of the whole world! They lost 
their independence, and with their independence their 
patriotism; and became the cosmopolites of antiquity. 
It has been truly observed by the author of the work for 
which Palm was murdered, that, after the first acts of 
severity, the Eomans treated the Greeks not only more 
mildly than their other slaves and dependants, but be- 
haved to them even affectionately and with munificence. 
The victor nation felt reverentially the presence of the 
visible and invisible deities that gave sanctity to every 
grove, every fountain, and every forum. " Think," (writes 
Pliny to one of his friends) " that you are sent into the 
province of Achaia, that true and genuine Greece, where 
civilization, letters, even com, are believed to have been 
discovered ; that you are sent to administer the affairs 
of free states, that is, to men eminently free, who have 
retained their natural right by valour, by services, by 
friendship, lastly by treaty and by religion. Eevere the 
gods their founders, the sacred influences represented in 
those gods ; revere their ancient glory and this very old 
age which in man is venerable, in cities sacred. Cherish 
in thyself a reverence of antiquity, a reverence for their 
great exploits, a reverence even for their fables. Detract 
nothing from the liberty, or the dignity, or even the pre- 
tensions of any state ; keep before thine eyes that this is 
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the land which sent ns our institutions, which gave us 
our laws, not after it was subjugated, but in compliance 
with our petition." * And what came out of these men, 
who were eminently free without patriotism, because 
without national independence ? (which eminent freedom, 
however, Pliny himself, in the very next sentence, styles 
the shadow and residuum of liberty.)f While they were 
intense patriots, they were the benefactors of all mankind, 
legislators for the very nation that afterwards subdued 
and enslaved them. When, therefore, they b€!fcame pure 
cosmopolites, and no partial affections interrupted their 
philanthropy, and when yet they retained their country, 
their language, and their arts, what noble works, what 
mighty discoveries may we not expect from them? If 
the applause of a little city, the first-rate town of a 
country not much larger than Yorkshire, and the encou- 
ragement of a Pericles, produced a Phidias, a Sophocles, 
and a constellation of other stars scarcely inferior in 
glory, what will not the applause of the world eflPect, and 
the boundless munificence of the world's imperial masters ? 
Alas ! no Sophocles appeared, no Phidias was bom ; in- 
dividual genius fled with national independence, and the 
best products were cold and laborious copies of what 
their fathers had thought and invented in grandeur and 
majesty. At length nothing remained, but dastardly and 
cunning slaves, who avenged their own ruin »id degrada- 
tion by assisting to degrade and ruin their conquerors ; 
and the golden harp of their divine language remained 
only as the frame on which priests and monks spun their 
dirty cobwebs of sophistry and superstition ! 
If then in order to be men we must be patriots, and 

* Lib. VIII. Ep. U.—Ed. 

t QuiAtia reliquam umbram et residuum lihertatU nomen eripert^ 
durumf ferunif ha^harumque est. — lb, — Ed. 
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patriotism cannot exist without national independence, 
we need no new or particular code of morals to justify us 
in placing and preserving our country in that relative 
situation which is most favourable to its independence. 
But the true patriot is aware that this object is not to 
be accomplished by a system of general conquest, such 
as was pursued by Philip of Macedon and his son, nor 
yet by the political annihilation of the one state, which 
happens to be its most formidable rival ; — the unwise 
measure recommended by Cato, and carried into effect 
by the Eomans in the instance of Carthage. Not by the 
latter ; — for rivalry between two nations conduces to the 
independence of both, calls forth or fosters all the virtues 
by which national security is maintained , — and still less 
by the former ; for the victor nation itself must at length, 
by the very extension of its own conquest, sink into a 
mere province; nay, it will most probably become the 
most abject portion of the empire, and the most cruelly 
oppressed, both because it will be more feared and 
suspected by the common tyrant, and because it will be 
the sink and centre of his luxury and cormption. Even 
in cases of actual injury and just alarm the patriot sets 
bounds to the reprisal of national vengeance, and contents 
himself with such securities as are compatible with the 
welfare, though not with the ambitious projects of the 
nation, the aggressions of which had given the provoca- 
tion : for as patriotism inspires no super-human faculties, 
neither can it dictate any conduct which would require 
such. He is too conscious of his own ignorance of the 
fature, to dare extend his calculations into remote 
periods; nor, because he is a statesman, arrogates to 
himself the cares of Providence and the government of 
the world. How does he know, but that the very 
independence and consequent virtues of the nation. 
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which in the anger of oowardioe he wonld &in rednoe to 
absolnte insignificance, and rob even of its ancient name, 
may in some fdtare emergence be the destined goardiaiiB 
of his own country; and that the power which now 
alarms, may hereafter protect and preserve it ? Theexpe- 
rience of history authorizes to belieye not only in tiie 
possibility, bat eyen the probability, of such an event. 
An American commander,* who has desenred and 
receiyed the highest honours which his grateftil oonntay, 
through her assembled representatives, conld bestow 
upon him, once said to me with a sigh : '^ In an evil hoar 
for my comitry did the French and Spaniards abandon 
Louisiana to the United States. We were not suffi- 
ciently a countiy before: and should we ever be mad 
enough to drive the English from Canada and her other 
North American provinces, we shall soon cease to be 
a country at all. Without local attachment^ without 
national honour, we shall resemble a swarm of insects 
that settle on the fruits of the earth to corrupt and con- 
sume them, rather than men who love and cleave to the 
land of their forefathers. After a shapeless anarchy and 
a series of civil wars, we shall at last be formed into 
many countries; unless the vices engendered in the 
process should demand farther punishment, and we 
should previously fall beneath the des^wtism of some 
military adventurer, like a lion consumed by an inward 
disease, prostrate and helpless beneath the beak and 
talons of a vulture, or yet meaner bird of prey." f 

♦ Decatur.— ^d + See Table Talk, p. 168, 2nd edit,— Ed. 
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'f fi\y irpihs rhy rod Z\ov vXovroy, /uoAAov 8^ rrpbs r\ tpdyrafffia 
aird<rris, 2 irovrax^ koX oviafiri iffrl, <p4pti ndBrifJM Ktd iirvHt' 
rovTo XPh^^y^^ *^^ ffSipop r\ ^o^acdiio'eTou' ray d^ AWcov Kara- 
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viore ouK cupvay 6yray, hvtrrvxo^rav y€ fiiiy, Uas \4y€ts ; TLas 
t aunoifs oh K4yoifji^ &m rh vapdway Bv<rrvxfiSf oTs y€ hfdyiai dt& 
iLyaai t V ^'^V ^^^ "^^ auray ii€^€\6tiy, 

Plato.* 

iteyer study or doctrine bears upon tlie wealth of the whole, say 
on a certain phantom of a state in the whole, which is every 
and no where, this shall be deemed most useful and wise ; and 
e is the state-craftsman's scorn. This we dare pronounce the 
vhy nations torpid on their dignity in general, conduct their 
) little in a grand and magnanimous spirit, while the citizens are 
en wretched, though endowed with high capabilities by nature, 
ay you ? Nay, how should I not call them wretched, who are 
the unrelenting necessity of wasting away their life in the mere 
after the means of supporting it ? 

the preceding essay I treated of what may be 
jT desired in respect to our foreign relations. The 
sanity of mind wiU the true patriot display in all 
•egards the internal prosperity of his country. He 
everence not only whatever tends to make the com- 
it individuals more happy, and more worthy of 
ness; but likewise whatever tends to bind them 

closely together as a people ; — that as a multitude 

e LegihuSy viii. — The Greek is chiefly taken from the beginnbg 
book of the Laws ; but it is not taken consecutively ; some of 
pressions are from other parts of Plato, and some seem to be the 
r's own. — Ed, 
L. I. z 
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of parts and fimctions make np one hnman body, so the 
whole multitude of his countrymen may, by the visible 
and invisible influences of religion, language, laws, 
customs, and the reciprocsd dependence and re-action of 
trade and agriculture, be organised into one body politic 
But much as he desires to see all become a whole, be 
places limits even to this wish, and abhors that system of 
policy which would blend men into a state by the dissolu- 
tion of all those virtues which make them happy and 
estimable as individuals. Sir James Steuart, after 
stating the case of the vine-dresser, who is proprietor of 
a bit of land, on which grain (enough, and no more) is 
raised for himself and family, and who provides for their 
other wants, of clothing, salt, &c. by his extra labour 
as a vine-dresser, observes: — *From this example we 
discover the difference between agriculture exercised as a 
trade, and as a direct means of subsisting. We have the 
two species in the viue-dresser : he labours the vineyard 
as a trade, and his spot of ground for subsistence. We 
may farther conclude, that as to the last part he is only 
useful to himself; but as to the first, he is useful to the 
society and becomes a member of it ; consequently were 
it not for his trade the state would lose nothing, although 
the vine-dresser and his land were both swallowed up by 
an earthquake.'* 

Xow this contains the sublime philosophy of the sect 
<>f economists. They worship a kind of non-entity under 
the different words, the state, the whole, the society, and 
so on, and to this idol they make bloodier sacrifices 
than ever the Mexicans did to Tescalipoca. All, that is, 
each and every sentient being in a given tract, are made 
diseased and vicious, in order that each may become 

• Folit. Econ. vol. i. c. 14. — Ed, 
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useftil to all, or the state, or the society, — that is, to the 
word, all, the word state, or the word society. The 
absurdity may be easily perceived by omitting the words 
relating to this idol — as for instance — in a former 
paragraph of the same (in most respects) excellent work : 
* If it therefore happens that an additional number pro- 
duced do no more than feed themselves, then I perceive 
no advantage gained from their production.'* What! 
No advantage gained by, for instance, ten thousand 
happy, intelligent, and immortal beings having been 
produced ! — yes ! but no advantage to this society. — 
What is this society, this whole, this state ? Is it any 
thing else but a word of convenience to express at once 
the aggregate of confederated individuals living in a 
certain district ? Let the sum total of each man's 
happiness be supposed =1000 ; and suppose ten thousand 
men produced, who neither made swords nor poison, nor 
found com nor clothes for those who did — ^but who 
procured by their labour food and raiment for themselves, 
and for their children ; — ^would not that society be richer 
by 10,000,000 parts of happiness ? And think you it 
possible, that ten thousand happy human beings can 
exist together without increasing each other's happiness, 
or that it will not overflow into countless channels,! and* 
diffiise itself through the rest of the society ? 
The poor vine-dresser rises from sweet sleep, worships 

• Polit. Econ. vol. i. c. 14. — Ed, 

t WeU, and in the spirit of genuine philosophy, does the poet 
describe such beings as men 

Who being innocent do for that cause 

Bestir them in good deeds 

Wordsworth. 

Providence, by the ceaseless activity which it has implanted in our 
nature, has sufficiently guarded against an inncoeuce without virtue. 

z2 
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his Maker, goes with his wife and children into his Utde 
.plot — ^returns to his hut at noon, and eats the produce of 
the similar labour of a former day. Is he useful ? No, 
not yet. Suppose then, that during the remaining hours 
of the day he endeavoured to provide for his moral and 
intellectual appetites, by physical experiments and philo- 
sophical research, by acquiring knowledge for him- 
self and communicating it to his wife and children. 
Would he be useful then? He useftil ! *The state 
would lose nothing although the vine-dresser and his 
land were both swallowed up by an earthquake ! ' Well 
then, instead of devoting the latter half of each day to 
his closet, his laboratory, or to neighbourly conversation, 
suppose he goes to the vineyard, and from the ground 
which would maintain in health, virtue, and wisdom, 
twenty of his fellow-creatures, helps to raise a quantity 
of liquor that will disease the bodies and debauch the 
souls of a hundred — Is he useful now ? yes ! a very 
useful man, and a most excellent citizen.* 

In what then does the law between state and state 
differ from that between man and man ? For hitherto 
we seem to have discovered no variation. The law of 
nations is the law of common honesty, modified by the 
circumstances in which states differ from individuals. 
According to my best understanding, the differences 
may be reduced to this one point : that the influence 
of example in any extraordinary case, as the possible 
occasion of an action apparently like, though in reality 
veiy different, is of considerable importance in the moral 
calculations of an individual ; but of little, if any, in 

* So in Jollie's and Hutchinson's History of Cumberland, tbe writer 
speaks of a small estatesman, bred to a rural life, wbo cannot betake 
himself from an indolent habit to manufacturing and labour l—Introd. 
p. 39. 1830. 
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those of a nation. The reasons are evident. In the 
first place, in cases concerning which there can be any 
dispute between an honest man and a true patriot, the 
circumstances, which at once authorise and discriminate 
the measure, are so marked and peculiar and notorious, 
that it is incapable of being drawn into a precedent by 
any other state under dissimilar circumstances; except 
perhaps as a mere pretext for an action, which had been 
predetermined without reference to this authority, and 
which would have taken place, though it had never 
existed. But if so strange a thing should happen, as 
a second coincidence of the same circumstances, or of 
circumstances sufficiently similar to render the prior 
measure a fair precedent; then, if the one action was 
justifiable, so will the other be; and without any 
reference to the former, which in this case may be 
usefcd as a light, but cannot be requisite as an authority. 
Secondly, in extraordinary cases it is ridiculous to 
suppose that the conduct of states will be determined by 
example. We know that they neither will, nor in the 
nature of things can, be determined by any other con- 
sideration but that of the imperious circumstances, 
which render a particular measure advisable. But 
lastly, and more important than all, individuals are and 
must be under positive laws : and so very great is the 
advantage which results from the regularity of legal 
decisions, and their consequent capability of being fore- 
known and relied upon, that equity itself must sometimes 
be sacrificed to it. For the very letter of a positive law 
is part of its spirit. But states neither are, nor can be, 
under positive laws. The only fixed part of the law of 
nations is the spirit : the letter of the law consists wholly 
in the circumstances to which the spirit of the law is 
applied. It is mere puerile declamation to rail against 
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a country, as having imitated the very measures for 
which it had most blamed its ambitious enemy, if that 
enemy had previously changed all the relative circum- 
stances which had existed for him, and therefore rendered 
his conduct iniquitous ; but which, having been removed, 
however iniquitously, cannot without absurdity be sup- 
posed any longer to control the measures of an innocent 
nation, necessitated to struggle for its own safety ; espe- 
cially when the measures in question were adopted for the 
very purpose of restoring those circumstances. 

There are times when it would be wise to regard 
patriotism as a light that is in danger of being blown 
out, rather than as a fire which needs to be fanned by 
the winds of party spirit. There are times when party 
spirit, without any unwonted excess may yet become 
faction; and though in general not less useful than 
natural in a free government, may under particular 
emergencies prove fatal to freedom itself. I trust I 
am writing to those who think with me, that to have 
blackened a ministry, however strong or rational our 
dislike may be of the persons who compose it, is a poor 
excuse and a miserable compensation for the crime of 
unnecessarily blackening the character of our coimtiT. 
Under this conviction, I request my reader to cast his 
eye back on my last argument, and then to favour me 
with his patient attention while I attempt at once to 
explain its purport and to show its cogency. 

Let us transport ourselves in fancy to the age and 
country of the patriarchs, or, if the reader prefers it to, 
some small colony uninfluenced by the mother countn', 
which has not organised itself into a state, or agreed 
to acknowledge any one particular governor. We will 
suppose this colony to consist of from twenty to thirty 
households or separate establishments, differing greatly 
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from each other in the number of retainers and in extent 
of possessions. Each honsehold, however, possesses its 
own domain, the least eqnally with the greatest, in fall 
right ; and its master is an independent sovereign within 
his own bonndaries. This mntnal understanding and 
tacit agreement we may well snppose to have been the 
gradual result of many feuds, which had produced misery 
to all and real advantage to none ; and that the same 
sober and reflecting persons, dispersed through the 
different establishments, who had brought about this 
state of things, had likewise coincided in the propriety 
of some other prudent and humane regulations, which 
from the authority of these wise men on points, in which 
they were unanimous, and from the evident good sense 
of the rules themselves, were acknowledged throughout 
the whole colony, though they were never voted into a 
formal law, though the determination of the cases, to 
which these rules were applicable, had not been entrusted 
to any recognised judge, nor their enforcement delegated 
to any particular magistrate. Of these virtual laws, this, 
we may safely conclude, would be the chief : that as no 
man* ought to interfere in the affairs of another against 
his will, so if any master of a household, instead of occu- 
pying himself with the improvement of his own fields 
and flocks, or with the better regulation of his own 
establishment, should be foolish and wicked enough to 
employ his children and servants in breaking down the 
fences and taking possession of the lands and property of 
a fellow-colonist, or in turning the head of the family 
out of his house, and forcing those that remained to 
acknowledge himself as their governor instead, and to 
obey whomever he might please to appoint as his deputy 
— ^it would then become the duty and the interest of the 
other colonists to join against the aggressor, and to do all 
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in their power to prevent him from accomplirfiing his 
bad praposes, or to compel him to make restitution and 
compensation. The mightier the aggressor, and the 
weaker the injured party, the more cogent would the 
motive become for restraining the one and protecting the 
other. For it would be plain that he who was suffered 
to overpower, one by one, the weaker proprietors, and 
render the members, of their establishment subservient 
to his will, must soon become an over-match for those 
who were formerly his equals ; and the mightiest would 
differ from the meanest only by being the last victim. 

This allegoric fable faithfully portrays the law of 
nations and the balance of power among the European 
states. Let us proceed with it in the form of history. 
In the second or third generation the proprietors too 
generally disregarded the good old opinion, that what 
injured any could be of real advantage to none; and 
treated those, who still possessed it, as fit only to instruct 
children in their catechism. By the avarice of some, 
the cowardice of others, and by the corruption and want 
of foresight in the greater part, the former state of things 
had been completely changed, and the tacit compact set 
at nought, the general acknowledgment of which had 
been so instrumental in producing this state and in 
preserving it, as long as it lasted. The stronger had 
preyed on the weaker, whose wrongs, however, did not 
remain long unavenged. For the same selfishness and 
blindness to the future, which had induced the wealthy 
to trample on the rights of the poorer proprietors, 
prevented them from assisting each other effectually, 
when they Avere themselves attacked, one after the other, 
by the most powerful of all ; and from a concurrence of 
circumstances attacked so successfully, that of the whole 
colony few remained, that were not, directly or indirectly, 
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the creatures and dependents of one overgrown establish- 
ment. Say rather, of its new master, an adventurer 
whom chance and poverty had brought thither, and who 
in better times would have been employed in the swine- 
yard, or the slaughterhouse, from his moody temper and 
his aversion to all the arts that tended to improve either 
the land or those that were to be maintained by its pro- 
duce. He was however eminent for other qualities, 
which were still better suited to promote his power 
among those degenerate colonists : for he feared neither 
God nor his own conscience. The most solemn oaths 
could not bind him ; the most deplorable calamities could 
not awaken his pity ; and when others were asleep, he 
was either brooding over some scheme of robbery and 
murder, or with a part of his banditti actually employed 
in laying waste his neighbour's fences, or in undermining 
the walls of their houses. His natural cunning, un- 
distracted by any honest avocations, and meeting with 
no obstacle either in his head or heart, and above all, 
having been quickened and strengthened by constant 
practice and favoured by the times with all conceivable 
opportunities, ripened at last into a surprising genius for 
oppression and tyraimy ; and, as we must distinguish 
him by some name, we will call him Misetes.* The only 
estate, which remained able to bid defiance to the common 
enemy, was that of Pamphilus,f superior to Misetes in 
wealth, and his equal in strength; though not in the 
power of doing mischief, and still less in the wish. 
Their characters were indeed perfectly contrasted: for 
it may be truly said, that throughout the whole colony 
there was not a single establishment which did not owe 
some of its best buildings, the increased produce of its 

* Buonaparte. — Ed. t England.— i?d 
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fields, its improyed implements of industry, and the 
general more decent appearance of its members, to the 
information given and the encouragements afforded by 
Pamphilus and those of his household. Whoever raised 
more than they wanted for their own establishment, were 
sure to find a ready purchaser in Pamphilus, and often- 
times for articles which they had themselves been before 
accustomed to regard as worthless, or even as nuisances ; 
and they received in return things necessary or agreeable, 
and always in one respect at least useful, that they 
roused the purchaser to industry and its accompanying 
virtues. In this intercommunion all were benefited : for 
the wealth of Pamphilus was increased by the increasing 
industry of his feUow-colonists, and their industry needed 
the support and encouraging influences of Pamphilus's 
capital. To this good man and his estimable household 
Misetes bore the most implacable hatred, and had pub- 
licly sworn that he would root him out ; the only sort 
of oath which he was not likely to break by any want of 
will or effort on his own part. 

But fortunately for Pamphilus, his main property 
consisted of one compact estate divided from Misetes 
and the rest of the colony by a wide and dangerous 
river, with the exception of one small plantation which 
belonged to an independent proprietor whom we \\ill 
name Lathrodacnus ; * a man of no influence in the 
colony, but much respected by Pamphilus. They were 
indeed relations by blood originally, and afterw^ards by 
inter-marriages ; and it was to the power and protection 
of Pamphilus that Lathrodacnus owed his independence 
and prosperity, amid the general distress and slavery of 
the other proprietors. Not less fortunately did it 

* Denmark. — Ed, 
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happen, that the means of passing the river were pos- 
sessed exclusively by Pamphilus and his above men- 
tioned kinsman ; and not only the boats themselves, but 
all the means of constructing and navigating them. As 
the very existence of Lathrodacnus, as an independent 
colonist, had no solid ground but in the strength and 
prosperity of Pamphilus ; and as the interests of the one 
in no respect interfered with those of the other ; Pam- 
philus for a considerable time remained without any 
anxiety, and looked on the river-craffc of Lathrodacnus 
with as little alarm, as on those of his own establish- 
ment. It did not disquiet him, that Lathrodacnus had 
remained neutral in the quarrel. Nay, though many 
advantages, which in peaceful times would have belonged 
to Pamphilus, were now transferred to his neighbour, and 
had more than doubled the extent and profit of his 
concern, Pamphilus, instead of repining at this, was glad 
that some good at least to some one came out of the 
general evil. Great then was his surprise, when he 
discovered, that without any conceivable reason Lathro- 
dacnus had employed himself in building and collecting 
a very unusual number of such boats, as were of no use 
to him in his traffic, but designed exclusively as ferry- 
boats ; and what was still stranger and more alarming, 
that he chose to keep these in a bay on the other side of 
the river, opposite to the one small plantation, along 
side of Pamphilus' estate, from which plantation Lathro- 
dacnus derived the materials for building them. Willing 
to believe this conduct a transient whim of his neigh- 
bour's, occasioned partly by his vanity, and partly by 
envy (to which latter passion the want of a liberal 
education, and the not sufficiently comprehending the 
grounds of his own prosperity, had rendered him 
subject) Pamphilus contented himself for a while with 
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urgent yet friendly remonstrances. The only answer, 
which Lathrodacnns Youchsafed to rettim, was, that by 
the law of the colony, which Pamphilus had made so 
many professions of revering, every proprietor was an 
independent sovereign within his own boundaries ; that 
the boats were his own, and the opposite shore, to which 
they were fastened, part of a field which belonged to him ; 
and, in short that Pamphilus had no right to interfere 
with the management of his property, which, trifling as 
it might be, compared with that -of Pamphilus, was no 
less sacred by the law of the colony. To this un- 
courteous rebuff Pamphilus replied wiiii a fervent wish, 
that Lathrodacnns could with more propriety have 
appealed to a law, as still subsisting, which, he well 
knew, had been effectually annulled by the unexampled 
tyranny and success of Misetes, together with the circum- 
stances which had given occasion to the law, and made 
it wise and practicable. He farther urged, that this law 
was not made for the benefit of any one man, but for 
the common safety and advantage of all; — ^tliat it was 
absurd to suppose that either he (Pamphilus) or Lathro- 
dacnns himself, or any other proprietor, ever did or could 
acknowledge this law in the sense that it was to survive 
the very circumstances of which it was the mere reflex. 
Much less could they have even tacitly assented to it, if 
they had ever understood it as authorising one neighbour 
to endanger the absolute ruin of another, who had 
perhaps fifty times the property to lose, and perhaps ten 
times the number of souls to answer for, and yet for- 
bidding the injured person to take any steps in his own 
defence ; and lastly, that this law gave no right without 
imposing a corresponding duty. Therefore if Lathro- 
dacnns insisted on the rights given him by the law, he 
ought at the same time to perform the duties which it 
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required, and join heart and hand with Pamphilus in his 
endeavours to defend his independence, to restore the 
former state of the colony, and with this to re-enforce the 
old law in opposition to Misetes who had enslaved the 
one and set at naught the other. So ardently was 
Pamphilus attached to the law, that excepting his own 
safety and independence there was no price which he 
would not pay, no sacrifice which he would not make for 
its restoration. His reverence for the very memory of 
the law was such, that the mere appearance of trans- 
gressing it would be a heavy affliction to him. In the 
hope therefore of gaining from the avarice of Lathro- 
dacnus that consent which he could not obtaiif from his 
justice or neighbourly kindness, he offered to give him 
in full right a plantation ten times the value of all his 
boats, and yet, whenever the colony should once more 
be settled, to restore the boats; if he would only 
permit Pamphilus to secure them, during the present 
state of things, on his side of the river, retaining 
whatever he really wanted for the passage of his own 
household. 

To all these persuasions and entreaties Lathrodacnus 
ttfmed a deaf ear ; and Pamphilus remained agitated and 
undetermmed, till at length he received certam intelli- 
gence that Lathrodacnus had called a council of the 
chief members of his establishment, in consequence of 
the threats of Misetes, that he would treat him as the 
friend and ally of Pamphilus, if he did not declare him- 
self his enemy. Partly for the sake of a large meadow 
belonging to him on the other side of the river which it 
was not easy to secure from the tyrant, but still more 
from envy and the irritable temper of a proud inferior, 
Lathrodacnus, and with him the majority of his advisers 
(though to the great discontent of the few wise heads 
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among them) settled it finally that if he should be again 
pressed on this point by Misetes, he would join him and 
commence hostilities against his old neighbour and 
kinsman. It is indeed but too probable that he had 
long brooded over this scheme : for to what other end 
could he have strained his income, and over-worked his 
servants in building and fitting up such a number of 
passage-boats ? As soon as this information was received 
by Pamphilus, and this from a quarter which it was 
impossible for him to discredit, he obeyed the dictates of 
self-preservation, took possession of the passage-boats by 
force, and brought them over to his own grounds ; but 
without iny farther injury to Lathrodacnus, and still 
urging him to accept a compensation and continue in 
that amity which was so manifestly their common 
interest. Instantly a great outcry was raised against 
Pamphilus, who was charged in the bitterest terms with 
having first abused Misetes, and then imitated him in 
his worst acts of violence. In the calmness of a good 
conscience Pamphilus contented himself with the follow- 
ing reply : "Even so — if I were out on a shooting party 
with a Quaker for my companion, and saw coming on 
towards us an old footpad and murderer, who had made 
known his intention of killing me wherever he might 
meet me; and if my companion the Quaker would 
neither give me up his gun, nor even discharge it as (we 
will suppose) I had just before unfortunately discharged 
my own ; if he would neither promise to assist me nor 
even promise to make the least resistance to the robber's 
attempt to disarm himself — ^you might call me a 
robber for ^Testing this gun from my companion, 
though for no other purpose but tliat I might at least do 
for myself what he ought to have done, but would not 
do either for or with me ! Even so, and as plausibly 
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you might exclaim, the hypocrite. Pamphilus ! Who 
has not been deafened with his complaints against robbers 
and footpads? and lo! he himself has turned footpad, 
and commenced by robbing his peaceful and unsuspecting 
companion of his double-barrelled gun ! " 

It is the business of the Friend to lay down principles, 
not to make the applications of them to particular, 
much less to recent, cases. If any such there be to which 
these principles are fairly applicable, the reader is no less 
master of the facts than the writer of the present essay. 
If not the principles remain ; and I have finished the task 
which the plan of this work imposed on me, of proving 
the identity of international law and the law of morality 
in spirit, and the reasons of their difference in practice, 
in those extreme cases in which alone they have been 
allowed to differ. 

POSTSCEIPT. 

The preceding essay has more than its natural interest 
for me from the abuse, which it brought down on me as 
the defender of the attack on Copenhagen, and the 
seizure of the Danish fleet. The odium of the measure 
rested wholly on the commencement of hostilities with- 
out a previous declaration of war. Now it is remarkable, 
that in a work published many years before this event. 
Professor Beck had made this very point the subject of 
a particular chapter in his admirable comments on the 
Law of Nations; and every one of the circumstances 
stated by him as forming an exception to the moral 
necessity of previous declaration of war concurred in the 
Copenhagen expedition. I need mention two only. 
First, by the act or acts, which provoked the expedition, 
the party attacked had knowingly placed himself in a 
state of war. Let A stand for the Danish, B for the 
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British goyemment. A had done that which he himself 
was fcQly aware would produce immediate hostilities on 
the part of B, the moment it came to the knowledge of 
the latter. The act itself was a waging of war against B 
on the part of A. B therefore was the party attacked : 
and common sense dictates, that to resist and baffle an 
agression requires no proclamation to justify it. I 
perceive a dagger aimed at my back, in consequence of a 
warning given me, just time enough to prevent the blow, 
knock the assassin down, and disarm him: and he 
reproaches me with treachery, because forsooth I had not 
sent him a challenge ! Secondly, when the object which 
justifies and necessitates the war would be frustrated by 
the proclamation. For neither state nor individual can 
be presumed to have given either a formal or a tacit 
assent to any such modification of a positive right, as 
would suspend and virtually annul the right itself ; — ^the 
right of self-preservation, for instance. This second 
exception will often depend on the existence of the first, 
and must always receive additional strength and clear- 
ness from it. That both of these exceptions appertain to 
the case in question, is now notorious. But at the time 
I found it necessary to publish the following conmient, 
which I now adapt to The Friend, as illustrative of the 
fundamental principle of public justice; namely, that 
personal and national morality, ever one and the same, 
dictate the same measures under the same circumstances, 
and different measures only as far as the circumstances 
are different. 

As my limits will not allow me to do more in the 
second, or ethical, section of The Friend, than to propose 
and develope my own system, without controverting the 
systems of others, I shall therefore devote the essay, 
which follows this postscript, to the consideration of the 
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question: How ^ is the moral nature of an action 
constituted by its individual circumstances ? 

It was once said to me, when the Copenhagen aflPair 
was in dispute, "You do not see the enormity, because 
it is an affair between state and state : conceive a 
similar case between man and man, and you would both 
see and abhor it." Now, I was neither defending nor 
attacking the measure itself. My arguments were con- 
fined to the grounds which had been taken both in the 
arraigning of that measure and in its defence, because 
I thought both equally untenable. I was not enough 
master of facts to form a decisive opinion on the enters 
prize, even for my own mind ; but I had no hesitation in 
affirming, that the principles, on which it was defended 
in the legislature, appeared to me fitter objects of indig- 
nant reprobation than the act itselfl This having been 
premised, I replied to the assertion above stated, by 
asserting the direct contrary : namely, that were a similar 
case conceived between man and man, the severest 
arraigners of the measure, would, on their grounds, find 
nothing to blame in it. How was I to prove this 
assertion ? Clearly, by imagining some case between 
individuals living in the same relations toward each 
other, in which the several states of Europe exist or 
existed. My allegory, therefore, so far from being a 
disguise, was a necessary part of the main argument, a 
case in point, to prove the identity of the law of nations 
with the law of conscience. We have only to conceive 
individuals in the same relations as states, in order to 
learn that the rules emanating from international law, 
differ from those of private honesty, solely through the 
difference of the circumstances. 

But why did I not avow the application of the prin- 
ciple to the seizure of the Danish fleet? Because I did 
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not possess sufficient evidence to prove to others, or even 
to decide for myself, that my principle was applicable to 
this particular act. In. the case of Pamphilus and 
Lathrodacnus, the prudence and necessity of the measure 
were certain ; and, this taken for granted, I showed its 
perfect rightfulness. In the affair of Copenhagen, I had 
no doubt of our right to do as we did, the necessity 
supposed, or at least the extreme prudence of the 
measure ; it being taken for granted that there existed a 
motive adequate to the action, and that the action was an 
adequate means of realizing the purpose. 

But this I was not authorized to take for granted in 
the real, as I had been in the imaginary, case. I saw 
many reasons for the affirmative, and many for the 
negative. For the former, the certainty of a hostile 
design on the part of the Danes, the alarming state of 
Ireland, that vulnerable heel of the British Achilles, and 
the immense difference between military and naval 
superiority. Our naval power collectively might have 
defied that of the whole world; but it was widely 
scattered, and a combined operation from the Baltic, 
Holland, Brest, and Lisbon, might easily bring together 
a fleet double to that which we could have assembled 
against it during the short time that might be necessary 
to convey thirty or forty thousand men to Ireland. On 
the other hand, it seemed equally clear that Buonaparte 
needed sailors rather than ships ; and that we took the 
ships and left him the Danish sailors, whose presence in 
the fleet at Antwei-p turned the scale, perhaps, in favour 
of the worse than disastrous expedition to Walcheren. 

But I repeat, that I had no concern with the measure 
itself; but only with the grounds or principles on which 
it had been attacked or defended. Those who attacked 
it declared that a right had been violated by us, and that 
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no motive could justify such violation, however im- 
perious that motive might be. In opposition to such 
reasoners, I proved, that no such right existed, or is 
deducible either from international law or the law of 
private morality. Those again who defended the seizure 
of the Danish fleet, conceded that it was a violation of 
right ; but affirmed, that such violation'was justified by 
the urgency of the motive. It was asserted (as I have 
before noticed in the introduction to the subject) that 
national policy cannot in all cases be subordinated to the 
laws of morality ; in other.words, that a government may 
act with injustice, and yet remain blameless. To prove 
this assertion as groundless and unnecessary as it is 
tremendous, formed the chief object of the whole dis- 
quisition. I trust then, that my candid judges will rest 
satisfied that it is not only my profession and pretext, 
but my constant plan and actual intention, to establish 
principles ; that I refer to particular facts for no other 
purposfe than that of giving illustration and interest to 
those principles ; and that to invent principles with a 
view to particular cases, whether with the motive of 
attacking or defending a transitory cabinet, is a baseness 
which will scarcely be attributed to The Friend by any 
one who understands the work, even though the suspicion 
should not have been precluded by a knowledge of the 
author. 
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